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PREFACE 

The object of this book ie to trace in outline the deyelopment 
of Urdn literature from the earliest time to.the'presen^ihty witl) 
bionaphical sketches of writers and critical appreciations pf thdr 
WOKS with a description of the mere important of them.! An 
effort has been made to brmg oat the relationship between ^tier 
and writer and group and group and to ti^ the rise, ^wth. 
and decline of schools and movements. Nor has the histoiriosl; 
setting in which the poets uid wHters lived and worltet) bafin 
ignored. The book is notmerdy a storehouse of facts bat strem 
has also been laid on ideas and tendencies that domuiatied the age. 
My aim has been to supply, a textrbook on- the nMdensi'prinaples 
criticism and to interpret. Urdu literotnre to English knoiHng 
public. 

Nobody is more conacions of his decencies than the ^ter. 
The book Was completed about four years.ago in the midst of 
official duties. 1 have, however, rewritten some of ' the later 
phaptws in order to bring them intd closer accord with the results 
of recent research and cmidan. This nmy^aeoouAt iaeMome un> 
evenness in its various parts. 

My original design eras to produce a Primer of Urdu liter- 
ature for the use of college studente and .general resdbrs and tUs' 
led me to decide not to encumber it' with footnotes and referrace^ ' 
I have, however, consulted ariginai anthorkiee where necessary.- 
The book outran its pre^bed loigth. As the book pngressM 
its scope tended to increafo and 1 was struck with the desirahiUty 
of giviug referaioes to advance the cause oC reseairoh but it was 
then found to be impractiptdde. Thu defirienpy, i fogWi I may 
have the opportunity of remedying in a second Miti^ ' 

Critics may also complain of the lack of OlustraM^ 'extracts 
foom the works of the authors herein discussed, but the onumon 
has been ddibente and may I hope, be justified as also the want 
of footnotes, by the example of Professor Ssintsbnry’s ** A Short 
History <ff English Litenture,” on whose work 1 have to soom 
extent tried to model my own. Short and casual extracts wonid 
not have served niy bbj^ and to have embodied extracts of 
sufficient length would have swelled the volume of the bobk 
unduly. Ihope eventually to be able to publish a oonmanioin 
vdume giving eoctrsets of adeqimte length from 'the pnndpal 
authors of eami period together with trandations and wheice ' 
possible, poetioal rendering! fo En{^ of Urdu verse. 

I also felt that no adequiifo bildfog^n|diy oGi^ be iWM|iwised 
. inte an appendix of a lew Another li^^^ nAie is 
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pablish separately a bibliography with critical notes under the 
title of *Sonroee w Urdu literature.* 

Another deliberate omission in the work of modern Urdu 
poets with whom 1 have dealt in a separate volume and whidi is 
ready for publication. 

The book bting the first work of its kind the wise words 
of Saintsbury None but a charlatan will pretend that he has 
himself written, and none but a very unreasonable person will 
expect any one else to write, a history of the kind free from 
blunders ** are applicable with peculiar force. Even now the 
writer has noticed with regret some errors which is now too late 
to correct. 

I venture to send out the book with all its imperfections to 
sink or swim. 1 shall feel amply .repaid for my labours if it 
succeeds in arousing some interest in this noble literature, the 
best symbol of Hindu-Muslim unity, and in inspiring others to 
build a noble structure of which this work is merely a slight 
ground-work. 

My nncerest thanks are due to all those whose works I have 
studied with pleasure and profit but who are unwittingly left 
unodmowledged ; to those who have procured for and supplied me 
with books and generously answered my references ; to those 
who have read the portions of the manuscript and occasionally 
helped me in the correction of proofs ; to those who have helped 
me with advice, en<;onragement and sympathy. .\iy a-editors are 
many and it would be invidious to select a few for mention by 
name. To them all I take this ^ opportunity of tendering my 
heart-felt thanks. 

BarmUy. 


RAM BABU SAKSENA 



FOREWORD 

In an address which I delivered last year at the Convoca- 
tion of the Lucknow University 1 had occasion to express re- 
gret at our neglect of Urdu. The average ‘ educatea ’ Indian 
in these Provinces has yet to realise the responsibility he owes 
to the cultivation of his own language and the enrichment of 
his literature. Unfortunately it must be admitted frankly— 
vernacular literatures in Northern India have suffered more 
from a false sense of ‘ nationalism ’ scarcely to be distinguished 
from communalism than from any other cause. It is distress- 
ing to come across Hindu graduates and under-graduates in 
some ‘parts of the U. P. who think that their duty towards 
Hindi necessarily means and implies that they should exclude 
from their thought the language and literature in which their 
ancestors only a generation or two ago excelled. It is not less 
distressing to come across young Mahomedans and old full of 
grievances against the Hindu for their attitude towards Urdu— 
but with scarcely any noteworthy record of work in the field 
of literature of which they expose themselves to be special 
custodians and guardians. l^e divergence of intellectual 
tastw and the diversity of culture which have been accentuated 
during the last five and twenty years have only tended to 
strengthen the forces of that pernicious communalism which is 
poisoning the springs of generous co-operation, and helpful un- 
derstanding of each other’s point of view. 1 am not unaware 
that there has been a sort of literary activity in recent years. 
How ^ far our literary out-put will enrich our life, how long it 
is going to endure, are questions which only time can answer. 
Much of the poetry that is written at the present moment is 
nothing but metrical prose. It lacks inspiration, it is devoid 
of ideals, and in not a few instances I We found it to be a 
powerful contributory cause of the debasement of literary, 
taste in Urdu. Qur jprose is scarcely better. The ‘ best sellers ’ 
are not those that aim at ennobling our minds or affording us 
healthpr amusement— but wretched stories of jilted love, perfidy, 
infidehty, intrigue and low cunning. Lest this may seem to 
some as a sweejiing condemnation of our men of letters, I am 
willing to admit that there are hwpily still a few among us, 
whose literary effort, though srasmodSo, must be acknowledged 
to be of high order. The number of Urdu poets is lagion, but 
the number of the immortals among them is extremely limited. 
My own belief is that the only part of India wnere solid 
wprk is bemg done in Urdu— work wmch will endure— is Hyder- 
abad. It is for these reasons partioalarly gratifying to me that it 
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should have been kftltfta. grjidnalhi. bf-these Provinces to find 
time in the midst of his multifarious official duties to write a 
history in English of the Urdu .language and literature. The 
famous book of Maulana* Asad has ali^eady . passed into a classic, 
—but it iis' not bp to date. Becently there have been' some excel- 
lent books bf this character written in Urdu— buit if I may apeak 
without disrespect, they lack discrimination and .enlightened 
criticism. I have with much pleasure read this book in manu- 
script and though one may differ from the author in some of 
his estiimites pret it seems to ine that it is impossible to with- 
hold from hm praise for the manne^. in which he has pre- 
sented a connected accdiiht'of the rise and growth of Urdu 
literature- from its edriiest days right up to the present. It 
may be that in future editions the learned author may perha^ 
feel called upon to revise some of his judgments but one thing 
seems to me to be extremely promising about him and it is 
that’he'is dot lacking in independence of judgment and bourage 
of expremon. His criticism of Urdu poetry in Chapter III is 
an instance in point. I could multiply instances of this cha- 
racter from other chapter's but I refraSn.' ' Altogether it seems 
to od'e that it is a notable work and Mr. Ram Babu Saxena 
deserves well of all lovers of Urdu. •. His book will— and in my 
opinion should — appeal to all thdse who may desire to know 
something of the' wonderful manner .'in v^hich 'the language 
grew, of how it has been moulded by various literary craftsmen, 
and What forces have' pervaded it in all its periods. The' condi- 
tions of service in vmich a member of the Provincial Civil 
Service has got to work are not the ideal conditions for work 
in the field of literature, but Mr. Ram Babu Saxena has shown 
that even a Provincial Service Officer can keep up the promise 
of a brilliant academic career and can harmlessly unite literary 
effbrt to the duty of keeping law and order. . 

T. B. SAPRU. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE LANGUAGE AND ITS ORIGIN. 

U rdu is popularly regarded to be an off-spring of Persian, hav- 
ing been ushered into existence in the camps of the Moslem 
wh » n.«i invaders and the capitals of Moslem Sovereigns 
^ ^ in India. People are misled as to its origin by 

the preponderance of Persianized words, the prosody of its poetry 
and its -script. It is frequently referred to as the language of the 
Musalmans as opposed to Hindi which is claimed to be the lan- 
guage of the Hindus. An acute controversy has been raging be- 
tween the protagonists of Urdu and the champions of Hindi over 
the merits and superiority of one over the other. In the heat of 
discussion people have forgotten the origin of Urdu. Urdu, by 
origin, is a dialect of the Western Hindi spoken for centuries in 
the neighbourhood of Delhi and Meerut and is directly descended 
from Saur Senic Prakrit. Tins living dialect has formed the basis 
of Urdu, the name having been given at a later period. It retains 
its original and essential character in the grammar, idioms and a 
large number of Hindi words. They all clearly point to its Indian 
parentage. It was on accident that this dialect hecame the lingua 
franca of India, for it so happened that Delhi, where this dialect 
was spoken, became the camping ground and capital of the Musal- 
man invaders and sovereigns. It is therefore clearly wrong to say, 
as is stated by Mir Aman and early Urdu and foreign writers that 
Urdu is a ‘ mongrel pigeon form of speech made up of contribu- 
tions from the various languages which met in Delhi Bazaar.’ It 
is true that the camp was on impori^t factor in the life of this 
didect and influence it so largely as to give its own name.* This 
dialect was in a state of flux and readily assimilated new words 
and phrases and still shows considerable capacity to absorb wqr^ 
from other sources. The English nomenclature ' Hindustani ’ for 
Urdu though an improvement over it is misleading, for Hindustani 
properly eomprises many dialects prevalent in Hindustan, e.g., 
Maaiem Hindis Western Hindi and Hajasthani. It is also slightly 
incorreot to eay that Urdu is derived directly from Brij BHosIm^ 
another c^ect of Western Hindi as is maintained by Muhammad 
Husain A;^, for Brij Bhasha though closely akin . to and having 
many similaiities with the dialect spoken in the neighbourhood of 
Delhi, is another dialect spi^en in Muttra and surrounding districts. 
-It is its sister dialect that is responsible for the birth of Urdu. 

* Uida la % Tarkiah Woird meauiog, oamp or amj with ita folloaeni 
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As is mentioned above Urdu owes its existmice to the dialect 
Relation of Urdu prevalent near Delhi and Meerut, an o£E-shoot 
to Hindi. of Western HindL Western Hindi is descended 

from Saur Senic Prakrit and has the following dialects : Bangaru, 
Brij Bhasha, Kanuji and the dialect spoken near DelhL Modem 
‘ High Hindi * was developed Horn Urdu by the ejection of Per- 
sian words and substitution of those of Sanskrit origin. This 
High Hindi was used as a vehicle for prose and writers frequently 
drew from the opulent Sanskrit vocabulary. Hindi and Urdu 
are of the same parentage and in their nature they are not differ- 
ent ^m each other. ' But each has taken a different line of 
development. Urdu, under the tutelage of the Musalmans, has 
sought its inspiration from Persian while Hindi has revert^ to 
its original fount — Sanskrit. Literary Urdu has thus become 
widely divergent from the literary Hindi of the present where there 
is a tendency either to Persianize or to Sanskritise the vernacular. 

In the beginning the language was quite simple and homely 
Debt of Urdu Ian- and sufficed for the few wants of the peasants 
guBga and It- whose needs were few and whose outlook oh 
sian.***^* circumscribed. As it began to develop 

into a literary language, its* vocabulary was 
enriched with various words from Persian and through Persian 
from Arabic and Turkish. Writers began to draw upon the 
resonant Persian to secure variety. Persian constructions foreign 
to the indigenous dialect began to be imported into and engrafted 
upon the language. The Persian script was borrowed with some 
modifications as Persian words could omy be written with ease and 
fluency in it. Urdu poetry modelled itself upon Persian poetry, 
and annexed not only metres but themes, imagery, allusions and 
peculiar phrases and constractions. It follows the laws of Persian 
prosody completely and implicitly. Urdu prose was for a long time 
a thrall of Persian prose. For a time, Urdu verses were erode but 
faithful translations of Persian vmses. So complete was the 
dominance of Persian over Urdu in thought, subject-matter and 
style that it completely obscured the nature and origin of Urdu 
and scholars were not wanting who wrote the grammar of Urdu 
after the manner of Persiao. 

The Mifliammadans came as conquerors and their oflSdal 
language^ Persum naturally became the 
inflinx^of ^nian langui^ in India. The vernacular 

wo^ and plr- a&nk to the pontion of a handmaid waiting at 
oonstFus- a respectable distance on the mistress whose 
manners and methods it was natural for her to 
imitate. There has always been a erase for the new language 
and people began to discara the older furms of expression. They 
disdained to use the homely and .nmple language of the mstiai 
and turned to the language in ascendant with avidity. The 
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large preponderance o£ Persian words in the writings of early 
Hindi poets is astonishing. Ghand Kavis Prithvi Raj Ras teems 
with these exotics. The narrow range of the dialect tended tb 
absorb words from outside to express various terms and different 
shades of meaning. The dialect bad a meagre vocabulary of 
Sanskritized wora both in their original and corrupted 
forms. With the advent of the Muhammadans a great diange 
swept over the dialect. The Muhmmadan invaders assumed the 
rcile of sovereigns and made Mhi their headquarters. They came 
to stay and ceased to be the predatory freebooters who made yearly 
incursions into India for plunder. With the establishment of 
the camp and capital at Delhi frequent opportunities occurred 
which brought the soldiers and natives toother. In order to 
understand each other they picked up words from each other’s 
language but the subservience of the conquered resulted in the 
adoption of numerous words to the ultimate enriching of the Urdu 
tongue. The influence of Hindi on Persian was naturally limited 
as scholars took care to maintain the purity of their language. 
The process of change, imperceptible but steady,,, continued as the 
Muhammadans took root in the country and ^tled in their ac- 
quired territories. The process was qui^ened in the time of Akbar 
when a Hindu Revenue Minuter insisted that every Government 
derk should learn Persian, thus accelerating the crystalization and 
standardisation of the language. Many revelled in the use of 
Persian and polyglot words for their resonance and striking . effect 
and to show themselves off as especially cultured. It was also a 
ready passport to gain attention and preferment in court. Such a 
change comes over every langu^ when it is confironted by a simi- 
lar situation. Anglo-Saxon suffered the same fote at the hands of 
'Norman French after the Norman conquest. There are numerous 
cases of bilingualism in Urdu as there are in English. 

The causes for the influx of Persian wonb are manifold. The 
Muhammadans as conquerors brouebt many things which had new 
names. No counterparts could be found in vemacniar or Sansknt. 
No periphrase could he accepted and desired and so the Perrian 
names peculiar to the foreimers were inomporated. These new 
names relate to dress, food, religion and varions othor tliinga. 
Being a language of the ruling clam, the-langnage of cMvahy, war 
and love, men delighted to use Perrian words which were thpngKt 
to be sonorous, refined and pleasing to the ear. Old ftmlljav words 
were neglected and homriy phrases raritlesaly discarded. Men saw 
no beauty in them. Englim had the same nistory at the tmA o£ 

the Greek and Latin Revival when learned enreaskms and ^inkhom 
terms * were the order cff the dw. Mutual Weroonrse 
the necessity of a mixied vocabulary wUdi oonli be mtriBgihlA to 
both and the oonquned were mote eager to* please theb «»— tm 
by adi^pting their words than the masters who never really oared 
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for it. Pedants affected foreign words to parade tbdr learning. 
Urdu literature took its start with poetry and the poetry was a 
toy in the hands of Persian scholars and poets who messed it up 
in the garments of Persianized words. These scholars and poets 
knew little Hindi and no Sanskrit. It was thus that the child 
forsook its parents and took its abode with its adopted parents who 
endowed it largely with their riches. Being in their hands Urdu 
modelled itself upon Persian in everything. Not only were words 
despoiled from the coffers of the Persian language but Persian 
constructions were also anne^d. They reversed the position of 
the governing and governed words, of the adjective and the sub- 
stantive it qualified, and adopted the use of Persian phrases with 
the preposition ‘ ba all foreign to the indigenous grammar. The 
literary Urdu of to-day is replete with such borrowed foreign con- 
structions. It must be admitted that the influence of Persian 
raised dialect to the dignity of a language though it is to be 
deplored that it destroyed much of what was valuable in the dialect 
wnich it bad obtained as a heritage from the parent tongue. 

The Persian language and literature exercised incalculable 
influeneaofBuro- Influence on the destiny of Urdu. The European 
pean languagres languages, Portuguese and English affected it 
DO Urdu. to a great extent. Dutch and French left no 

mark or so little as not to be perceptible. Portuguese and English' 
enriched the vocabulary. By 1540 A. D. the Portuguese had 
firmly established themselves in the chief ports of India and were 
the leading traders in the East. Various colonies dotted the sea- 
coast and the interior of India. They had more than a temporary 
interest here. They came in contact with the people as traders, 
rulers and missionaries. They had advanced themselves consider- 
ably and in 17th and 18th century Portuguese was the lingua 
franca of a great part of India. It was the medium of discourse 
not only between natives of India and Europeans but also between 
trading Europeans themselves. It was the language of the 
church through which proselytism in India was carried on by for- 
eign missionaries. It had thus many points of contact with in- 
digenous languages and influenced them in their careers. It in- 
fluenced Bengali most as it also did the Dravidian languages, 
Marathi, Assamese and Uriya. It conferred a bmiefit on Urdu 
by contributing words and enriching its vocabulary. Such words 
were introdueed in Northern India at the time when the Deccani 
language which had an opportunity of being influenced by Por- 
tuguese owing to its close proximity to the Portuguese settle- 
ments and various other Indirn languages who had b^ rinularly 
affected, reacted on Urdu. Pentuguese words in native tongues 
are not found in all their purity but in a emmpted form as they 
were spoken in India and as they adopted themselves to Indians. 
The Portuguese not only introduced Enropean words into the 
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Tocabnlaries o£ Indian languages but they also transmitted many 
Arabic, Perisan and Hindi words to the opulent coffers of Euro- 
pean languages. Some Arabic and Persian words have been re- 
introduo^ through Portuguese as the Arabs had exercised in- 
fluence in Portugal and Spain when they had made a conquest 
of a great part of those countries. Portuguese words are 
numerous and a few words are mentioned below. Fruits, Eatables 
and Condiments Achar, Anannas, Afus, Biscuit, Caju, Painfrit 
(a kind of fish found at i^mbay) Papaiya, Tambakn (tobacco), 
Taranj, Cha, Sago, GobhL Furniture, instruments and arms : — 
Alpin (pin), Almari (almirah), Arghanun (organ), Bajra (boat), 
Haiti (bucket), Botul (bottle), Pipa (barrel), Pistaul (pistol), 
Praig (small nail), Chabi (key), Sabun (soap), Koch (sofa), Captan 
(captain), Earbeen (carbineV Kartoos (cartridges), Mez (taole), 
Towal (towel), Garad (guard). Plcclesiastical terms : — Padri 
(padre), Girja (church), ^Kurs (cruz). Wearing apparel : — Saya 
(gown), Qamis (shirt), Kaj (button-hole). Spat (spats). Miscella- 
neous : — Ingrez (Englishman), Ayn (Aya, nurse), Bamba (pip<j), 
Pagar (pay), Paoroti (loaf), Chhap (pripting), Nilam (auction), 
Mistri (artisans), Kamra (room), Kupia (rupees). The Portuguese 
were the first to introduce European things in India and hence 
they introduced them in their tongue with names as they were 
found in their own language. Gbalib frequently writes alx>ut 
Portugali Sharab or Portuguese wine. English is living lan- 
guage and the language of rulers. It has exercised, is exercising 
and will exercise great influence. The contact with English 
literature was of incalculable advantage to Urdu poetry and prose 
and will be described at lengtli in a subsequent chapter. English 
has supplied words where there are no other equivalents and 
they are current coins on the lips of everybody. The translations 
from English have helped to bring many words into Urdu. 
Caution should be exercised in swamping Urdu with English and 
the tendency to ‘ purify ’ the language by the ejection and 
dislodgemcnt of thoM English words which have firmly established 
themselves should be deprecated. Urdu should be enriched and 
words suited to its genius should be absorbed from any source, 
English, Persian ac Sanskrit. It is the only way to perfect it, to 
raise it to the dignity of a first class language and to maintain for 
it its reputation as a cosmopolitan language, the true lingua 
franca of India. 

In every language poetic and prose diction differ. To elevate 
The laBRaaffe of the style and distinguish poetry from {xroee, 
Prose and Poetry, writers employ a more dignmed diction tweet- 
ing homely words and common place constructions. Persian 
idioms were engrafted on and imported into the language wbefie 
sale. In the early history of CMn prose rhyming sentences were 
the order of the day. This jingling prose whidli was widdy 
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affected and the only recognised standard was a servile imitation 
of the ornate prose of Zahuri and BediL It can be compared to 
the Elizabethan Euphuism in the use of balanced and antithetical 
sentences and gorgeousness of imagery. It was the influence of 
Ghalib and Sir Syed Ahmed and the new era ushered in by 
Western Education that freed prose from the trammels of rhyme 
and long-winded Persian constructions. The embellished prose 
could not live in the practical age which brought in a new move- 
ment in literature and the language now employed for prose is 
simple, natural, direct and vigorous. There is still a prepon- 
derance of Persian words but they do not mar the beauty of 
sentences or make the prose angling. Simple Hindi phrases ore 
picturesquely used and invdv^ and convoluted constructions, 
are avoided. The poet^ still drinks from the fount of Persian 
and employs Bu ornate and embellished diction. Hindi idioms are 
used but sparingly and only when they flt in with Persian words. 
There has lately been a slight reaction In fisvour of simple and 
natural dfotton from the variegated and florid phraseology whidi 
ruled supreme so long. The tendency of the scholar is always, 
unnecessarily, to indulge in Persianized words, both in poetry 
and prose and this must be deprecated. The difference, however, 
between the language of prose and poetry is not deep-rooted and 
essentu^ 


The spoken languam always differs from the written. The 
LiM m. r Dpdu Bim|Me homely phrases which oheur so readily 
' " * to the tongue are replaced by their more for- 

tunate brethren of Persian extraction who commend themselves 
by their novelty, dignity, resonance and loftiness. In the begin- 
ning the dialect was very poor and had a limited vocabulary. It 
had not attained the status of a language and was crude and un- 
refined incapable of expressing subtleties and varieties of thoughts 
though it had beauties of its own. 


It was plastic and readily assimilated the words and construc- 
tions it borrowed. Gradually it became crystallized and its fluid 
condition assumed .settled -form- In the beginning we find poets 
writing in a language balf Persian, half Urdu. Gradually Urdu 
assertra itself and the conquered absorbed the conqueror. Persian 
words and unfamiliar constructions took root and were woven into 
the texture of the language of whidi they are now an integral part. 
To dislodge them now from their positions, as is the attempt of 
some writers who have predilection for Sanskrit is futile although 
this wholesale change has not been all for good. The Urdu 
language has now an enormous stock of words and phrases and is 
a weapon of great flexibility and strength capable of ndng wielded 
for any literary purpose. 
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The earliest writers in India, Terry and Fryer, called Urdu, 
I* prevalent Indostan. In the early part 

of the 18th century writers alluded to the 
language in Latin as Xmyua /ndos/antca or Hinduatamca. The 
earliest English writers called the language Moors. It was 
Doctor Gilchrist who is first said to have coinra the word Hindu- 
stani about 1787 A. D. and made it current although the earliest 
reference to the word could be traced as far back as 1616 A. D. 
when Yule first mentions it. Vrdu-uMudlla at the Exalted 
Army with its transferred significance the Exalted Urdu, was the 
name given by Shah Jahan when the language was finally conso- 
lidated and made fit as a literary medium. Rekhta or Scattered 
(with Persian words) was cmned by scholars to distinguish the 
literary language they used, from the colloquial, disdaining even 
to use the word ‘ Urdu \ which smacked of the bazaar and rough 
uncultured armies. The word has now fallen into desuetude 
although in the beginning it was exclusively used for Urdu 
poetry there being little or no prose. Hindi was long used by 
older writers of the age of Mir and Mushaffi in its distinction 
with Persian and in showing the language to be the product of 
the soil, and not being a foreign tongue. 

The alphabets used for Urdu is the same as that of Persian and 
n . 1 . c. I.* Arabic with certain changes and additions for 

^ . those sounds peculiar to Indian^langu^ and 

not found in the former ones. They 

either > is used above the letters -t-jot four dots placed 
thus: : 

The prosody of Urdu is the prosody of Persian which is the pro- 
sody of Arabic. Accent, so important in English 
uran Prosody. poetry, is not thought of in Urdu. There is 
however vowel quantity after the manner of the classical njetry 
of Greece and Itoiiie. Uhyme {Qa^a) and double rhyme (Radif) 
are of great importance in Urdu poetry. The standard metres are 
nineteen in number but a few' are peculiar to Aralnc and some 
have been modified and thus have acquired the appearance of 
new ones. The metres are obtained either by repetition of the 
same foot or by oombinat^ and modification of the feet recog- 
nised by classical prosodians. The feet are represented after the 
Persian and Arabic, by the conjugation of an Arabic verbal root, 
in such a way as to indicate the length and quantity of the feet. 
The same word is repeated through the entire Hne with the same 
or a different conjugational form, so as to represent the various 
lengths and quantities of the feet. The scansion of verses is in 
conformity with certain standard metres and it takes into account 
not only letters which are actuaOy written but also those adiich 
are pronounced though not written ; while on the other hand no 
letter which is not pronounced is reckoned in scansion evw 
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thajtgh it be written becoming elided. Alif-i-Mamduda at the 
b«^inning oE a word counts as two Alift, Izafat counts as one 
letter. The foot in Urdu is called Bukn, literally pillar or post, 
which supports a house or tent. Bait is the name for verse. One 
half of the couplet is called Misrah, hemistich, or one half of a 
folding door. 

The principal kinds of verse forms recognised in Persian and 
adopted hy Urdu are : — 

Ghazal or an ode and Q/asida or ‘ piu'pose poem ’ are largely affect- 
ed. They differ from each other mainly in subject and length but 
employ the same metres and are governed by the same principles 
with regard to rhyme. The Ghazal is generally erotic or mystical 
and seldom exceeds ten or twelve eouplets though the rule is 
never strictly complied with. The Qazida may be and is generally 
panegyric or a satire or it may be didactic, philosophical, or religious. 
It must not consist of less than 25 couplets and not more than 
170. A Qita or a segment, or a portion cut off, is a fragment of 
Qfiisida or Ghazal and differs from them in rhyme. It must not be 
less than two couplets and may be as long as the Q/asida. Its 
first two hemistichs need not rhyme but the second hemistich of 
every verse must rhyme with the final hemistich of the opening 
verse throughout. The form of Qjda or fragment is often chosen 
for didactic poetry and is often times complete in itself. . Rvbai or 
quatrain consists of two couplets (whence called Dubaiti or four 
hemistichs) of which first, second and fourth rhyme and is written in 
one particular metre, the Uazaj. It is not restricted to a particular 
subject-matter. The fourth hemistich is generally witty, stiuing and 
epigrammatic. Masnavi “ paired, wedded or double-rhymed ” is 
us^ for ballads, romances, epics and stories in rhyme. Each 
hemistich rhymes with its fellow, but the same rhyme does not go 
through the whole poem. There is no restriction imposed as to 
the number of verses and it may be composed in metres which 
are limited to five or seven according to some. Mustzad or “ com- 
plemented ” or “ increment ” poem is a poem in which each line 
has a few additional words beyond the length of the metre. The 
additional words have generally the metre of the last two feet of 
the poem itself and have their own rhyme. Tatjih-band or “ return 
tie ” and Tarkib-band or “ composite tie ” are two kinds of 
strophe poems each consisting of a series of stanzas 
containing a variable but equal, or nearly equal, number of 
couplets, all in one rhyme, these stanzas being separated from 
one another by a series of isolated verses which mark the end of 
each strophe. If the same verse (which in this case may best be 
described as a refrain) be repeated at the close of each band or 
strophe, the poem is called Taijihrband ; if on other hand the 
verses which conclude each strophe be different the poem 
is called Tarkib band. In both the cases the metre is the 
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same throughout. Murabba or Foursquare or ‘ foursome ’ 
consists of rhyming hemistichs in sets of four, each set of four 
being followed by a verse rhyming with the first set. Mukhamnvaa 
or fivesome or Quintet ” resembles the foregoing but each set 
contains five rhyming hemistichs in the place of four. Musuddm 
or sixsome or sestet ” has the similar structure. In this the 
first two couplets rhyme and are followed by a couplet in a difEer- 
ent rhyme, and some times in a different metre. The remaining 
multiple-poems such as Musabba “ sevensome ” etc., are constructed 
as explained above. Wasokht “ burning backwards ” “ complains 
of the tortures caused to the lover by the separation of the be- 
loved in which the poet threatens to go away if the sweetheart 
continue obstreperous and unheedful.” Tarikh or chronogramma- 
tic poem which gives the year of the event when certain letters 
are added according to their numerical value. 

Fard is any single verse used as a quotation. Matla is the 
opening verse of a Ghazal or a Qasida. Maqta is the final couplet 
which introduces the Takhallus or nom de guerre of the author. 
The work of the poet generally opens with a Hamd or praise 
of God and then follows Naat or praise of the Prophet ; the 
Munajat or prayer for himself which the poet addresses to God ; 
Madh-i-Stdtan or the praise of the reigning king ; the Sabab-i- 
Talif or reason why the book was written and Sitayish-irSakhun 
or praise of poetry. The collected works are called £[ulliyat and 
it is customary to arrange poems as follows : — Qasidasj Ghazaie^ 
Qitae^ Rubaiyats^ Masnavi, 

Prose is of three kinds : Ari (naked) which is simple or 
unornate ; Murajjaz or cadcnced which has metre without rhyme ; 
Musdjja or rhymed which has rhyme without metre. There are 
three kinds of Nasr Mueajja or rhymed prose ; Mutauxui^ 
“ parallel or concordant ” ; Muatrraafj ** top-sided ” ;and Muiawa^ 
symmetrical.” In the first kind the rhyming words ending 
two successive dauses agree in measure (t. ^., scansion) and 
number of letters. In the second kind the rhyming words in two 
or more successive clauses differ in measure and number of letters. 
In the third kind the words in two or more successive dauses 
correspond in measure, each to each, but do not rhyme. These 
sub-divisions are not now of much use as the later half of 19th 
century dealt a coup de grace to such artificial jingling prose winch 
reigned supreme in the beginning. 

Works containing biographical notices on the lives of poets 
are called TazkireAe and anthologies of their works are ^ed 
Guldastae- 
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OHAPl’ER II. 

A GENERAL SURVEY OF URDU LITERATURE. 

The begumings of all literatures are to be found in poetry. 

Poetry was a vitalizing force long before prose 

DoetM *is before ^ passion for rhythmic expres- 

^ee wlttaspeelal sion is inborn in human nature. Man feels first 
m^^^wre ** **”*** reasons afterwards. In the course of evolu- 
era ur . Poetry which, interprets emotion, precedes 

prose which is wedded to reason. For its mnemonic qu^ties, for 
recitation purposes when there was no art of writing known, for 
its striking effect, poetry is the first in the order of creation. 
Though prose is more obviously natural to man in conversation, 
never till after considerable experience does be seem to under- 
stand that it is fit to be made a medium of recorded thought or 
formal writing. The Urdu muse leapt forth with her lyre strung 
and tuned. Urdu literature, which began as an imitator of Persian 
models found it easier to copy poetry than prose. The fonns 
of prose are &r less easily transferrable from one language to 
another. Urdu, while still in an enrly stage of existence as a 
language and while yet almost in the infancy of its literature had 
great fertility of resource for the expression of the creation 
of imagination and impassioned thought, for Minerva-like it 
sprang fully equipped from the brain of its noble progenitors. 
Prose as a vehicle lor conveying thoughts is often despised and 
the early Urdu writers were no exceptions in this case. 

The early growth of Urdu poetry is shrouded in mist and is 
AmlrKhusru the not very dearly trac^ble. 'Hie first poet of 
earliest Urdu the Urdu language who stands out with any 
P****' distinctness is Amir Khusru, who is better 

known, as a great Persian poet of India. He ranks very high in 
Persian litei^ature and is known widely as the “ paroquet of 
India ”, VM-i-Hind. He was the first to employ conscioaBly the 
racy indi^nous Urdu for any literary purpose. He was the first 
to ^te a verse in Urdu. He wrote the first Urdu g^zal but it 
was a hybrid composition, one hemistich being Persian and the 
other Urdu. The metre was, however, Persian. He is the in* 
ventor of many riddles, rhymes, enigmas, and punning verses, 
which are stUl popular, lliese verses though they employ Hindi 
words are scanned aoootdingto Sanricrirprbsody and can scarcely 
be regarded as Urdu verses though Persian words are 
found here and there. Bom in the tbirtemth century in the 
district of Ktah in the United Provinces of Agra and Ondh .he 
led a chequered life thropgh the rdgns of Balban, Kaikubad and 
oth» sovereigns of Delhi' He bect^ a distinguished disdple-iu- 
chief of the edebrated Nizamuddin. He was deeply attadied to 
him and died in grief in 1885 A. D. at the death of his pbr. 
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He was a great faTooiite at the Coart o£ Balban who held him 
in high esteem and love for his scholarship and amiability. Not 
only was he a great Persian poet : he was also a skilled mnddan. 
To him belongs the credit or first employing Persian metres in 
Urdn and his fomons production Khaliq-Bari, a rhymed vocabulary 
of Arabic and Persian words in common use explained in Urdu, 
so called because it begins with those words, is still widely re^ 
and appreciated by youths. His importanoe, however, is rather his- 
torical.than literary. The language was fiuid and in process of form- 
ation and the poetic diction. was ^ited. Amir Khusru is a finger- 
post in Urdu literature showii^ the way for future development. 


G^eat is the gulf between Amir Ehiursu- and the early Urdu 
The ions period of poets of the Deccan. Three centuries elaps^ 
preparation- The before any definite advance took place. This 
thalimraaffe period wos one of consolidation. Tne language 
was still unformed. It had to ao^nire vigour, 
flexibility and range. It had to be enriched in vocabulary 
before it could take rank as a fit medium for literature. Persian 


words and phrases were rapidly coming into vogue. They aw 
found interspersed in the PadwMVOt of Malik Mo h a mm ad Jaiai 
(who flouiisbed about 1540 A. D.) which was found to be written 
in Persian Script, in the hymns of Kabir (1440-1518 A. D.) and 
in the writings of Tulsidas (1550-1624 A. D.) 


The popular preachers in order to reach all classes used wends 
both indigenous and foreign. The pace was much 
* quickened in the time of Akbor. He brought 
the natives of the soil into closer contact with 


the conquerors. He himself exercised bis poetic talents in the 
language of the people. The nobles at his court imitated him 
in their patronage of vernacular poets and in their poetic attempts 
in that language. Translations troifl Sanskrit into Persian were 
by his couTt poets. Faizi wrote Hindi couplets and Abdul 
RftMtrt Khan Khana was the most skilled Hinm poet amongst 
Akbar’s grandees. Perfect amity and agreement between the two 
peoples tended to foster the development of a language whkh 
was a connecting link. A reform in the revenue accounts by 
Raja Todar Mai was of far-reaching importance to Urdu. Ac- 
counts, hitherto, were kept in a sort of Hindi, and the Musnlman 
administrators who knew their langur alone were at a dis- 
advantage as they could not understand and chedc them without 
the hdp of an interpreter. A golf yawned between the native 
keepers of the iMwmw* and foreira heads of the deportments. 
To bridge this, a compromise was dEected, a modtu op^tiii was 
invent^. The heads ci the departments bqgan to fandHa^ 
themselves with the language of the finaocten and the fiii s iOTS W 
ha gftfi to learn the i«"enafl« of the oonrt. The anboidinates 
n^nded Persian as an eooenl^ quaKfiwrtioii and a sore passport 
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£or advancement in life. No preferment could come to them 
unless they knew the sovereign language. Raja Todar Mai, the 
famous revenue minister of Akbar, passed an order commanding 
all those who were employed in the financial department to learn 
Persian. The impetus given at the time of Akbar led to the 
consolidation and standaidiaing of the language which attained 
to its full statiure at the time of Shah Jehan, and prepared the 
language as a fit medium for any literary purpose. The work 
of refining, crystalising and consolidation continued and still 
continues. 

Amir Ehusru heralded a false dawn. The real dawn came 
The early Deeean with the rise of Urdu poetry in the Deccan, 

g oets and . the jn the Musalman courts of Bijapur and Golcunda. 
Kings of Ooleunda The causes of such a nse are traced m a sub- 
and Bijapur. sequent chapter. The Kings of these Muham- 
madan kingdoms were men of culture and polish and munificent 
patrons of art. Muhammad Kuli Kutb Shah (1581-1611 A. D.), 
Sultan Muhammad Kutb Shah (1611-1625 A. D.), Abdulla 
Kutb Shah (1625-1672 A. D.) and Abul Hasan Kutb Shah 
(1672-1687 A. D. died in imprisonment in 1704 A. D.) were not 
only patrons but also poets. Muhammad Kutb Shah, Abdulla 
Kutb Shah and Abul Hasan wrote in Dakhini dialect, a variant 
of Urdu, whidi will be described later on. They have left collec- 
tions of creditable verses including Ghazal, Rubai, Masnavi, Qasida, 
and Marsia. These poetical works are extant but not ordinarily 
available. Ibrahim Adil Shah II (1580-1626 A. D.) and Ali A<1il 
Shah I (1558-1580 A. D.) of Bijapur were men of polish • and 
culture who loved to gather the illuminati of their age in 
their courts. Ibrahim Adil Shah II himself wrote a work on 
music in Hindi and the great poet and prose ^rriter of his court 
Mulla Zahuri (died 1617 A. D.) wrote a prose introduction in 
Persian which is a masterpiece of style and which served as a model 
to ‘ jingling ’ Urdu prose. His pr^ecessor Ali Adil Shah I. was 
no less distinguished and an eminent poet Nasrati flourished at 
his enlighten^ court. Nasrati is the author of many works, 
diiefly two long Mamavis the GuUhan-i-Ishq and Ali Namah. 
There is no very great poetic merit in these works and the Dakhini 
and archaic woids which preponderate make them obscure and not 
easily intelligible. Their worth lies in the fact tliat they mark a 
stage in the development of Urdu literature and in the history of 
Urdu language. 

The stalwart pioneers are ecclipsed by the towering person- 
Wail (1668-1744 ality of Wali who is commonly called the ‘ Father 
A- 1»- of Rekhta ’, the Chaucer of Urdu poetry. With 

him Urdu po^y makes a serious and definite start. He served as 
a.model for writers of Urdu verses in Northern Indw. His example 
and initiative are responsible for the rise and development of Urdu 
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poetry in Delhi. His style is simple, natural, eloquent and shorn 
o£ all long-drawn-out metaphors and rhetorical hur-fetched conceits. 
His poetry is deeply imbued with Sufism. Persian words and 
themes abound but do not preponderate. The language shows 
the presence o£ indigenous words which were later on condemned 
as archaic, obsolete, uncouth, and unfit £or poetry. 

The centre o£ poetry shi£tcd to DeUii where Wall’s Diwan 
The older Delhi RTOused great interest and £ound numerous 
poets: Hatlm. imitators. They hailed with delight the new 
Abru and Arzu. literature and Urdu poetry throve and pros- 
pered alongside its £ormidable and more £ortunate rival Persian. 
The new vernacular had not attained that dignity which could 
threaten the position o£ Persian. Urdu poetry was still regardea 
as a pastime, a new bauble which enchanted them and served 
as a means o£ relasation after their arduous Persian compositions. 
The Moghul empire though thoroughly shaken and decadent, 
had not yet vanished and the court language still continued to lie 
Persian. Urdu dared not pit itself against it nor had it yet 
attained that degree of perfection. The early writers of Unlu 
verse were all perfect Persian scholars and poets. The example 
of Wall was emulated by Zahuruddin Hatim (1699-1792 A. D.) 
Khan Arzu (1689-1756 A. D.), Naji, Mazmun, Abru and a host 
of lesser luminaries. They are the early fathers of Urdu poetry 
in the North. Their writings are replete with Sufistic doctrines. 
Their style is plain, unadorned and unembellUhed with a plethora 
of figures and tropes. Their vocabulary shows greater scholarship 
and Persian words and constructions are largely used. Indigenous 
words are replaced by those of Persian extraction. The verses 
show greater skill and dexterity in the employment of Persian 
metres in the vernacular. There is r distinct advance in mastery 
over new forms of composition and technique. The conventional 
Persian imagery abounds in. a greater degree than is found in the 
works of early Deccan writers of Urdu poetry. The * local 
colour’ has not totally vanished though its disappearance is becom- 
ing rapid. The influence of Hindi Dohrat or couplets is dis- 
cernible in the ambiguity which forms the pivot of the verse. 
1 he works of the older poets of Delhi are mile-stones in the 
progress of Urdu poetry and language. 

The next period is one of great glory for Urdu poetry when 
The affe of Mir blossoms forth with a dazzling magnificence, 
and Sondaand its It is the great age of Souda and Mir, the two 
reformVin' Hte"^ masters of Urdu poetry. They outshine 

ature and Ian- their compeers in the beauty of their style, in 
the elegance and command of diction, in the 
mastery of technique, in the loftiness of thought, and in the 
delicacy of sentiment. Ghatal and Qfimda rwched a very 
high level. Hie great writers of this remarkable epocli are. 
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Hazhar, Dard, Soz, Qaim, Yaqin, Biyan, Hidayat, Qndrat, and 
Zaya. They were all Persian scholars and thw ears were attuned 
to resonant Persian words. They naturally pre£erred them to 
the indigenous words which were condemned as harsh and ardiaic. 
This age saw the ejection o£ the so called obsolete words and 
archaic constructions which were a muked feature o£ Wali’s writ- 
ings and those of his contemporaries in DelhL They not only 
refined the language but alM anne^d for their use pleasing 
phrases and attractive idioms from the Persian sometimes through 
translation and sometimes Without it. Persian phrases were 
picturesquely used in juxtaposition with racy indigenous expres* 
sions. Love themes were handled with a freshness and effect not 
to be found before. The Persian stores were more thoroughly 
despoiled of their rich treasures and were made to yield phrases 
and idioms which were assimilated by the growing language. The 
conventional imagery, celebrating the love of BvUtvl and Gvl, 
Qutnri and Shamsheui, was more frequently employed with a 
certain adroitness and skill. There was also a noticeable improve- 
ment in the art of versification. The lines were more compact, 
and had a greater swing. There was little looseness about them. 
They had more vigour and ^gnancy and appealed better to the 
ear. Quaint and far-fetched amiles and metaphors and rhetorical 
figures of speech began to make their appearance oftener than 
before but not to such an extent as to mar the beauty and 
confound the meaning of verses. They are harmoniously woven 
and do not obtrude very prominently. New forms of composition 
were introduced and skilfully bandied. Wasokht, the regular 
form oE-Mam'a, Mukhammua, Uijv (satire), Mtmdlus, MurcAba, 
Musisad^ and other varieties of poetry were imported from Persian 
and cleverly worked. Existing forms were perfected. The writers 
of this age further removed from the language the old figure of 
speech, the ambiguity inbeiited from Hindi Dohras. Ahyam or 
ambiguity means that the word on which the meaning of the 
verse depends has two significations, one obvious and the other 
fep^elcheed, and it is the latter which is intended by the poet. 
This Ahyam was the delight of older poets though it survived in 
the writings of later poets toa Mir- condemns it but sanctions 
its use if it is witty and natural. The efforts of Mazlior are 
creditable in this direction and he was supported by many his 
contemporaries and followers. Not only were the poets of this 
period the originators of certain poetic forms in Urdu but they 
handled them -so deverly that they laid down the lines for farther 
improvement. Their treatment, however, was conventional 
nMnelled strictly <m the canons of Perrian poetry. The 
language made great and rapid strides and acquired vigour, 
range and dasticity. By importing new forms and vast stores 
words, phrases and imageries they jnepared the way for thdr 
succeasme. 
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Another era was uahered in by the later poets of Delhi, Asar, 
The Age of insha Husan, Juraat, Insha, Mushaffi, lUsikh, Hasrot, 

oontrlbuMon ^*“6™ “»d Firaq. The process of 

Urdu poetry and diminsting indigenous words continued and 
language. their places were fiUed by ‘ exotics Certain 

‘ Bbasha ' words w^ undoubtedly harsh and ungainly, not fit to 
rank in literary composition, but thar wholesale expulsion was 
undoubtedly harmful to the sturdy growth of the language of the 
soil. It could not preserve its racy words received as a heritage 
from Sanskrit and Prakrit, from the inroads of Persian. The 
early Urdu poets were no scholars of Sanskrit or Hindi and they 
did not befriend those Hindi words ; they ruthlessly ejected them, 
supplementing them by others of Persian and Arabic origin. This 
process is called by them, and by Muhammadan writers in love 
with Persian the process of refinement and crystallisation of the 
language. A further advance was made and old archaic words, 
which had survived the age of Mir and Souda were cast off. Archaic 
constructions were replaced by others more elegant and effective. 
Hindi idioms and Persian idioms were welded into greater solidarity. 
No new departure was made in style. Old themes were not 
amplified though there is a marked tendency towards the sensual 
side of poetry. This 'poetry reflects the age and mirrors 
the degenerate times and corrupt society of Delhi. Physical 
beauty was more often eulogised. One group of poets debased 
their art by ope^y sin^ng about their grosser passions. Juraat, 
Insha and Bangin are in this group. 

Licentiousness finds its outlet in a new style of composition 
in the language of harem — ^the RMui, a word 
coined from Rekhta to denote feminine gen- 
der. The language of the harem contains nothing in itself 
harmful, but it was deliberately used as a vehicle for conveying 
lewd sentiments. The verses written in the language of the 
Zenana were more often than not, immoral and lasdvious in diarac- 
ter, not fit for delicate ears. Indecency and obscenity are the 
marks of every literature which is not intended to be used- for 
women. The gradually advancing education of women has been 
one of the most ^ominently purifying influences in every liter- 
ature. There are stray examples of this peculiar form of composi- 
tion in olderpoets such as Maulana Hasbmi of Biiapur and Syed 
Mohamn^ Qadri filhaqi, a contemporary of Wan, but the dis- 
tinction of reviving it and making it current belongs to Bimgiii 
and his friend Insha. The mreat exponent of was Mir Yar 
Ali Khan popularly known by Ids feminine nom deplume of Jan 
Sahab. Insha, howevar, was a vmsatile genius and be never 
seriously attempted this ddbased and ledietons form of oomporition 
but Jan Sahab took to it earnestly and devoted himawlf to it. 
Fortunately, with the changes of time this degraded Hnd U 
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poetry never took root though a few sporadic cases occurred here 
and there. 

The writers of this period excel in ghazal. Masnavi and 
Qasida were also greatly practised. The people were bathed in the 
atmosphere of poetry and poetical assemblies, Mushairaa, were 
nightly convened in various parts of the city of Delhi. This epoch 
also saw the exodus of poets from Delhi to seek ‘ fresh woods and 
^tures new ’. Most of them flocked to the cultured courts of 
Lucknow where patronage was lavishly showered on the poets. 
Tlie b^t productions of this age are the Masnavis of Mir Hasan 
and bis brother Mir Asar, which rank very high in literature. 
The best is that of Mir Hasan, entitled Sihar-ul-^yan. The flow 
and naturalness of verses, the ringing effect of rhyme, the elegance 
and sweetness of diction, and the harmonious blending of the whole 
are some of the outstanding features of Sihar-ul-bayan. 

The next age to be mentioned is that of Naseer, Zauq, Ghalib, 
Theage ofGhalib Momin and Zafar. The language was further 
and Zauq and Its Persianized by the eviction of indigenous words 
c aracterlstics. phrases which had escaped the previous 

periods. As Ghalib and Momin were great Persian scholars and 
wrote copiously in that language, they made further depredations 
on the Persian idioms and constructions, and imported them 
largely in their Urdu verses usually with disastrous results. 
Naseer is the connecting link between the preceding age of Insha 
and Mushaffi and that of Ghalib and Zauq which followed. Nazeer 
Akbarabadi stands by liimself and is one of the most attractive 
personalities of Urdu literature. In Ghalib and Momin, we find 
the beginnings of those far-fetched subtle metaphors and long 
drawn out Persian constructions, thickly overlaid with extrava- 
gant hyperbole which, though capable of pleasing effect in the 
hands of a master, arc sure to be an instrument of destruction in 
a Icsss killed hand. Fortunately they did not gain currenty, 
and Urdu poetry escaped the great danger of being made a com- 
plete thrall of Persian poetry. The works of Momin and Ghalib 
are sometimes unintelligible for this reason. Zauq, though less 
original than Ghalib, has greater mastery over the language and 
homely idioms. His verses are well-polished and sweet. Zafar, 
though he had excellences of his own, was not so talented us 
Ghahb and Zauq and firequently sought thi-ir aid. His verses are 
extraordinarily similar to those of Zauq and this has led some to 
believe that they were originally Zauq’s but were appropriated by 
Zahir, whose poetical master he was. This period is glorious for 
Ghazal and Qasida. The Ghazals and Qasidasof Zauq and Ghalib are 
standards for all time for Urdu poetry. Poets exerosed their muse 
ou flinty grounds and new experiments in difficult metres and 
stiff rhymes were made in order to show their mastery over 
both ]woBody and language. People vied with each othw to 
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demonstrate their skill in handling such difficult rhymes and 
metres. Such attempts however never show much poetic merit 
and elegance. In short, the age saw the expulsion o£ indigenous 
words, an improvement in the language, the importation of intri- 
cate Persian constructions and an originality of thought, especially 
in the Urdu works of Ghalib. 

The age of Nasikh and Atish marks the rise of the Lucknow 
The New School school of Poetry. At first Lucknow servetl as 
asyluiu for the refugees from Delhi. The 
charactaristles : light brought from Delhi kindled local genius 
Lucknow had a crop of Urdu ])Octs of its 
services^ t(f"updu own. Nasikh and Atish belong exclusively to 
lansruagra. Lucknow. Poetry received a great impetus 

and the Court of the Nawabs of Lucknow fostered and encouraged 
it as never before. People went crazy over it and ]X)OticaI 
contests were the order of the day. Popular applause was 
breath to the poet’s nostrils ; poetical assemblies were convened 
in many places daily, weekly and monthly ; constant practice 
enabled the poets to attain considerable literary excellence, and 
mastery over varieties of composition. The forms of poetry were 
standanlised anci perfected. The language was fully exercised and 
Hindi words, which had survived previous onsets, were ejected 
and their places filled by words of foreign extraction. Archaic 
constructions which hiul clung and had not yet been shaken off 
were finally discarded. To Nasikh belongs the credit of giving 
the final toudics to the languages. By his very poetical surname 
he assumes the role of an abrogator of old forms. He plumes 
himself on the reforms he wrought in the language. A new era. 
in Urdu poetry was iaauguratc<l by Nasikh. The verses of tliis 
school are essentially ilorid and ornate, abounding in rhetorical 
embellishments and overlaid with metaphor. Conventionality of 
treatment, extravagant liypcrbole, a plethora of far-fetched and 
hackneyed similes, want of emotion, lack of subtle analysis of senti- 
ment, are some of the outstanding features of this class of poetry. 
The verses are cast in a conventional mould and hence are arti- 
ficial and unemotional. They are however extremely clever .and 
fluent, and commended themselves vastly to the people. They 
leapt into favour and commanded a large following. The works 
of Nasikh, Bahr, Wazir, Saba, Sahr, Uashk and other disciples 
pf Nasikh reigned supreme for a long time until taste veered 
round, once more, to the unconventional and natural. Side by 
side flourished a great master of Urdu Ghazal, Atish, who had 
more poetic Are than Nasikh but was a less learned man. He is 
linked to the old order of poets and liis style is simple, diaste, 
elegant and full of fire and pathos. He is not as clever a wwk- 
man as Nasikh, nor .was he overweighted by too much learning. 

considerable but not so great 
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as that o£ Nasikh. He also oommanded a large following and the 
rivalries of these two great masters led to the devdopment of 
Urdu poetry. 

An older form of poetic composition which had fallen into 
debt**** to”* Ortu revived with surprising effect by 

iiteratttre4 Khaliq, his son Anis and Dabir the contemporary 

of Anis. > There is a long list of Marsia writers. The elegy is as 
old as Urdu poetry. It existed in Arabic and ^vas developed in 
Persian from which it was transplanted into Urdu. In its crude 
imperfect form it is found in the works of Dakhini poets, with 
whom it was very popular. In Lucknow it was revived with 
great force and striking effect when the Nawabs of Lucknow 
adopted the beliefs and tenets of the Shias with whom to mourn 
the death of the noble martyrs is a principle article of faith. Tlie 
mourning in Moharram now extended to forty days instead of the 
customary ten days and the whole city of Lucknow wore a most 
sombre aspect during that period. The Shiahs poured forth their 
grief and lamentations in noble and passionate Maraiaa. Some- 
times the Nawab-Kings themselves composed them and recited 
them to the weeping and mourning audience. The brightest stars 
are Ania and Dabir whose voluminous compositions arc full of lire 
and genuine poetry. These Marsias have redeemed the credit of 
Urdu poetry. Moral in their tone, a pleasing contrast to the 
sensual poetry of the school of Nasikh, freed from turgid bombast 
and extravagant hyperbole, vivid in their descriptions of scenes 
and realistic in their portrayal of human emotions, the Marsias 
have rendered a great service to Urdu literature and language. 

They herald the dawn of a new era in Urdu poetry. To Nazeer 
Importance and the Marsia writers belongs the credit of 

bad*.*' writing landscape poems. Nazeer is essentially 

a poet of India and describes its festivals and fairs, AU his poems 
arc thoroughly Indian in subject-matter and spirit and contain 
local colour to the fullest extent. 

Amir, Dagh, Jalal and Taslim who belong to the succeeding 
The Courts of <^8® drifted into various Muhammadan Courts 
Rampur and after the deposition of Wujid Ali Shah and the 
SoIr'poctB. T°.e Indian Mutiny, l^e Courts of Rampur and 
Ageof Ameer and Hyderabad, great centres of Urdu Poetry, at- 
tracted these poets who had been cast out ^m 
their homes by untoward events. They however founded no sepa- 
rate schools but carried on the traditions of the past. The poetical 
contests at these various courts and at the houses of the grandees 
of the State led to the multiplication of the old stuff, Gbazol, 
Qasida, Rubai and Qita. Ameer successfully copies bis predeoessms 
with most of the evils of the school of Nasikh suppressed Dagh 
writes with fire and great ease but his facile muse locks sublimity. * 
jalal has no spedal distinction except that he paid great attention 
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to his language and imitated his masters with great skill. Nothing 
original was however contributed to the development of Urdu 
poetry. 

The new movement in Urdu poetry has revolutionised its 
The new more* character. Its high priests, Azad, Sarur, and 
^"ry: theaH^f introduced now themes, and fresh 

Azad and Hail and styles. Landscape poems, national poems, poems 
to develop- imagination and description, were effectively 
ment of Urdu written for the first time unhampered by con- 
poetry. ventionality, untrammelled by set rules and 

prescribed canons. 'Fhe sphere of Urdu poetry was widened and 
its scope enlarged. There WiUi a personal note in the poems. 
Spontaneity, simplicity, pathos an<l genuine ^motion are found in 
abundance. New forms of versification were in vented, and per- 
fected. This change was brought about by the new onler of 
things after contact with English literature. TIali is the great 
national poet. Azad is the founder of ‘ natural ’ poetry. Sarur 
is the master of sentiment and description. Akbar is the originator 
of a new kind of poetry which finds its highest development in 
bun. Iqbal lias philosophy and naturalism for his themes. Hasrat 
embodies in himself the spirit of the age. Even in ghazals there 
has bien effected a reformation.' The new movement has liberalised 
Urdu poetry and has opened new vistas andjexplored fresh avenues 
for its future development. 

The rise of modern Urdu prose dates from the beginning of 
Urdu prose. The century at the Fort William College at 

Fort Wtlliam Calcutta under the able superintendence 
outtlf* ** Doctor John GKlchrist who was then 

at the head of that institution. He imported a 
distinguished band of native scholars from Northern India to write 
text books for the raw officers hailing from England in order to 
equip them efficiently for the administration of the country and 
fodlitate their intercourse with its inhabitants. Before the 
foundation of this famous College there were works in Urdu prose 
which were either religious in 'character or fairy tales andrennanoes 
and were mostly translations, crude imperfect and unfinished, 
from the original Persian. No attempt was made to polish the 
style or to improve the syntax. Ddh Majlis and Nau Tarz 
Murassa are samples of the thmi existing Urdu prose. The 
pnncipal writers' employed to translate books from Barsian and 
Sanskrit and to compose original works in easy simple and direct 
language, for the benefit of European officers were Syra Mohammad 
Haider ^ksh, Hyderi, Bahadur Ali Hussoini, Mur Aman Lutf, 
Hafiznddin Ahmed, Mazhar Ali WUa, Ikram AH and Miiza Alt Lutf. 
Their writings and translations were distinguished by purity, 
simplicity, and elcwmcc of style. All ultra Persian and Sanskrit 
woiw were mthmssly ejecbM. They served as standards, for 
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E roee composttions for more than half a century and supplied a 
asis for future development- To the exertions of I^. John 
Gilchrist, we owe the elaboration of the vernacular as an official 
speech and the possibility of substituting it for the previously 
current Persian, as the language of courts and government.” To 
him is also diie the credit of compiling lexicons and treatises on 
grammar. 

Side by side with the prose of the Fort William College at 
The • phymlnE' Calcutta, flourished ‘ the rhyming prose ’ 
— 'iRafjab All Bex written after the Persian models of Zahuri 
Sarup. and Bedil. It was highly embellished with 

balanced sentences and carefully prepared antithesis. It was 
thickly overlaid with rhymes, double rhymes, imageries and figures 
of speech. The sentences were long and involved ending in a 
rhyme often obscuring the sense. Tliey moved slowly. Ij’or a 
very long time this kind of jingling prose hold its sway over 
Delhi and Lucknow. Letters, when not written in Persian were 
written in Urdu in Nasr Murassa and Nasr Musajjah. Exordiums 
and prefaces, eulogistic notices of books and Dewans, and reviews 
were either written in Persian or in Urdu in rliyming prose. Tlie 
greatest representative of tliis sort of prose is Rajjao Ali Sarur 
whose master-piece Fisanai-Ajaib is not only remarkable for its 
style but also for interesting pictures of Lucknow life. 

Insha and Qatil’s Daryai Latafat written in a mixture of Urdu 
Ospyai Latafat of and Persian has also a historical importance f<ir 
•*>•••»• not only was it the first treatise on Urdu grammar 

by a native of the country but it also gives specimen of various 
dialects which influenced Urdu and the peculiar idioms current in 
literary centres. 


A great personality in the history of Urdu prose is that of 
®*>»***’' Ghaub whose charming letters published in two 

volumes under the title of Urdu-uMulla and Oodi Hindi sure 
remarkable for their subtle and piquant humour, simplicity, 
spontaneity, frankness and unconventionality. The letters are 
written in simple, natural, breezy and fascinating style and they 
are models of elegant prose. There is a personal note in tlie letters 
with absolutely no stiffness or artificiality about them, 'i'he style 
of Ghalib heralded a revolt in the domain of Urdu prose and 
influenced his successors to a great extent. Ghalib, however, 
could not completely escape the tyranny of lus age for he had to 
conform to the existing practice of writing reviews and prefatory 
notices in rhyming prose then prevalent. 


The influence of Christian missionaries in moulding Urdu prose 
<»nnot be iguoped. To reach the masses of 
arles. India these imssionanes, notably those station- 

ed at Serampore in Bengal, translated their scriptures into the 
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Temaculars o£ the country and disseminated them far and wide. 
They also published tracts and pamphlets in Urdu to appeal to the 
people at large. They are partly responsible for the birth of 
vernacular journalism in India, 'i'he early translations of the Bible 
from 1805 to 1814 were mostly in Urdu. 

The halcyon days of Urdu prose were in the latter half of the 

The relWoMre- nineteenth century when Sir Syed Ahmed and 
lOrmera and their i. j. .• 

debttoOrdu. his distmguished band or scholars gave a great 
impetus to tlie development of Urdu. Religious controversies 
carried on by Mahomedans amongst themselves and with Christians 
and Hindus did much to improve Urdu prose. Tlie pamphlets 
written in attack and in defence were all couched in plain simple 
vigorous Urdu. Though these books were polemic in character 
and ephemeral in interest yet- an attempt was made to render 
prose simple direct and vigorous. The religious reforms of Syed 
Syed Ahmad 1782* Ahmed (1782-1881 A. D.) and the doctrines 
preached by him aroused controversies which 
gave birth to many tracts and brochures. The Quran was first 
translated into Urdu in about 1803 A. D. 

The reforms adumbrated by Syed Ahmad were amplified and 

**^d *hl"^ tto r rioM greater vigour by Sir Syed 

to Urdttllterataira whose manifold activities, educational, joumal- 
and language. utic, sodal, religious, philosophical, moral, poli- 
tical and quasi-political benefittra Urdu to the greatest possible 
extent. He originated a style suitable for all kinw of prose. His 
various Urdu works and his numerous articles in Tahzeebid Akhbar 
and other papers of India are creditable performances deserving 
high praise. 

Tlie fellow workers of Sir Syed Ahmad are an omament to 
Fellow worker of Urdu literature. The national poems and 
sir Syed Ahmad, critiques of Hali who was the national bard, the 
historical works of Shioli and Zakaullah, the controversial writings 
of Ghmrag Alt and Mohain-nl-mulk, the didactic stories and lectures 
of Nazir Ahmad with his quaint humour, all these were not only 
directed to the cause of the regeneration of the writers’ coreli- 
gionists but appealed to a wider does of peopte. The delight^ 
prose of Mohammad Hussain Azad and his numerous wmrks with 
their racy piquant style have thrilled the hearts of many and 
w^tsrn influ- ^ proud and valued possession U Urdu 
enes on Urdu literature. It was in the latter* half of the 
literatare. nineteenth century that the influence of Eng lwh 

was most felt. It liberaUsed Urdu literature and furnished new 
forms in prose. Books on criticism, history, travels, and sdenoc-. 
introdnetion of b^gan to be written; The introduction of 
Printing. • printing and lithogra^y gave a ^werful 

stimulus to the multiplication of wmrn original translations and 
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firesb editionB of classics. The substitution of Urdu for Persian as 
Urdu made offlelal language in 1832 A. D. raised the 


1832 status of the vernacular and considerably 
enriched its vocabulary as all the terms of 
judiciary were appropriated by Urdu. 


lauguage 
A. D. 


The rise of fiction, the birth of the liistorical novel and the 
Growth of Urdu growth of journalism are the natural concomit- 
norel. ants of the renaissance ushered in by the English. 

They are too important to be passed over and must be left to be 
treated befittingly in subsequent chapters. The foundation of the 
Osmania University at Hyderabad with Urdu as its medium of 
instruction and the institution of the Nadwa Academy of Shibli 
are but manifestations of the spirit prevailing and mark the 
culmination of Urdu as a literary language of India. 


The Urdu Drama is purely a local product. It bad no Persian 
model to copy. It is still in infancy and lias 
u rama- attained to any marked literary excel- 

lence. The Dramatists lock sureness of touch ; with the result 
that their characterization, is inexact, their plots and situations 
are seldom skilfully devis^ or elaborated, '^eir works are full 
of harangues, rants and roi:^h horseplay. Shakespeare and 
other European writers have been translated and s^pted to 
the Indian stage. But the drama is full of promise and has a 
hop^l future before it. 



CHAPTER III. 

GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF URDU POETRY. 

Older Urdu poetry was not an indigenous product. It drew 
Old Urdu poetry inspiration from Persian and copied foreign 
an Imitation of models. It was dominated by the prosody of 
themes! *^^dictionI Persians which had been invented by the 
style, imasrery and* Arabs. It tadtiy adopted Persian metres and 
prosody. canons of versification. Gradually tUs 

exotic took root and in course of time became thoroughly accli- 
matissed. Urdu poets not only appropriated the metres but annexed 
the ready made, much exercised imagery and hackneyed themes 
of Persian. They were imported wholesale without much regard 
to the origin and capacity of the Urdu language and in course of 
time constituted the sole stock-in-trade of succeeding poets. This 
bondage to Persian had its strength and weakness. Urdu poetry 
did not pass through that process of grinding‘which, though slow, 
is very invigorating and healthy for a budding language. It liad 
no evolution such as English poetry had. Hence its range is 
very limited for it sank into the ruts of old battered Persian 
themes and adorned itself with the rags of the cast off imagery of 
Persian poetry having absolutely no relation to India, the country 
of its birth. In the beginning many Urdu verses were literal 
translations of Persian verses. The writers oE odes still seek 
inspiration in the works of Saib, Hafiss, Naziri and Bedil. 

This greedy absorption and servile imitation invests Urdu 
The defects of Poetry with a sense of unreality and often is 
such an Imitation, the cause of its debasement. India is a stranger 
I. It made Urdu to the mellifiuous songster the nightingale, the 
poetry seem un- ‘ bulbul i hazar dastan ’ shamshad (poplar tree), 
sarv (cypress), iiargis (Narcissus) sausan (ele- 
gantinc), suinbul (spikenard) to the burning love of Majnun for 
Leilah, of Farhtid for Shirin, to the bravery of Rustam, Afrasiyab 
and Asfaudyar, to the paintings of Maani and Bahzod, to the ebb 
and flow of the Jehun and the Sehun, to the heights of Alwand 
and Besutun. Facts were divorced from poetry and Urdu poetry 
was rendered a servile imitation of Persian with no distinctive in- 
dividuality of its own. The kings of India were to be com- 
pared in his justice only to Nausliirwon, or in his generosity to 
liatiin, the melancholy lover could know no type but Majnun and 
the mistress of his affection resembles none but Leilidi or a Leilah 
in charms, or a young Turk in harshness. The beauty of opening 
manhood finds no parallel but in that of Joseph, ** the moon of 
^nnan and the patient endurance of hard commands is repre- 
sented by the indefatigable labours of Farhad, who dug thro^h 
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a second Athos, in order to win the love o£ the peerless Shirin. 
Lovers mad like Majnnn and Fwhad, mistresses with the stature 
o£ cypress or poplar, eyes o£ the narcissus and the cruelty 
o£ the Turk, the Bulbul sighing £or union with the Grul and 
pouring £orth incessantly its thousand talcs, the Zephyr which 
drops pearls, the thin gauze-like cloth whidi rends itsel£ at 
the sight o£ the moon, all these are oCEshoots o£ Persia. The 
considerable influx o£ imagery hardened Urdu poetry and made it 
despise its own indigenous vocabulary and similes which it had 
inherited ^m its mother tongue and made it insensible to the 
true beauties o£ nature as £oimd in India. The rainy season o£ 
India is glorious but no true and worthy description o£ it is £ound 
in old Uidu poetry. The heat o£ India, the spring, the eternal 
snows of the Himalayas, the fertilising power o£ the Ganges and 
the Jumna with their magnificent flow have all escaped the atten- 
tion of early poets. The sweetness and grace of Bhasha was 
sacrificed to the languorous beauty of an exotic. Blindly, slavishly, 
Urdu poetry followed its model in all its details. Sir Charles 
Lyall thus condemns this Urdu poetry. “The whole of Urdu 
{Kwtry follows Persian models of composition ; its themes arc those 
which had already been worked (some might say worked out) by 
writers in that language ; and neither in form nor in substance 
do we find the faintest flavour of originality from its commence- 
ment to the present day. The paucity of themes and want of 
originality in Urdu had led to a most elaborate development of 
the system of rhetoric. Where the substance of what a poet has 
to say is identical with that which has been said by hundreds, 
nay thousands of poets before him, it is of the highest possible 
importance that the way of saying it shall if possible be i)ecu- 

2. It made Urdu Uw to himself. Rhetoric accordingly rather than 
poetry rhetorical, poetic feeling is the distinguishing feature of 
composition in Urdu. Pleasing hyperbole, ingenious composition, 
antithesis, alliteration, carefully arranged gradation of noun and 
epithet, are the means employed to obtain variety 

Not only is the poetry rhetorical but it is extremely conveii* 

3. It made Urdu Stock metaphors and similes are conti- 

poetry ‘ eonven- nually recurring. There is no true observation 
*'*’”**' of nature at first hand. There is no freshness 

of theme or treatment, no new message to deliver. There is a 
harking back to the previous writers for themes of poetic inspire 
ation. Poetry was reduced to a matter of rule and compass. Every 
warbler and imitator of great writers knew bis tune by heart. 

It became mechanical and listless with the same rhymes the 

It made Urdu metaphors, the same allusions, the same 

poetry mi^anieal! figures of speech, and the same devices. In 
artlflelal and sen- conformity with the Persian model, Urdu 
poetry adopts rhyme and double rhyme which 
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though pleasing to the ear retards the free flow of ideas. Very 
often it is the rhyme which suggests the idea and not the 
idea which suggests -the rhyme. The insistence of rhyme restricts 
the freedom of the poet for he must be ready with a suitable 
rhyming word or Qafia. It smothers spontaneity and natural 
flow. This artificial way of rersification when the rhyming word 
dictates the thoughts is responsible for the tons of insipid . stuff 
that masquerades in the garb of poetry. English poetry shed 
this shackle at an early date. and the free movement of the English 
verse has contributed not a little to the richness of its literature. 
This sa^meness and tameness has resulted in a monotony which is 
repugnant even to an oriental who is brought up in its atmos* 
phere. 

Not only did imitation make poetry conventional, rhetorical, 
6. It made Urdu artificial and sensual but it made it, what 
poetry unnatural, {g worse, unnatural. The metaphors may not 
correspond with the frets of nature. But the vitiated and 
perverse poetry of the Persian celebrating the love of a man for 
a boy of tender years was copied without excuse or justification. 
The boy is regaraed as a mistress and his’cnrls, his tresses, the 
down on his cheeks, his budding moustache, the moles on his 
face are celebrated with gusto in a sensual manner revolting to 
the mind. 

This pernidons and debased practice has senselessly been 

The mode of P®®*®. “ perpetuated 

address in poetry unconsdously by the conventional modern poets. 
In Bhasha and In Bhasha baa scored a triumph over Urdu in the 
' purity and refinement of its sentiments. The 

writer either addresses ^ songs of wde and wails as a lovedorn 
neglected damsel to the careless husband or fancy-free lover ; or 
he confesses his hopeless love to his mistress who does not respond 
to his advances. The love of Urdu poets in old conventional 
ghazals is the unnatural passion of man for an adolescent or the 
unhealthy love for a courtesan. The emotions depict^ in Bhasha 
poetry are genuine and natural and make a direct appeal to the 
Wrt. The sentiments contained in those poems are ennobling 
and exalted. On the contrary, amatory verses in Urdu celebrating 
the beauties of adolescents and wanton women, contain sentiments 
wh^cb are often nnnatural, unreal and debased. It is a natural and 
direct result of being under the leading strings of Perrian. Urdu 
poetry being its hondmiaid found no room for its natqral develop- 
ment. Its evolution on its omi lines was always dwarfed by 
Urdu poets and scholars who were doting masters of. Persian. 
They trifled with Urdu thinking it to be a pastime, a j^y- 
thing, a relaxation frmn arduous oompotition in Penrian. l^y 
know Kttle or nothing of Hindi or Sanskrit and did not care to 
know anything about them. Penrian was tiie official language, 

U.-4 
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the language of the nobles, of the courtiers, of the scholars and of 
the poets. They naturally regarded Hindi words as uncouth and 
hanm and replaced them by Persian ones. They modelled Urdu 
poetry and language on the lines of Persian. The dignified 
position of Persian as the language of Court, chivalry and poetry, 
and the lack of knowledge of Hindi and Sanskrit on the part of 
early writers and masters are responsible for the slavish imitation 
of Persian by Urdu. Urdu in the beginning had no stature. It 
was looked down upon. The early Urdu poets were also Persian 
poets and even Ghalib wanted to be remembered by his Persian 
works rather than by his Urdu poetry. 

In Arabic, the lover usually addressed bis verses to his cousin 
The unnatural name to whom he was ultimately married. 

of address In Sometimes this address by name was taken as 
Owlu poetry ex- an insult and often proved to be a prindpal 
* source of bloodshed and feuds. Fanciful and 

imaginary female names were then substituted. The seclusion of 
women and the institution of the Purdah forbade the name of 
the beloved to be taken openly, and either they were called after 
some well-known character &mous in love poetry or they were 
addressed in the masculine gender as a mark of respect. Persian 
had no separate prepositions to differentiate between masculine and 
feminine gender in the animate or the inanimate world. The same 
preposition served for both and confusion is partly attributable 
to this. These considerations may be pleaded in estenuation if 
not in justification of the monstrous uimaturality of this form 
of address in Persian but in Urdu which has distinct prepositions 
for genders and the capacity of verbs definitely to point to this 
end there is absolutely no excuse fur origini. ting and perpetuating 
this revolting form. Literature mirrors the society of the country 
and the evils sometime rampant in that country are reflected in 
Persian literature of that period. It is true that the love for the 
boy is often n figure of speech while the beauty described is 
frequently that of the woman. But the love depicted is not of 
an exalted order or of a healthy type for the very conditions of 
the society — the j^urddA— forbade any romantic love. 

The bulk of. Urdu poetry consists of the Ghazal, the Qasida, 
bu”***of*^”orSu MarsWi the Masnavi, the Qita and the 
poetry. Rubai, and similar oth» forms of composition. 

The most practised form of composition is the Gbazal which is 
Snflsm, thedomin- erotic or mystical in character. The dominant 

ARC RAtA Am UjpQU ^ « i • i 1 • • 

the note of Urdu poetry m the beginnmg was 
Sufism. The whole of its early literature is 
saturated with it. A wave of lefigiouB revival nasaed through 
India in the Middle Ages. The doctrine of BhakkH, the cnltB 
of Rama and Krishna which greatly affected Hindi Uterature 
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are but manifestations of the religions ideals floating in the 
w. The early Urdu poets were all Sufis. They were descendants 
of saints and holy friars who had migrated into India along 
with the conquering hordes or hod followed in their wake. 
They had inherited Sufistic tendencies and practised its doctrines 
to the admiration and reverence of the people. Wali, the earliest 
great poet of Urdu was a Sufi, a descendant of holy men, and a 
disciple of a Sufi, Shah Saadullah Gulshan. Shah Mubarak Abm, 
one of the early writers of Urdu poetry, was the soul of Sufis in 
Delhi and was a descendant of the celebrated Shah Mahomad Ghos 
of Gwalior. Sheikh Sharafuddin Mazmun, a fiery soldier, became 
an ardent convert to Sufism. Shah Hatim was a celebrated Fakir, 
Jan Jana Mazbar was an enthusiastic Sufi. Mir Dard, a descend* 
ant of the famous saint Khwaja Bahauddin Nakhshband, was a 
most conspicuous Sufi poet. There are glimmerings of Sufi 
doctrines in the works of Mir, Souda and Ishq and other poets of 
the age. Persian poetry was replete with Sufistic verses and 
when it served as a model it naturally endowed Urdu with Sufism. 
It was but natural that Urdu songs should bear its imprint. 

“ To be painstaking in piety, to give up every thing for the 
Suttsm explained, sake of God, to avoid w6rldly shows and 
vanities, to renounce pleasure wealth and power whidi are the 
general objects of human ambition, to lead in sednsion a life solely 
dedicated to the service of God, sudi were the fundamental 
principles of Sufism Sufi poets were much given to praising 
physical beauty for according to them, ‘ worldly love was a ladder 
leading to spiritual love ’. They wrote about terrestrial love to 
train and prepare people for Love Divine and to make themselves 
understood to the general run of mankind by symbolism. Sufism 
is responsible for the curious blend of spirituality and sensualism 
which marks the love songs of Emrsia an 1 India. 

Erotic poetry in Urdu is clearly traceable to Sufism, to court 
Fpotlo element In influence, and to the imitation of Persian 
Urdu poetry. amorous poetry. The most characteristic form 
of poetry is the Ghazal whidi resembles somewhat to an English 
sonnet. The word literally means, ‘ to talk to women ’ or ‘ to talk 
amorously It consists of certain strings of verses each complete 
in itself. This is where it differs from the sonnet as it does not 
permit of a continuous description of beauty or a prolonged 
analysis of emotion. It is the easiest and oonseraratlv most 
practised form of composition. Continuity in the Ghiusal is the 
(^ption rather than the rule. Its scope is very limited and this 
limitation is its source strength as it enables the writer to con*; 
centrate and focus all his powers on one line. The rabjects ire 
various. The wailixgs o£ hqpdess love, the. yeaminn of an 
intMUHnoned lover, the cruelties of disdains mistresses, ^ loves 
of Bulbul and Gul, the vatiQm..j>hases of m a dnes s . the eostai^oi 
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bve, the various points o£ beauty, the pleasures of the oonyen- 
tional gardens, the delights of the ruby-coloured wine, the machina - 
tions of the rivals are some of the staple topics. The erotic 
element is universally found in all literatures. It is the primal 
force and must assert itself everywhere. It has assumed different 
forms in different places. Sufi doctrines regarded physiwl beauty 
as a stepping stone to heavenly love. Hence its deiignt in sensual 
beautv which was degraded and debased in the hands of poets not 
capable of realizing the ecstatic fervour of the saints. Their mis- 
tresses when not boys were deni monde who could charm and 
enthral every one and who were accessible to all and sundry. 
They were credited with trickery, hypocrisy, arro^nce, mean- 
ness, and every species of low canning. In its conceptions, 
Sufism tended to elevate and chasten emotion by seeking 
the Union of God but in common minds it became synonymous 
with the delights of lewdness and sensuality. The veiled and 
symbolic reference was lost sight of and often ignored. Sufism- 
made use of earthly imagery to make itself understood. It 
was however misunderstood both by readers and writers especially 
in the voluptuous courts of the pleasure-seeking Kings of Dellii 
and Nawabs of Oudh. 

Classic Urdu poetry has always been a favourite of the courts 
thriven in the halls of princes and nobles, 
poetry. * Delhi, Lucknow, Hyderabad, Kampur have been 
centres of poetic activities. The Oourts of Moghul Kings at Delhi 
and one of the princes at Lucknow, of the Nawabs of Oudh at 
Lucknow, of the Nawab of Rampur and of the Nizam of Hydera- 
bad have always fostered poetry. This Court patronage was 
a source of both strength add weakness for on the one hand it 
doled out rewards to encourage poetry, on the other it hampered 
its free movement and unrestrained development. One of the 
causes of the decay of old Urdu poetry was the extinction of the 
kingdoms of DelU and Oudh and the waning interest of other 
patron-rulers. Love themes were indulged into satiety especially 
in the court of the later Nawabs of Oudh. It grew up Cabinned 
and cramped and pandered to the taste of those for whom it was 
written. It is no wonder that the great bulk of Urdu poetry 
was dedicated to the worship of Venus and Bacchus. The Court 
poets wrote only Qasidas and Ghazals — Qasidas in praise of their 
patrons and Ghazal to celebrate some real or imaginary love. They 
chiefly depended for subsistence on the bounty of some nobleman 
or prince and it behoved them to please them by -writing Qasidas 
and reciting Ghazals. Scott’s lines may apply to some of them 
-with great force. 

« A ribald KinR and Oonrt 
Bade them toil on to mtke them sport 
Demsnded for their uiggsrd psj 
But fpr thair aaiils a looser lay/* 
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Being an adjunct of the courts, Urdu poetry lacked that 
variety, that richness, that ezpansiveness, that originality which 
characterize the best and greatest literatures of the world. 

The range of Urdu poetry is limited. Nature so fruitful a 
Limited range of theme for poets of West had not much inspira- 
poetry, tinn for Urdu bards. There are no Briants, no 
and ° landseape Whittiers, no Thompsons in Urdu. There is no 
poems. rapturous adoration of Nature like Wordsworth. 

There is not much written on purling streams and wavy fields, 
and singing birds although the conventional descriptions of spring 
and ga^ens, with the ubiquitous Bulbul arc plentiful. Many 
Urdu poets had a lyre of but one string and they harped and 
harped till they became monotonous. 'J'here is no sea poetry, no 
songs of freedom, no glowing passion for beauty. Court-ridden 
it. celebrated the much worn out love for wine and courtesan the 
intrigues of the rivals, the woe and despair of the lover, the 
complaints about the t 3 rranny of sky and untowardness of fate. 
It is only lately after the impact of western culture and litera- 
ture that new ground has been broken and the scope of poetry 
widened though there is still much room for improvement. 

Eastern poetry, Urdu poetry included, is saturated with pessi- 
Peulmlstle and mism. “ The oriental, by his mental constitu- 
meunebo^iy cnar- mystical, melandioly, imaginative, ratW 

poetry. than practical fatalistic in his tendencies. There 

is a note of profound melancholy and deep pathos, a note of 
weariness and disgust with life ; a note or utter hollowness .of 
worldly ambitions and worldly dreams of prosperity. From the 
weariness of life, he in spite of himself, is drawn and diverted to 
religion and mysticism. The impassioned invocations to God, the 
futile fight against the triumphant machinations of fate, the 
impotence or human will, .the piteods wail against the oppression 
of times and tyranny of the sky all reveal the Easterners ingrained 
nature. Apart from the natural tendencies of oriental writers to 
to be melancholy there was yet another cause, a contributory cause 
which tended to deepen, to accentuate this tendency in India. At 
the beginning of Nineteenth Century the star of the Mohammadans 
had set, the glory and greatness of Mohammadans were at on 
end.” There is no sturdy optimism and buoyancy as found in 
Browning. Tins mystic melancholy however, has lent a peculiar 
and incomparable charm to some of the fine compositions of Dard 
and Mir and con be traced in the writings of Anis and Dabir. 

The Qandas Hod for their models the master pieces of Anwari, 
Qadda. Khaqani, Urfi, Qaani, and Zalnr Farabi. The 

great masters of Urdu Qosii^ aye Sonda, 2iOuq, and Amir. Being 
modelled on Fersian Qasidaii, the language employed is dignified, 
learned and elevated. High sounding phraMs, extravagant byuer- 
bde, br fetched metaphoira and grand similes are employea to 
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give dignity to the composition. As they were written to please 
the patrons all the good qualities were lavished on the subject o£ 
the poem in the most extravagant terms. Some o£ the Qusidas 
show considerable literary skill and mastery o£ versification. Sti£E 
metres and difficult rhymes were attempted to show off their 
dexterity and ability. Figures of speech and tropes were freely 
indulged in. 


The Masnavis are also favourite compositions with the poets. 
Hasnavis. They follow the rules of Persian prosody and 

obey the canons laid down hy Persian masters. They are said to 
supply the place of an epic and drama but fall very short of the 
requirements of those two great forms of literature. The most 
notable Mnsnavi-writers in Urdu are Mir, Mir Hasan, Momin, 
Naseem, Qalaq, Nawab Mirza Shauq and Shauq Qidwai. The best 
Masnavis are Sihar-td-Bayan and Cftdzar-i-Naseem. Even in 
the Masnavi or narrative poems, the story usually is quite a 
subordinate matter ; it has in most cases been handled, time after 
time, and is familiar to the reader in its minutest detail. Even 
when the names chosen for the actors are new, the intrigue is old 
and the mode in which it is unfolded, is the only thing which dis- 
tinguishes one poem from another. The descriptions t&is confined 
within a narrow circle of incident and epithet repeat each other 

with great monotony” It is urged that these Masnavis 

fulfill the want of Drama in Urdu but a mere knowledge of the 
essentials of drama would disclose that Masnavi do not even mean 
an' approach to it. There is no characterisation, no plot architec- 
ture, no working up of situations, and little of that brilliant 
dialogue which is the life of dramas. The movement is slow and 
there is little or no action. Urdu Masnavis are more or less 


stereotyped and conventional. There is no counterpart of 
Firdausi’s Shah Namah or Nizami’s Sikandarnamah. SthanUbayan 
is however very eloquent and has many good points and Guhar 
Naseem is very clever and a creditable performance in Urdu litera- 
ture. 


The Marsias arc one of the redeeming features of Urdu literop 
Harslas. ture. They contain landscape poems although 

nature serves only as a back ground. There are graphic pictures 
of battles and fights. They are excellent narrative poems full of 
fire and eloquence. Their achievements and services to Urdu 
literature ore- discussed in detail in a subsequent chapter. 


The Qitas and Rubais have not commanded the same attention 
qiu and Rubai. os Ghazals. They are often didactic in character 
full of noble sentiments and great thoughts. Every great writer 
has written Rubais. The Rubais of Anis, Dabir and HaU are the 
most noted. 
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The relation OE Ustad (poetical preceptor) and Shagird (pupil) 
Some peculiar jg unique in Urdu literature. Early compOBi- 
reiatl?D‘or puplt tions of the poets were regularly corrected an«l 
to master. the poets were uniformly drilled in the art of 

writing verse. Urdu poets are linked in a vast chain of I'ulatiou- 
ship. It behoved the pupil to carry on the' style and particular 
canons of his poetical master and it was considered wrong to 
deviate from tliem. This often led to the domination of form 
over ideas and helped to pin Urdu poetry to conventionality. 
Sometimes a master-spirit freed itself and shot forth into 
brilliance. 

Symposiums or Mushairas were literary arenas where poems 
Husbairas. on a set refrain or otherwise, were recited to 

the admiration and applause of fellow poets and enthusiastic 
listeners. These were a sort of poetical contests and helped much 
to popularise Urdu poetry. No such institution is known to 
Europe. 

In accordance with the custom of Persian poets Urdu poets 
Takhullus. select a nom de poete and they are generally 

known to the poetic world by their self-chosen soubriqwt. Some- 
times this poetical surname is selected by the Ustad and bes- 
towed on the pupil. 

Urdu poetry, however, with all its limitations and at its best 
Appreciation of is sublimely emotional and makes a powerful 
best ite*omotioii^ appeal to sentiment. It is very sweet and subtle 
ai cbaracter. and is pre-eminent in its special sphere. It is 
steeped in love. The songs of sorrow, the wailings of ho^ess 
love, the utter despair of unrealized desire, the poignant grief at 
the departure of the beloved, are soul stirring and make an appeal 
at once strong and efiEective. There are gems scattered through- 
out Urdu poetry which can compare favourably with the best of 
English literature or for the matter of that, with any literature of 
the world, in the loftiness of thought, in the delicMy of emotion, 
in melody and rhythm, in richness of im'igery, and in the haunting 
quality which is the hall-mark of genuine poetry. There is much 
that is useless, base and tinsel in Urdu poetry but so it is in all 
the literatures of the world, Urdu poetry and prose has had a 
short life^ The leaven of modem culture and western learning 
has acted beneficially. Urdu poetry now boasts of nat^ songs, 
pastorals, landscape poems and translateness of fordgn poems. 
There is a wholesome departure from the beaten rats and worn 
out grooves of old Urdu poetry. There is a splendid future for 
Urdu poetry as people who are equipped with the edtures of Eact 
and WMt have begun to take an active interest in its activities. 



chapter IV. 

THE DECCAN SCHOOL OF EARLY URDU POETRY. 

[t is a remarkable fact that Urdu poetry first blossomed in the 
Musulman Courts of Deccan princes in a dialect called Dakbini. 
Before examining the causes of such a phenomenon it would be 
better to understand what Dakbini is, and how it is generally 
distinguished from Urdu. 

Dakbini is the form of Hindustani used by Musulmans in the 
WhatisDakhinl? Deccan. Like Urdu it is written in Persian 
character but is much more free from Persianization. It has 
certain peculiarities. The Muhammadan armies carried verna- 
cular to the South before it was standardized and it then contained 
many idioms which are now excluded from literary prose. The 
contact with the surrounding dialects, Marathi, I’amil, and Telegu 
affected the idiom and construction to a certain extent. It docs 
not use the agent case with ‘ ne ’ before transitive verbs in the 
past tense ■ as is the characteristic feature of all the dialects of 
western Hindi. It employs the oblique genitive, as a base for 
declension in phrases like ‘ mere ko ’, where the standard would 
be ‘ mujh ko ’. These and certain other peculiarities and idioms 
were taken to Northern India where in course of time they dis- 
app^red under the gradual process of consolidation of language. 
It is therefore incorrect to regard Dakbini as corrupt literary 
Urdu. It is only a variation of Urdu which received cultivation 
in the Courts of Bijapur and Golcunda and was raised to the 
dignity of a literary language by Wali wliosc example was 
followed by writers in the North. 

It is interesting to trace the reasons which led to the pheno- 
SfUrtupoMpym raenal rise of Ur Ju poetry in the Deccan. It 

the Deeean. would have been natural to expect that Urdu 
poetry woukl start its career in its home — Dellu. Instead, we find 
the centre of poetic activities in the Deccan so remotely situated 
from its cnidle. What is the reason of this ? No attempt has 
yet been made to answer this all import-mt, question and to 
explain this phenomenon a reference to the history of that period 
of the Deccan would be necessary. The founder of the Bahmani 
Kingdom was a devoted disdple of a Brahman named Gangoo. 
When he ascended the throne he not only assumed the name of 
his guru in token of reverence but made Gangoo liis revenue 
Minister. “ It is generally believed that Gangoo was the first 
Brahman who accepted office in the service df a Mahomedan Prince ; 
before w'hose time. thcBralimins were not engaged in public affairs 
but passed their lives in the duties of religion Since Gaz^oo’s 
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The employment aoceptanoe o£ employment, the management o£ 
Ralfinna' revenuc has been committed generally to 

ment and ’’ the Brahmins by all the princes in the Deccan/'' 
aeerant^^ whteh Xhe employment o£ Hindus in the revenue de- 
Persian were now purtment resulted in the rapid development o£ 
kept In Hindi. the language and indicated the firiendly relations 
subsisting between the two communities. Ibrahim Adil Shah 
enlisted Deccanis instead o£ £oreigoers in his service and by 
his order “ the public accounts £ormerly kept in Persian were 
now written in Hindoy (Hindi) under the management o£ the 
Brahmins who soon acquired great influence in his Government."^ 
Tliis was a great triumph £or the vernacular Which now became 
the language o£ ofiice and cons^uently made considerable pro- 
gress. The Hindus were no negligible quantity in the South and 
The close reia- <»ns^uently the numerous intrigues and fights 
tions of Hoham- ' £or' supremacy of the Mahomedan rulers called 
Hindus? powerful Hindu princes. Some- 

times they were won over by one party, 
at other times they were conciliated by a rival faction ancl 
persuaded to form a coalition against a dangerous and aggressive 
The potiey of neighbour. Occasionally the Mahome&ns com- 
toiera on praot - against the Hindu Chief. These mancBU- 

vres and diplomatic relations fostered intercourse between Hindus 
and Mahomedans which benefited the vernacular not a little. 
“ There can be no doubt that during the three himdred years 
of independence Golcunda and Bijapur there was a for closer 
intercourse between the two races (Hindus and Mahomedans) 
than existed elsewhere in India. There seems not only a 
mutual toleration but a strong affection between the Huidu 
subjects on the onp hand and the Mahomedan rulers on the other, 
which was weakened only towards the decline of the Beejapiur 
Kingdom by unnecessary cruelty towards the rising power of the 
Mahrattas.’’-' So cordial was the relationship that Mahomedan 
princes and noblemen in the Deccan used to marry Hindu wives 
and Hindu princes did not scruple to Mahomedan wives. It 
was due to the policy of toleration that so many Hindus were 
appointed in the administration. Though there were internecine 
wars, yet the Sultans of Gujarat and the Bahmani kings had 
for more opportunities for oonsoUdation and peaoeful development 
than the rulers at Delhi which witnessed intermittent but 
frequent irruptions from the North. 

The cordial relations subsisting between Hindus and Mahome- 
dans, the employment of a large number of Hindus in the 
State service, me use of the vomacular for keqnng accounts and 

(1) Brlgg'i^Ferlshte, Volome II, ptgA 282, Bditlon 1000. 

(2) Ihldt Volame III, page 80, ^ n 

(8l Gribbles Hiftorj of the Oeeceo, VUnne 1, page 28f| 
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records, the general policy of toleration tliat was practLaed, all 
these factors combined tended to consolidate and develop the 
vernacular, Dakhini, and to raise it into importance and. make 
. it a fit medium for literature. The presence of 
thi 'the Sufis in Southern India who disregarded all 
OakhiDl Ians- distinctions of creed and language generally 
"***■ favoured the vernacular by which they could 

reach all dasses. Most of the early poets were Sufis and they 
composed their songs in the language of the people. 

The curtain has only partially been raised on the history of 
The Imperfect and Urdu poetry of this period. The accounts of 
^agmentary M- the writers are fragmentary. There is no 
eount of this contemporary Tazkirah to throw light on the 

® ■ writers of this age. Only a few names are 

known and a small portion of their writings is available in tiic 
few chronicles composed many years after, which have fortunately 
been preserved. The literary interest has just been awakened 
and with the lapse of time much will be brought to light l)y tiui 
patient research of enthusiastic scholars. The first writer of Urdu 
Shujauddin Hurl poetry of any note is Shujauddiu Nuri, a native 
ofGujerat. of Gujerat, a friend of Fausi and acontemjtoniry 

of Akbar. He was the tutor of the son of the Wash* of Sultiin 
Abul Husan Kutab Shah of Golcunda. A few verses, s:iid to he 
his are preserved in old Tasskiras especially in that of Qaim. Tiiey 
are notra not for their poetic merit but for their historical interest. 

The kings of Golcunda and fii^apur were men of refinement 
Why Oakhinl culture. They not only patronised literary 
aueeumbed to the meu but were themselves writers of creditable 
8l*n V*** verses, both in Persian and Dakliini, as Urdu 

* was called in the South. The ssivants who 

gathered at their courts were all scholars of Persian, and Persian 
as the litemi^ language of Mohammadans wsis cultivated in their 
courts. The new vernacular was surromded by alien dhilects, 
Telegu, Marhathi and Ganarese, from whom it could not seek any 
inspiration. Being in the hands of Persian scholars of Mobam- 
madan ruling Courts, and having no powerful infiuence to coun- 
teract tlie effect of Persianization, the new vernacular naturally 
modelled itself upon Persian. 

Golcunda was the intellectual resort of literary men. The 
The court of Ool- kingdom, being founded in 1518 A.D.,' attained 

Mahomed '“oUS ? , of , 

Qutb Shah (1680- oultan (juh Qutb Shah II who is also called 
1811 A. D.) <^tb Shah was the son of Ihrahim Qutb 

Shah upon whose death in 1581 A.D. he ascended the throne in 
his twelfth year. In 1587 A.D. he concluded peace with Adil 
Shah of Bijapur and rave bis sister in marriage to him. He wim 
a contemponury of Alwar and Shalt Abbas of Persia. The latter 
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emperor courted his alliance by asking his daughter in marriage 
for one of his sons, and Qutb Shah esteeming rae connection with 
so great a monarch as an honour complied with his request. He 
founded a city at about 8 miles from Golcunda which he called 
Bhagnagar after his mistress Bhagmati, a celebrated courtezan ; 
but being afterwards ashamed of his amour he changed the name 
to Hyderabad the present capital of the Nizams. He was extremely 
fond of literature and fine arts. He loved architecture and con- 
structed many buildings, the most notable being Khudad Mahal, 
and Bargah-i-EhusravL Scholarship and arts flourished and poets 
and men of letters were attracted to his court from Persia and 
Arabia by his munificence. He had a fixed time when he held 
literary discussions and reunions. Calligraphy attained to a great 
hei^t and f^ous calUgraphists from Persia and Iraq assembled 
at Hyderabad. ■ The most famous scholars at his courts were Mir 
Mahommed Momin Astrabadi and Mir Jumla. He was very fond 
of religious discussions and always tried hard to promote the 
advancement of Shia faith which had been adopted by the founder 
of the dynasty in Golcunda. This devotion to Shiaism led to the 
compoeition of many Marsias. 

'rhis Sultan was not only a beneficent patron of art and 
. . nn.* UteHiture Irat was a writer of verses of no mean 

and a patron of <^er. He has written in Dakhini, Persian and 
amro*"** iitar* Telegu. He has left a voluminous knliyat 
^ running to more than 1,800 pagra. Mahommad 

Qnli Qutb Shah adopted the nom de plume ‘ ^tb Shah ’ in 
Persian and Muani, ‘ Spiritual ’ in Dakhini. Hu kuliyat consists 
of many varieties of composition. They are in following order 
niasnavis, qasidas, tarjibbands, Persian- marsias, dakhni maraiaa 
and rubiyats. From the introduction it appears that Sultan 
Mahommed Quli Qutb Shah wrote 5(^,000 verses. 

Simplicity and sweetness are the predominant notes of bis 
poems. Sun^ and love are the two powerful themes that govern 
his poetry. He does not confine himself to those alone. He enluges 
his field and writes on human society and the beauties of Nature 
and in this he foreshadows Souda and Nazeer Akbarabadi. There 
are many masnavu on fruits which are purely Indian, liiete is a 
masnavi on Indian vegetables, and one on game birds found in 
In^. There are many poems on customs and manners -sudi as 
those observed at marriages, or on birth-dajrs ; on fes^yals of 
Hindus and Mahomedans sudi as, Holi, Diwali, S^bharat, Id, 
Milad-i-Nabi, Basant ; on general subjects such as the elephant 
and the rainy season (rf Inua. There u an interesting diidogne 
in poetry betweeii a goblet and a decanter of wine. Hew 
written a Qasidu in praise of Bagh' Mahommad SbaU and has 
many poems in jnaise of God, the Prophet and his contpanions. 
He is also, the author of many touching Mandas on the tragedy of 
Kariula. 
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QuU Qutb Shah ia the first great writer of Urdu poetry whose 
Charaeterlstles of works are extant. The language shows consi- 
his works In derahle development and consolidation and it is 
Oakhtni. prohahle that many other ^vriters must have 

mreoeded him hut their works have not seen the light of day. 
There are religious masnavis anterior to the time of Quli Quth 
Shah hut they are not literary in any sense. It is for the first timO 
that Quth Shah’s works disdpse literary merit. He is the first to 
write in the style of Persians and to collect a Divan in alphabetical 
order after their manner - an honour hitherto assigned to Wali. 
He not only practised the usual forms of compositions but 
shows originality and highly developed taste in writing about 
subjects of local interest. He has not wholly succumbed to the 
inflnanea of Hindi iuflaence of Persian as Hindi influence is very 
clearly discernible in bis works. He uses Hindi 
words and constructions in profusion, emplcm local colour 
seeks for similes and metaphors relating to India, Hindicize 
Persian words and constructions, uses Hindi epithets in praise of 
God ; refers to Hindu heroes and Indian legends borrowed from 
Hindu epics ; celebrates the love of a woman fora man. There is no 
perversion of taste in the mode of address as found later on in 
Urdu poetry. Persian is not forgotten. It lent to him the pro- 
sody, the forms of composition, vocabulary, idioms, constructions, 
themes, sumles and metaphors. He is not a pedant and uses 
Arabic and Persian words as they are commonly spoken and does 
not care to see whether they are etymologically correct or not. 
The archaic character of the language and quaint Indian construc- 
tions and words long fallen into disuse deter pewle from reading 
Dakhini poetry and it will be some time before (^tb Shah comes 
into his own. 


Qutb Sbah is the first literary figure of great importance to 
His position as a write copiously and well, who demonstrated the 
po*t. capacity of Urau as a literary language and who 

laid the foundations of a noble literature and who foreshadowed 
the advent of greater people and as such is worthy to be ranked 
with the great fathers of Urdu poetry. 

Sultan Mahommad Qutb Shah was nephew and successor of 
SniunHahommad Sultan QuU Qutb Shah. He was bom in Gol- 
Qutb Shah (isil* cunda in 1591 A.D. and was itaarried to bis 
1626 A.D). cousin, the daughter of Sultan Quli Qutb Shah. 

He was an mctremely religious man, living his life according to his 
faith and verv liberal and fond of architecture. Amongst other 
things he built Imarat Hahi Mahal, Jama Musjid better known as 
Mecca Masjid, Muhammadi Mahal, Dal Mahal, etc. He was a 
ihiUUant writer of verse and prose and composed both in Persian 
and DakhinL He has left two diwans one in Dakhini and another 
in Peraian which contain all varieties of poetic forms. He adopted 
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the poetical appellation oE ‘ Zilallah ' or ‘ shadow of God ' in Persian 
and Qutb Shah in Urdu. The latter nom de guerre has caused 
some confusion for his predecessor Quli Qutb Shah also sidopted it 
but he did so only in Persian. Both of his Diwans are preserved 
in the library of Nawab Sir Salar Jung at Hyderabad. His verses 
are marked by sweetness of diction, simplicity, and gracefulness of 
style. 


Abdulla Qutb Shah was the son of Sultan Mohammad Qutb Shah 


Sultan Abdullah 
Qutb Shah (1625- 
1674 A.O.) 


and was tlie sixth Sulbin of the Qutb Shahi 
dynasty of Golcunda at Hyderabad. Born in 
1614 A.D. he ascended the throne of his fatlier 


after his death in 1 625 A.D. He acknowledged himself a tributary 
of Shah Jehan and purchased his protection by paying an annual 
sum. In 1656 A.D. he incurred the displeasure of that sovereign 
and prince Aunmgzeb, then governor of the imperial territories 
in the Deccan, enraged at his conduct, marched to Hyderabad 
which he took and plundered. AbduUa had to yield and accepted 
humiliating terms and from tliat time he remained in fact a vassal 
of the Moghul Empire. He was however a great patron of fine 
arts and literature and had a passion for building palaces. Scholars 
and erudite persons from Persia and Arabia congregated at his 
court, whom he rewarded with great libcnility. Many of these 
men of letters dedicated their works such as the Burhan Qata 
and the Lughaat Fiusi or Persian lexicon to him. He wrote verses 
both in Persian and Dakhini and adopted the pen-name of Abdulla 
in his writings. He has left Diwans in Kekhtiv and Persian. His 
verses are fluent and sweet. Asaafi Malkapuri has quoted many 
of his Dakhini verses in his ‘ Tazkirah Shaurai Dakin' 


An important Dakhini poet flourished during his time — Ibn 
„ . , Nishati. Nothing is known about his life except 

" ’ * ' that be is the author of a charming Masnavi in 

Dakhini entitled tkuthan (garden). “This is a fairy tale of love 
and adventure, is named after its heroine and is said to be a 
translation of a Persian work entitled the Baeatin. It deals with 
Alexander and Lochman and describes the fabulous town Kanehan 
Patan “ city of ^Id ” as a land of Cockaigne in the East. A 
manuscript of this work is preserved in the East India House 
about 130 pages long.” 

Ghawasi wrote the romance of Saif-ul-muluk, the son of the 
Otaawast’sRomanee kiiv of %^t and Badi-ul-Jamal, the princess 
of of (Aina. The author who is onljr known by 

the above nom de flume was a Smh poet and 
flourished at the court <A Abdulla ({utb Shah. This popular 
romance is probably adcqited from the Persian version ohe of 
the Arabian Mights tales, .-llhe prolcNrae contains poems in praise 
of God, Mahonumad the Ptophet, the four Cal^hs, saints am tike. 
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reigning king of Golcnnda. The poet introduces his name in the 
■asnavi of Tuti- eighteenth couplet of the first poem. He is also 
?iaS9 a’.d!)** **' author of a masnavi called Tulinamah or 

tales of a parrot wrongly attributed by Sir 
Charles Lyall to Ibn Nishati. These tales were translated from 
the I’ersian Tutinamcih of Ziyai Nakhshbi during the reign of 
Sultan' Abdulla Qutb Shah. The prologue contains a long eulogy 
of this sovereign, it is ultimately derived from the Sanskrit 
original entitled Suka Saptnii. in its turn it furnished material 
for the work of Haidw Bakhsh one of the pioneers of the Fort 
William school who wrote his famous Tutlnamah in 1801 A.D. 
Ghawosi has int^uoed his poetic name in the body of this 
Masnavi in a distich , which is rejjeated at the end of eiieh tale. 
The date of composition as stated in the epilogue is 1639 A.D. 
(1st Kajjab A. H. 1049). Mention must also be made of an 
Sabras. A book of bnportant work in old Deccani prose -Sabras 
hlr** Maulana Wajliai who flourished during 

hal. Composed Sultan Abdulla Qutb Shah and 

*** **' the sunshine of his favours. He was 

d contemporary of Ghawasi. Sc^as was written 
about 1040 A. H. or 1045 A. H. at the order of Sultan Abdulla 
Qutb Shah. Specimens of old Deccani prose earlier than Sabrat 
could be found and are still extant but they appertain more 
<fc less to the domain of religion or Sufism. The outstanding 
features of the book as mentioned by Moulvi Abdul Haq who 
ushep^d it in to public notice are that the book contains one long 
continuous story, thatzt has literary merits and that it is written 
in rhyming prose, in which tlie influence of Zahuri is clearly 
discernible. The treatment is quite simple and the narrative is 
clear and flowing. The plot is very thin and is used only as a 
peg on which to hang dissertations on love, reason, bravery, 
avarice, the JESixir of Life and the like. The language used is 
the same as found in the Deccani Kuliyats of the Qutb Sliahi 
kings. 

Tahsinuddin which may be a proper name or an honorific 
Tahsinuddin * masnavi entitled ‘ Qissai Kamrup* 

o-Kala, about the same time. Kala, the 
heroine, is the daughter of the king of Ceylon and Kamrup, the 
hero, is the son of the king of Oudn. TTzoy dream of each other 
and instantaneously foil in love as in the story of the princess of 
China in the' Anibian Night Kamrup goes out to find the 
lady of his dream and after numerous adventures and wanderings 
in Btranm countries he meets liis love and is happily marrira 
to her . It is remarkable that though the work is of a Mahomedan, 
the personages of the story are Hindus. 'Iliis Masnavi is pub- 
lished by Garrin de Tassy in 1836 A.D. under the title of the 
Adventures of Kamnq>. It is interesting to note that tlie fanw ro 
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Germaa poet Goethe rend an exact translation of this poem and 
said that it gave him infinite pleasure. 

Tlie last king of Golcanda though pleasure-loving and indolent 
Abul Hasan Qutb culture, a patron of scholars, and 

Shah (1674-1687 a poct. His literary name was Tana Shah. 
A.1)., died 1704 A. Only one verse is said to survive him and is 
quoted by Lutf Ui his Tiizkira called Gtdshan-i- 
Uind. He was the son-in-law of Abulia Qutb Shah, after whose 
<lemise he succeeded to the throne. Golcnnda was conquered by 
Aurangseb after a degc of seven mouths in 1687 A.D. and 
reduced to a ]>roviucc of Moghul Empire. Abul Hasan was taken 
prisoner and ended his life in captivity. He was much addicted 
to smoking and craved jHirmissiun to indul^ in bis favourite 
habit in his (»nfinement. 

At his court flourished miuiy ])oet8 and one of theni was Tabai 
Tabai's Qissai wrote a Masnavi entitled Qissai-Behram 

Behram and Gul- u Gulbiulan, a fiiiry story adopted from the 
badan. 1670 A.O. Persian. Nothing is known of the author. It 
contains about 1340 distichs and was composed in 1670-71 A.D. 
The work is dedicated to Shah Abul Uastm of Golcunda. - 

The court of Bijapur was similarly cultured, brilliant and 
Court of Bijapur. noted for its lavish patronage of literature. Ibra- 
Shah l(. (1680- kim Adil Shah 11 hud great taste for architecture 
1626 A. 0.) and for the company of literary men. One of the 

greatest poets of Persian, MuUa Zahuri who arrived at Bijapur in 
1580 A. D. and died in 1616 A. D. achieved great fame at his 
court. He dedicated two of his Works Khau>an-i~KhalU and 
Gxdzar-i’Ibrahim to Ibrahim Adil Shah and wrote three prefaces 
Zahuri died 1616 to Nauraa of Ibrahim Adil Shah which ate 
A. D. regiuxled as masterpieces of Persian prose style. 

Mir Sanjar and Malak Qami who were Persian jiocts also lived at 
his court Ibrahim Adil Shah wrote a work on music in Hindi 
verse and called it Nauraa, 

Ali Adil Shah 11 of Bijapur also entertained celebrities in 
All Adil Shah II literature at his court The pease of his 
(1666-1672 A. D.) reign wus disturbed by the rising of the cele- 
brated Mahratta chief Shivaji who captured many stronghold 
belonging to Bijapur au<l killed Afzal Khan, the Bijapur general. 
During his reign (1656-1672 A. D.) flourished a celebrated poet 
Masrati. called Nasrati (victorious). His name was 

Mahomnuid Nasrat He was related to the ruler of Carnatic but 
led the simple, abstemious >md wandering life of a durwesh. 
From Carnatic where he lived for a long time, he came to Bijapur, 
was made a mansaMar at the court of Ali Adil Shah 11, and 
became a fiivourite and associAte of the king. In 1076 A. H., or 
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Ali tVamaii 1665 1665 A. D. he wrote a long Masnavi ora heroic 
poem entitled Ali Namah, a histcnical account 
of the reign of Ali Adil Shah 11, containing an eulogy of that 
sovereign under whom he lived and served. The book comprises 
a few Qasidas and Matlas, all laudatory in character. This is 
the first poem in Dakhini which is written in panegyric of a King. 
Ali Adil Shah rewarded Niisrati by bestowing on him the title of 
poet-laureate a rank which he deserved for his excellent verses. He 
composed another Masnavi in Dakhini verse called Gulshan-i-Iahq, 
or garden of love in 1068 A. H. (1657 A. D.), a story celebrating 
Qui »kan-i-lthq, the love of Kunwar Manohar, son of Suraj 
(1667 A. D.) Bhanu, and Madh Malti. This story has exten- 

sively been handled by various writers in the approved conven- 
tional style, and many, versions of it are still extant. The romance 
is preceded by along prologue in which is an eulogy of the author’s 
patron. He also wrote Guldasta-ulahq (bouquet of love) 
Guida»ta-i-i$hq betwecu 1650 and 1670 A. D., a collection of 
(1660-70 A. D.) Dakhini odes and amatory poems which he 
dedicated to his patron, the Sultiin. Nasrati died in 107 5 A. H. 
(1685 A. D.). It is doubtful if he was a Brahman as stated by 
Sir Charles Lyall. Uc was a Sunni and a disciple of the family 
of Shah Bandanawaz Gesu-daniz. He eulogises the saint in one 
of his verses. He was a graceful writer of verses and though his 
language is very archaic and not easy of understanding yet his 
poems have sweetness, flow and melody. 

A contemporary of Nasrati who lived and wrote in the time of 
Hashml died 1679 Ali Adil Shah 11, was Hoshmi the pseudonymn 
A. D. of Sliah liashim of Bijapur. He had the mis- 

fortune to be bom blind but was very quick-witted and composed 
graceful poems in Hindi. He rendered the story of Yusuf and 
Zuleikha in Dakhini verse. I hc influence of Bhasha is clearly 
discernible in his writings as he frequently employs ahyam or 
double-meaning and celebrates the love of woman for a man 
contrary to the style of Persian poetry. Germs of Rekhti are also 
found in his verses. He died in 1190 A. H. (1679 A. D.). 

Amongst other poets of the Deccan a mention may be made of 
Daulat. Daulat who in 164U A. D. wrote Qissai Shah 

Bahram'O-BanU'Uaaan, the story of Bahman, king of Persia and 
the fairy Bauu, a masnavi dealing with strange adventures of 
Pithram Gor'in the city of Deo Safed (white demon) and his 
fftlling in love with, and eventually marryiu^ Banu Hasan, a fairy 
who used to frequent the palace gardens. Faiz of whom nothing 
Faiz. is known was the author of the story of Bazwan 

Shah, prince of China, and the fairy princess Ruh Afza. This mas- 
navi was completed in 1094 A. H. (1683 A. D.) and is an adapta- 
tion of a Persian work in prose. 
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There is a lane list of minor and unimportant poets mentioned 
Minor and an* . ^7 the various writers of taskiras. No verse is 
Important poeu. quoted from them and verj often the mention is 
limited to the nom de plume of the poet. It is of no practical use 
to recount the names of all of them. Ahmad of Gujarat, Saadi of 
Deccan who was confounded with the Saadi of Persia, Fasal, Ashiq, 
Amir and Asad may however be mentioned. 

The towering personality of this age, however, is Wali, who is 
fitly denominated Baba-i*rekhta (the father of 
Uriu poetry), the Urdu Chaucer with whom 
Urdu poetry takes a demiite start tiis claim to be the first to 
compile a diwan in Urdu in the style of Persian poets, as advo* 
cated by Azad and other earlier writers cannot be supported in 
view of the collections of poems left bv the Qutb Shahi Kings of 
Golcunda. This fact however does not detract much from his fame. 
The impulse that he gave to Urdu poetry was powerful and lasting. 
Even in the succeeding generation, his position in Urdu poetry is 
recognised by such poets of eminence and repute as Mu Qasim 
and his contemporary Hatim. All have paid weir tributes to his 
genius and his achievements. 

There is some confusion about his name. ' According to some 
Confusion about his name is Mahommad Sbamsuddin and bis 
bis name poetical name is Wali. According to uthers it is 

Mahommad Wali, with Sbamsuddin as a honorific title altd Wali 
as a poetical surname. Blumhardt thinks it is Shah Waliullah. 
Asad calls him Shams Walliullab. These variations and difiEcorences 
are due to the fact that there was a saintiy personage of the name 
of Shams Walliollah at Ahmedabad and writers frequently con* 
founded the saint with the poet. 

It is incorrect to state that Wali was bom at Ahmedabad as is 
maintained by Garcin de Tassy, Blumhardt and 
ine place of ^rtb Mir Hasan in his tazkira. He was bom at 
and aneestFjr. Aurangabad in the Deccan in 1079 A. H. (1668 
A. D.) as is borne out by recent researches thus confirming Mir 
Taqi’s statement in his taskira. It is again a mistake to connect 
him bj birth with Shah Wajihuddin Alvi, as he is descended 
from the Qadria Sheikhs of Aurangabad. He was however a 
rel^fious pupil of the saint and. we qamdas and tarjih-bands 
which Wali has writteninhis pnuse expresF only the reverence and 
veneration of the disciple for his pir. Thore is no . mention of 
Wali in the list of the descendants of Shah Wajihuddin. internal 
evidence of his works also jwpves oondnsivdy that he wasm 
Gujerati by birth and ancestry as he himself prodaims hmMmlf 
to be a Dakhini in his verses and usee words and idioms peculiar 
to DakhinL It has been sought to fortify the argument of bis 
being a native of Gbjerat by quoting the qatida-in whidi' he 
desenbes his angqidi on his separation from Gujerat but it hi 

D .-6 
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apparent that he regrets the absence as a traveller and not os a 
native. His masnavi in prtiise of Surat does not necessarily 
point to his Ghijerati origin. 


Brought up at Aurangabad, he studied there up to the age 
of twenty (1688 A. D.) and then went to 
Ahmedabad which was a ftunous centre of 


learning. The madrasah or academy of Maulana Wajihuddin 
Alvi Gnjerati attracted students and scholars from different and 
distant places. Wali enrolled himself as a pupil and after some 
years he became a religious disciple of the saint After a short 
while he returned back to his native place and abandoned him* 
self to the study of poets with great zeal and fervour. He him- 
self began to compose poems, his own genius having been lrin<^lpd 
by his extensive readings. He wrote ghazals, qasidas, masnavis, 

HUUrduDlwan. m«W»aii^it, rubaiyat, qitajit and 

tar]ibbands. Wah went to Ahmedabad and 


showed the collection of verses to his friends and Gnjerati poets 
who admired it e»»edingly, and bis verses evoked great praise 
and appreciation. 


Wali is said to have visited Delhi twice, once in A. D. 1700 
Two visits to (■^* 1112) during the reign of Emperor 

Aurangzebe when he attracted some attention 
and 1722 A. 0. and was advised by Shah Sasidullah Gulshan, 
the well known snfi and Persian poet of his age at Delhi, to 
compile a rekhta diwan after the manner of the Persian poets. 
It is not at all certain whether he became bis pupil in poetry but 
he was mitiated by him in sufism. Wali came bock to Ahm^abad 
' where he had formed an ardent attachment for one Syed Abnl* 
moaani and had been his constant attendant. The Syed resolved 
to visit the saints and shrines of Delhi and Sirhind. Wali 
aoomnpanied him to Delhi in the third year of the reign of the 
Emp^r Mohammad Shah A. D. 1728 (A. H. 1134) (1)7 He hod 
the diwan with him which lea^ into instant fame. Its apprecia- 
tion was universal and enthusiasm for his verses spread like wild 
fire. His ghazals were sung in courts, in bazaars, in streets, in 
banquet h^ and sufistic assemblies of saints. His contemporaries 
hailed them with delight and his verses became the croze of the 
city. The poets who had hitherto confined their efforts to Persian 
betook themselves to the charining venmcular, followed Wali 
and began to compile diwans in Urdu. It was at the instance of 
SaaduUah Qulshan, his religions preceptor, that Wali 
the Urdu idiom for the Dakhini one in many of his 


(1> Bod* ia bb Orieatol Btognphlod OleUonaijr itatM that Wdl took bb Dimn 
lo Delhi ia 1720 A. D. C1182 A. B.) bnk !•« Snaa not give anj rathorltjr far bb 
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After some tune he retomed to Ahmedabad and after a ehort 
Bojoom tiiere, he went beck to Aurangabad. 
In 1141 A. H. (1730 A. D.) be compiled a 
book entitled Dab Majlis in commemoration of the martyrs of 
Karbala. It is a voluminous work and is written in the pure 
Dakhini dialect and idiom. It was rendered into prose by one 
Fazli whose work outstripped the original in fame. He is also 
said by the author of Gulwan-i-Hind to have compiled a diwan 
n..*h nAA-L n “ HmdL Wali again went to Ghijerat and 
died in Ahmedabad in 1155 A. H. (1744 A. D.) 
and lies buried tiiere. 


Wali had numerous friends to whom he was sincerely and de> 
Wall’s friendships votedly attached. Lala Khemdas of Aurang- 
and religion. abad, Syed Abnl Maani of Ahmedabad, Amratud, 
Gohar Lai, and Mahammad Yar Khan of Delhi are all fitly 
celebrated in his verses. He had no sectarian prejudices and was 
broad in his sympathies. In the matter of his faith he was 
between the Imamians and the Sunnis, but there is no trace of 
bigotry. The immoderate praises he showers on Ali might lead 
us to think that he was a Shiah. He was also essentially mystic 
. or spiritualistic and might be compare to 

ssn sm. under the appearance of 

levity and licentiousness he unveils the system of Mahomedan 
sufis with the aid of allegories, metaphors and aUusions thouffh 
occasionally he speaks openly without their adventitious aid. 
He was a great rover and he seems to have visited many places. 
It is not quite smre whether he visited the distant province of 
Bengal as Garcin de Tassy would make us believe by quoting 
a verse referring to the beauties of Bengal. He must have 
visited Satara as Satara, Delhi and Burat find mention in his 
verses. He knew the arts of Europe. * Eur^an paintings *, 
he says, ‘ are ravished /with astonishment in seeing thy &oe...the 
phaina of the land of the Deccanies.’ He was a passionate lover of 
beauty in nature and human beings audit is fitly described m his 


verses. 

Wali preserved the independence of a true port and a saint 
Hla independenee because no prince or minister is eulpgistically 
ofeharaeter. mentioned in bis verses. He was however 
not free from the dgoism and vanity , of the po^ fac he has 
indulged in self laudatory verses and had bis flings at Us 
contemporaries and predecessors. This may have been oonven* 
t ini»*l as it is customary with the Persian poets to exalt their 
own poetic powers. 

His works are interesting both for themselves . and for tiis 
language. His style is easy and dggsnt He 
served as amodel to Urdu poetsand'Us diwan 
laid and sfarength e ned the fonndations of Urdn poefoy. h» 
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Nortiiem India. Sim^Kdty and melody are hu keynofeei. Hii 
▼eraee are eloqnen^ flowing, and sj^ontaneoiui and have no ngns 
laboor. They are not overlaM with ezoeariye ornaments 
and fignreBoE speecdi. There is little o£ conceit abont them. 
His diraon is sweet and chaste. Many of his yersea do not show 
any ardiaism which would haye been natural to e:q)ect in an 
old poet, and are wonderfully modern. IVuly he is the ' Adam 
of Urdu poetry.' 



CHAPTER V. 

THE DELHI SCHOOL OF URDU POETS. PART I 

THE AGE OF ARZU AND HATIH. 


The iinpiilBe given by Wall did not exhaust itself but . was 
I taken up by tiie enthusiasts at Delhi, who had 
e ear y wr n. devoted themselves to the eomposilions 

of Persian poems in approved style. Abru, Hatim, Naji, Mazraun, 
and Mazhar were contemporaries of Wali and pioneers of Urdu 
poetry. They are regarded as tiiie early fathers of the rekhta, 
who nursed and reared the newly found babe. 

This period saw a meat consolidation of the lang^ge. 
Servlee to the Poetic diction was not fixed. The language 
poetle diotlon- was stUl in a fluid state for poetic purposes, 
and laasnago. There were many archaic and uncouth words 
which had been a legacy from the Deccan. There were Dakhini 
idioms and constructions which had found currency with the 
Diwan of Wali. These early writers had therefore an important 
and difficult task to perform and they acquitted themselves with 
credit. It called forth sedulous care and excellent taste. It is 
true that they failed to see the beauty of Bhasha words and 
sacrificed them for those of foreign origin. But they displayed 
great discrimiaation in discarding obsolete words and they re* 
placed ungainly idioms and enn^rsome constructions with more 
eluant and refined ones which they invariably borrowed from 
the Persian of which they were masters. The language was 
plastic and it readily assimilated all that was imported in it. 

The contemporaries of Wali'oontinu^ to employ very largely 
Ahjram or doable the figure of speech called ahyam or double 
moaning. meaning whidi has been explains before. This 

ahyam is a heritage of the Bhasha poetry where it is the soul of 
its * dobras ’ or couplets. The diwans of these early wiiterii 
teem with this particular kind of device. It was the work of 
Mazhar, Souda and Mir to expel it fretm Urdu poetry and to 
model their verses dosely on the Persian; 


Another diaraoteristio of the age was that Urdu poetry was 
SoOsm. lar^y domina^bv sufism. It was in the 

air. Most of the eany poets were dervishes, or laymen who 
became fiikirs tpwards the close of their lives; It was the am 
ofthemnrshid and shagird, of the religions and disdpfo. 
Persian poetry, had in its last pluuMi develmped an inordinate 
tendemy tomirds sufism and Urdu poetry numbly copied it. 
Thesiu^ of Persian poetry and the trend the age oouiled 
mth t^ dervish character m eariy poets combined to give Uidn 
poetry edistinet snfistio tendency. 
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The writers of this age were also mostlj soldiers. This 
Early Urdu poets profession was common for it was the time 
mostly soldiers. of constant invasions and turmoil, of weak 
Governments, when there was no safety of life and property and 
when the profession of arms brought honour, security and profit. 

Another characteristic of this period is that most of the ]^ts 
No uniform level maintain the same level of excellence 

of exeeiienee and in their compositions. Some of the couplets 
cent” wo^s' ami in a ghazal would be exceedingly fine and 
verses. others would be of very low onler. It was 

also the tendency of the age to use low and obscure words pro- 
bably because rekhta was not taken too seriously and was re- 

S ^rded as a pastime, a sort of relaxation. Abru, Hatim, Naji, 
azhar have all written verses which offend good taste. Even 
Souda and Mir have used words especially when railing against 
the sheikh, isahid, and nasah (preacher) which cannot now be 
pronounced without a blush. 

llekhta versification had not attained any degree of perfection. 
Art of versiflea- prosody were not rigidly adhered 

tion. teehnique to. Qafia so essential later on, could be dis* 
and style. pensed with. Radif was given a scant atten- 

tion and rules about it were not strictly conformed to. There 
is a certain looseness about the verses and padding with super- 
fluous words, which would shock a modem ear attuned to modem 
harmonies, is common and frequent. The style of the early 
writers is characterized by simplicity and elegance. 

Abra was the poetical name of Shah Najamnddin of Delhi 
Abru, died 1760 oUas Shah Mubarak who flourished in the reign 
A. 0. of Mohammad Shah. The date of his birth 

is not known. He was one of the grandsons of Sheikh Moham- 
mad Ghos the celebrated saint of Gwalior, and was bom, it ap- 
pears, at Gwalior. While yonng he went to Delhi where he learnt 
the art of eomposing verses. He is - the author of a diwan of 
Urdu verses which was much appredated for its ingenious alle- 
gories but was lost at the time of . Mutiny and is not extant 
now. He also wrote a Masnavi called Muaazai AmUk'i-Mcuihuq 
(In^cations of the Charms of a Beloved). He sometimes lived 
at Namaul and was deprived of an eye. He was a man of very 
amiable character. He had tifb with Mazhor whounchivalrously 
often alluded* to his defect of the eye. He was fondly attached 
to one Pir Makkhan, son of Shah Kamaludin Bukhari who also 
was a poet of some rank. Abra firequently introduces him in 
his verses. Mir, Hasan, Mushaffi, Fatah Ali and Lutf, the 
contemporary biographers speak well of him and his poetical 
powers. He is one dE the early writers of Urdu poet^. . He was 
excessively fond of siiniles and double meanings. He was not 
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a very erudite ediolar but had enough learning. He died in 
1161 A. H. (1750 A. D.) when he was over 50 years o£ age. 

Sirajuddin AH Khan poetically sumamed Arzu, known also 
Area. 1689*1766 under the name of Khan Saheb, was the son of 
A* i>‘ Sheikh Hisamuddin Hisam and was one of the 

most celebrated poets and scholars of Hindustan. Mir Taqi says 
that there was no body in his time more learned and eloquent. 
Mir Hasan regards him as the greatest man after Amir Khusru. 
Lutf pays liis meed of praise and Fatah Ali Hussain calls him the 
‘ lamp of the assembly of eloquence ’ playing on the word Siraj, 
wliich means a lamp. Azad pays him the compliment of being the 
Aristotle of Urdu poetry and Mir speaks very reverently of his 
master and regards him as the teacher of the Urdu poets. He is, 
however more an influence than a poet of Urdu, in which language 
he composed casually. . His position however is assured as he is 
the recognized master of such writers as Mir, Sauda, Mazhar and 
Dard. . He was a native of Agra and a descendant of Sheikh 
Mahommad Ghos of GwaHor. He commenced composing verses 
very early and read copiously and extensively. He was enrolled 
as a mansabdar and went to GwaHor to take ^up ’the appointment 
but came back in 1130 A. H. (1718 A. D.) in the time of Farrukh 
Siyyar. In 1147 A. H. (1734 A. D.) Sheikh Mahommad AH 
Hazin came from Persia to Delhi and everybody wanted to know 
this distinguished seholar and poet. Arzu however did not 
partake of the general enthusiasm but being offended at a show of 
discoTurtesy by Hazin and actuated by jealousy be picked faults 
in his diwan and embodied bis adverse criticism in a treatise 
entitled Tambihttl Ghafiin (Advice to Careless People). After 
the devastation of Delhi by Nadirsbah lie left for Lucknow on the 
advice of Nawab Salar Jang and died in that city in 1169 A. H. 
(1756 A. D.) but in conformity with his wishes his corpse was 
brought back by Nawab Salar Jang to Delhi where it now reposes 
in peace. He was a learned man of high attainments and was an 
eminent Persian poet. He had great capabilities and a genius 
for invention and eloquence which earned great celebrity for him 
in India. He is the author of several works among which ft a 
Persiaii diwan consisting of 30,000 couplets, commentaries on 
Sikandamama the qasidas of Urfi and Saadi’s Gulistan ; lexicons 
in Persian {Siraj-ul-Lugiiat) and in Hindustani, Ghara^-id- 
iMghat “ the mysteries of the Language” a Urdu dictionary of 
mystic words, and NavoadiMil-fart also a Hindustani dictionary ; 
treatises of rhetoric and eloquence called Mohibat-i-Utma and 
Aiia-4-Kubra ; a biography entitled Majmuarul-Nafaes which is 
also called Tazkira*i-Arzn containing the memoirs of Indian poets 
who have written P«»ian, Hindustani and Deocani poems, and 
from whk£ Mir Taqi quotes in his Nakat-nsh-shaura. He is the 
author of about 15 works. He is remembered as la great master 
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of still grenter pupils, and is entitled to a niche in the temple of 
fame for his service to Urdu language in enconragement offered 
to young aspirants for literary achievements. 

Hatim was the most celebrated of the early fathers of Urdu 
Hatim, 1699-1791 poetry and was the founder of the Delhi school 
A. 0. of poets which gave an impetus to the move- 

ment initiated by Waii. He wrote rekhta in imitation of Wali, 
along with Mazmun, Naji and Abru. Sheikh Sahiruddin, Shah 
Hatim poetically sumame'i Hatim was the son of Fataliuddin 
and was bom in Delhi. The date of his birth could be drawn 
from the numerical value of the letters of his name, Zahur, 
1111 A. H. which corresponds to 1699-1700 A. D. He was a 
soldier by profession, and lived for some time in the companion- 
ship of Nawab Amir Khan, Subahof Allahabad. In 1722 A. D. the 
diwan of Wali came to Delhi and verses of it were on everybody’s 
lips. Pricked by emulation, Hatim began to compose verses in 
rekhta which attained a high degree of perfection. This dis- 
tinguished poet also took part in the mushairas or literary 
assemblies convened by Dard, Mir and afterwards Mushaffi in 
Delhi. During all hU life he was considered the first poet of his 
time in rekhta as those who interested themselves in poetry 
recognized him as their master. Hatim wrote two diwans one 
very obscene in the ancient manner full of ahyam or double 
meaning and another according to the new taste. He also finished 
a masnavi on the huqqa (Indian pipe) at the command of the 
Emperor Mabommaa Shah which is not so interesting. Besides 
he has written a diwan in Persian. He was a very sober-minded 
man, very TOlished and refined. He has given a list of 45 poets 
who studied the art of versification under him and put it at the 
head of his diwan. Rafi-us^uda, one of the greatest of Urdu 
poets stands at the head. Amongst others, the most noted are 
liangin, Nisar, Taban and Fatigli. Hatim was very wit^ and 
fond of bons mots. He directed his attention to the purincation 
of the tongue and excluded many uncouth and inelegant words. 
He was a century ahead of his times for the reforms and change! 
he advocated were not taken up until the time of Zauq, Atish 
and Nasikh. His contemporaries were not so keen as he was, and 
hence no considerable progress was mode. It is interesting to 
know what Hatim writes about himself. ** 1 have been practis- 
ing the art of writing poetry for 40 years from 1129 to 1169 
A. H. (1716-1755 A. D.). 1 recognise Saib as my master in 
Persian poetry and Wali in Urdu poetry who was the first to 

compile a diwan in that language (sic) My contemporaiies 

are Abru, Mazmun Mazhar, Ahsan, Naji and Ikrang. I have 
given up the use of certain words such as bar and which I 
abundantly employed in my former diwan. 1 only employ those 
Persian and Arabic words wbidi are easy, el^puit and fluent and 
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ased in common parlance amongst the polished. I have given up ' 
the use of Hindi words and vemacularized forms of Arabic and 
Persian words. I also insist on a mastery in the construction of 
verses and I attempt at polished eloquence.” Hatim’s themes are 
amatory and spiritual His verses are easy and flowing and his 
language refined 'and polished though there is a tendency to 
redundance of words due to the influence of time and the infancy 
of the language. He died in Delhi in 1791 or 1792 A. D. or 
according to Mushaffi in;^ 1196 A. H. 1784 A. D. Mir speaks 
contemptuously about Hatim, makes emendations in his verses, 
And thinks him to be an “ egotistical fool.” Hasan however 
testifies to his popularity as a poet and says that his verses were 
sung in assemblies by singers. The position of Hatim is unique 
in Urdu Literature. He is the great master of Sauda and other 
poets. He is the greatest of early writers who took an important 
part in the formation and refinement of language and in mould- 
ing the course of Urdu poetry. 

Mazmun is the poetical appellation of Sheikh or Mian Sharaf- 
Nazmun. died uddin, one of the grandsons of the celebrated 
17« A. D. Pir Farid-uddin sumamed Shakarganj (trea- 

sure of sugar). He was born at Jajmau a town near Agra, and 
was a soldier but he changed the sword for the pen. Whue young 
he went to Delhi where he took up his abode in the mosque 
called Zinat-ul-Masajid and led the life of a dervish. He was 
however very jovial, laughter-loving, wity, and gregarious. Mir 
calls him an eiilivener of assemblies. He is regardra as one of 
the masters of that age and followed the traditions and fashions 
of style of that period. He left a diwan of about 200 verses com- 
posed of diamung pieces but full of obscene and far-fetched 
metaphors and double meanings, the craze of the early period. 
Although older than Arzu he used to seek his advice in his 
compositions. Mir considers his verses to be eimellent and com- 
mends him for his inventions and search for new words. Sauda 
also speaks in high terms and Hasan showers his flowery praise. 
Arzu used to call him ahaiHrbedana becausq he had lost all 
his teeth as the result of a cold. He cUed about the year 1158 
A. H. (1745 A. D.) and was a distinguished poet of that period. 

Mirza^ Jan Jan or Jan Janan of Delhi son of Mirza Jan, is 
■aztaar. 1008-1781 one of the most celebrated of Urdu poets of his 
A- time. He selected Mazhar as his turn de plume. 

He was no less distinguished for the grace and spirit of his 
compositions than for the independent spirituality and anti- 
idolatrous nature of his sentiment. He was born at Agra accord- 
ing to Beale and Garoin de Tassy about the year 1110 A. H. (1698 
A. D.) or in 1111 A. H. at Ealab^h in Malwa according to 
Asad. His" father was a mansabdar in the time of Alamgir and 
was deseeded from Ali and distantly allied to the royal fainUy. 

U.— 7 
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His &ther died when he was only sixteea. He frequented the 
sodetj of fakirs and derwishes, hecame a great derwish himself 
and included Hindus and Mohammadans amongst his disciples. 
Mir speaks very reverently of him and descrihes him as a dervish 
full of piety and sanctity, a learned man, full of grace 
and accomplishments, incomparable, honoured * and esteemed. 
He was a great lover of beauty both worldly and spiritual. 
He was deeply attached to the poet Taban and was very 
intimate with him. He was a profound scholar and bad 
studied jurisprudence with care. He belonged to the hanafi sect 
after the manner of Naqshbands. He scrupulously followed thei 
injunctions of the Quran and was very sober and staid. He 
spent most of his time in meditations and was charming in his 
conversation. He was punctilious on a point of etiquette and never 
permitted any breach of it. He had acquired a reputation which 
he well merited not only for his intellectual attainments but for 
the uprightness of his character. He knew how to combine lively 
piety with human beauty, it is said he even worked miracles. 

His works form a landmark in the history of Urdu language 
and poetry. He refined and clarified the language, struck new 
veins, and dealt a coup de grace to the double meaning so current 
in earlier poets, and imported from the Hindi dobras. No justice 
has been done to him although he introduced new and original 
thoughts and elegant Persian constructions and was one of the 

S ioneets who fireed Urdu poetry from the leading strings of 
ohras. He brought a new taste in Urdu poetry, ne modelled 
his verses on those of the Persian. Musham and Sliauq in their 
tazkiras commended his efforts in this direction. His verses arc 
easy and flowing. He wrote eloquently both prose and verse, 
and having passed through the whole gamut of e 2 q)erieuoe he 
docs not orow from liis imagination but describes what he himself 
lias felt. His erotic verses have a spiritual tendency and are full 
of pasnon and poignancy. The language is both refined and 
elegant. He has left a diwan in Persian of about 1,000 couplets 
which he selected from liis older diwan of about 20,000 couplets, 
an incomplete diwan in Urdu, and an anthology of his select 
pieces firom Persian- poets called Kharita-i-Jawahir. It is told 
of him tliat, one day, sitting on the terrace of his own house, 
while a procession of Shiahs passed along with Tsudahs in com- 
memoration of the death of the Prince of Martyrs he mocked 
them and expressed his opinion that it was ridiculous after 1,200 
years to keep up the same mourning and that it was absurd to 
mrostrate themselves before pieces of wood, meaning the taziahs. 
These remarks were heard by carriers of banners and flags who 
were taking part in the procession. They determined to avenge 
the insult offered by a partisan of another sect. So, on the last* 
night of this festival (on 10th Mohorram) two of the vindictive 
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partisans retomed and caUed for him. Snspecting nothing, he 
came out and the fanatic without uttering a word fired at Mazhar 
who died of this wound and is considered a martyr by his oo> 
religionists. This took place in Delhi in 1194 A. H. (1780 
A.D.). 

Amongst his pupils are, Yakin, Hazin, Bisawanlal Bedar, 
ImamuUah Khan and Fakir Shah Dai^man. 

Mohammad Shakir poetically surnamed Naji was a Syed and 
a soldier by profession. He served as a daro- 
gha of the nobleman Amir Khan. He was a 
contemporary of Abru, Hatim and Wali and fiourished in the 
reign of Mohammail Shah. He was present at the devastation of 
Delhi by Nadir Shah of which he hsis left a very vivid account in 
a mukhammas. He died early in the prime of his youth. Arzu 
has acknowledged his tsdeuts as a poet and compliments him on 
writing better verses than himself. He was verv amiable, very 
sprightly and fond of jokes and had the haW of criticising 
everybody. Mir writes that he used to compose obscene verses, 
and recite them to people thus exciting them to hilarity without 
laughing himself. His verses have beefi collected in a diwan 
and they have acquired celebrity in Delhi by the charming 
and graceful ideas which abound in them. He wrote in a 
metaphorical and. obscure style which distinguishes the Urdu poets 
of tliat epoch when he flourished, and he employed the double 
meaning so common in use at that period. 

Taban is the nom de plume of Mir Abdul Hai of Delhi, a youth 
whose extraordinary beauty was the theme of 
contemporary poets and of whose peraonal 
charms it is related that they were the envy and despair of the 
other sex and the admiration of all yrho beheld him. He used to 
dress himself in black to set off his handsome person. The Emperor 
Shah Alam went to see him and he became generally known by 
the aovMquet of Joseph the second. He was msensible to the 
advanoes of amorous women but attached himself to a young 
man called Suleiman known as Suleiman Shah who made profes- 
sions of bemg a derwisb. He was also a favourite of Mazhar. 
Most biographers including Azad aver that Taban died in early 
manhooc^ his death being commonly ascribed to dropsy brought 
about by excessive drinking but Lutf in his Tazkirah 6iddian-i- 
Hind says that he know him as dd . man in Lncknow in 1201 
A.H. (1786-87 A.D.) and that he was still retaining the beauty 
for which he was so famous. Fallon also writes that he was alive 
in 1797 A.D. He was a true Syed and Mir makes a pompous 
eulogy full of charming metaphors. Mir writes that he was a 
pleasant man, a charming companion, beautiful in person, amiable 
in temper, well behaved and of an amorous disposition. He 
became addicted to drink and wheoever people visited him they 
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fonnd him tipsy. His friends ceased their visits but he repented 
too late for he was shortly claimed by death. His odes are held 
in high estimation for their delicacy of sentiment and elegance o£ 
diction. They are erotic in character. He was a pupil o£ Hatim 
and o£ Hashmat. He was connected with Mazbar and according 
to Lnt£ he showed his compositions to Sanda in Lucknow. Mir, 
Hasan, and others assert that he died in the prime o£ his youth 
which is more probable. 

Mustaffa Kuli Khan “ Yakrang ” (sincere) was one o£ the 
« ' grandsons o£ Khan Jehan L^hi. He was one 

* ‘ o£ the officers o£ Mohammad Shah and lived in 

dignity and honour. He is counted amongst the distinguished 
writers o£ Delhi o£ that age. His style is £ull o£ new, £ar-£etched 
and stndned metaphors and resembles that o£ Abru and Mazmun 
whose contemporary he was. According to one writer he was a 
pupil o£ Abru and according to others o£ Arzu but he called himsel£ 
the disciple o£ Mazhar. He is the author o£ an esteemed diwan 
and this collection consists o£ erotic and mystic pieces which the 
vulgar consider diants inspired by pro£ane love while the spiri- 
tualists recognise in them the passionate yearning £or love divine. 
The dates o£ his birth and death are not known. He has also 
written a marsia (elegy) on the death o£ Imam Hussain, a £rag- 
ment o£ which is quoted by Mir. 

Fighaa the poetical name o£ Ashraf Ali Khan, the son o£ Mirza 
Flgban died 1772 Ali Khan, Nukta, was the koka or £oster-brother 
A.D. o£ Ahmad Shah o£ Delhi. He was honoured 

with the title o£ Zari£-ul-mulk Koka Khan Bahadur. He was 
very witty and £nll o£ humour, and very amiable in character. 
His conversation was piquant and witty and he was very £ond o£ 

E unning. A£ter the devastation o£ Delhi by Ahmad Shah Durrani 
e went to Mnrshidabad where his unde Iraj Khan was in power. 
From there he went to Oudh to the court o£ Nawab Shujauddaulah 
who reedved him with great honour and courtesy but having a 
very sensitive temperament he took offence and went to Patna 
where he was welcomed with still greater honour by Maharaja 
Shitab Rai who treated him with great consideration. Alter some 
time he broke with the maharaja and led a retired life. He 
died at Patna in 1186 A.H. 1772 A.D. and was buried there. He 
is the author oE an estimable diwan in Urdu containing about 
2,000 coui^ets and bis verses are marked by much purity o£ 
langna^ He also le£t a Perrian diwan as Hasan and Mir 
aver, mnda and Mir speak very highly about his comj^tions. 
He was the disciple b£ Nadim as he himsell writes ana not of 
Ummid as Mushaffi asserts. Fighan is particularly happy in com- 
bining Hindi and Persian idioms with sweetness and perlect 
hanndny. He ez^nresses his ideas with exquisite delicaoy. He 
never emidoyed ‘ doable Q|iaitig*, though were are glimmerings 
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o£ this figure of speech in the works of later writers such as Sanda 
and Mir, abstained from the use of low, debased and obscene 
words and trite sentiments, and maintained the high level of his 
verses throughout. He is fluent and eloquent and writes qitas 
having continuity of description. Sauda pays him the subtle 
compliment of intercalating some of his verses and Mir speaks of 
him with flattering esteem. His diwan contains ghazals, qasidas, 
rubaiyat, mukhammasat, qitayat and other varieties of composi- 
tion. 

Urdu poetry gained considerable currency. Consequently 
Minor oets there was an abundance of Urdu poets who are 

nor poe . unimportant and without any distinctive merit. 

The early tazkiras, especially those of Mir Tuqi and Mir Hasan are 
full of their names and specimens from their compositions. 'I'hey 
are not remembered and no mention of them could conveniently 
and profitably be made in this book. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE DELHI SCHOOL OF URDU POETS, PART II. 

THE AGE OF MIE AND SAUDA. 

This period saw a great development of and advance in Urdu 
AbpUllant epoch poetry. It attained a liigh watermark of 
excellence. It saw the rise of some of the 
flrreat master- ^eatest masters of Urdu verse. The names of 
B[hwaja Mir Dard, Mir Hasan, Sauda and Mu- 
are some of the mdst distinguished and honoured on the bead-roll 
of Urdu literature. 

Most of the forms of poetic composition reached their climax. 
The productions The masnavi of Mir Hasan entitled SiharuU 

up^alstandard for panegyrics and satires of Sauda, 

future compost- the ghazals of Mir and Dard have set up a 
standard for Urdu poetry. These writers are 
reckoned as masters and their works are criterions and touch 
stones to judge the productions of a later age. Veneration for 
the writers and works of this period has not diminished by the 
lapse of time. Succeeding poets of ability such as Ghalib, Zauq 
and Nasikh have acknowledged their greatness and have paid 
their homage which is justly due to these master spirits. 

In the matter of the language Souda and Mir both tried hard 
Further Persiani- to carry on the work of their iircdecessors. 
iruage. oauda imported new Persian constructions, 

idioms and words, many of them engrafting themselves without 
fear of dislodgement. Mir also drew from the source. 

Hasan contented himself with what there was in the language. 
No nxity of ffen- There was no fixity of gender and words were 
used as masculine and feminine according to 
the pleasure of the writer or the mood of the moment. Sauda 
and Mir also imported new metres in Urdu and attempted new 
New metres and forms of composition. Wasokht, Musullus and 
tte^ eomposit^^ Murabba were for the first time used by Mir 
Musun^ *anci Urdu although Wasokht originated in Per- 
Murabba and old wifh Fugbani and Wahshi. Qasida and 

forms perfected. Hijv were perfected by Sauda and brought to 
the present pitch of excellence. Difficult metres with stiff rhymes 
and double rhymes were begun to be indulged in by Sauda 
in ghazals to show his mastery over language and verse. 

This age also saw the improvement in verse-technique. The 
Improvement In couplets were more terse and compact and 
▼ersiflcation. contained less of padding and redundant words, 
a fault so common in the previous age. 
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It was in this period that poets forsook their homes in Delhi 
General exodus of owing to the frequent onsets of the Afghans 
poets from Delhi, £rec-booting campaigns of the Mahrattas. 

The shocks became too severe and too frequent. Sauda, Mir, 
Hasan, Suz and many other minor poets of this age sought refuge 
in the opulent court of the Nawubs of Uudh. Mir Dard as became 
bis position is a solitary exception. 

Common sentiments and debased language are found cheek 

sesand‘use*of*de- sublime fancies and di^ified 

based words- expressions. The poems also do not maintain 
a high level of excellence. It is said of Mir by one of the earliest 
writers of a tazkira, “ that his common verses are of the lowest 
type and his sublime verses are those of the highest.” It is the 
inu(]uality of Wordsworth. Nawub Mustafa Jihan Shaifta makes 
a similar objection in his Gulshan-i-Bekhar about the verses of 
Sauda. This is a penalty to be paid when poems are written 
in season and out of season. Both Sauda and Mir were volumi* 
nous writers and wrote copiously. It wsts natural that all verses 
could not be of the same (quality. Mir Dsird who wrote in in- 
spired luomeuls had less of this blemish and bis output was 
ueocssarily smaller. 

This age saw the compilation of tazkiras or biographical not- 
ices of the lives of Urdu poets with selections 
Compilation of from their works. These are very useful and 

“ '’**■ throw a flood of light on the obscurity of this 

period. The Nakat-mh-Shaura of Mir and Taikara-i-Shaura-i- 
Urdu of Hasan are now available and though scanty and sketchy 
arc highly useful and serve as guides to the historian of Urdu 
poetry. 

Khwaja Mir, also kuown as Mian Saheb, with the poetical 
Dard 1133-1199 surname of ^ Dard' (pain) was the son of 
A- H. Khw'aja Mir Nosir Ali, AndalU)^ a poet himself, 

who has left a voluminous Diwan in i’ersian entitled Naiad- 
Andalib, or thi “ Murmurings of^the Nightingale”. l*'rom his 
father’s side he was descended from Khwaja Bahauddin Naqsh- 
band and he could trace hie descent, on his mother’s side, to 
Hasrat Ghos Azam. His maternal grandfather was Mir Syed 
Mohmmad Uasni, tlie son of Nawab Mir Ahmad Khan the subject 
of eulogy on the part of Sauda who had been killed in the battle 
of Panipat against Nadir Shah. His paternal grandfather came 
to India from Bokhara and his father Khwaja Nasir was bom in 
India and was enrolled as a royal mansabdar. After a time he 
gave up the rank and became the religious pupil of Khwaja 
Mohammad Zubair and was in constant association with Shah 
^Ishan Pir who had influenced Wali ' in his career as a rekhta 
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poet. Dard speaks very feelingly about his attaiuments in 
poetry, spiritualism and music. 

Dard was born in 1133 A. H. and acquired learning from 
his father paying special attention to oommentaries, traditions, 
sufism and theology. In the prime of his youth he attended to 
his worldly duties and his jagir. Mushaffi, who wrote his tazkira 
in 1209 A. H. states that Dard was originally a 'soldier by profes- 
sion, but he gave up the army on the advice of his fa^er and 
subsequently led the life of a devotee. At the age of 28 he re- 
linquished the world and its attachments and became a dnrvish. 
At the age of 39, on the death of his father he succeeded him as 
the head of the disciples. Mir Dard’s position as the head of the 
family of Ghistis and Nawab Zafar Khan, and the spiritual chief 
of the religious order of Na(|shbands gave him a great influence 
and invested him with inordinate respect from the people and 
the nobles of Delhi and surrounding places. This was enhanced by 
his own proficiency in spiritual sciences and sufism. Contem])ora- 
ry writers who wrote tazkiras testify elofjuently to the unique 
influence of Dard, to the saintliness of his character and to the 
knowledge of Tasawaff (sufi doctrines). Dard was an embodiment 
of sobriety and culture. As befitting a true tiarwish he was of 
a very contented frame of mind and always resigned himself to 
the will of God. On the devastation of Delhi by Ahmad Shah 
Abdalli and subsequent incursions of the Marahattas (1759 A. D.) 
everybody of note amongst Urdu poets had left Delhi for the 
opulent and secure court of the Nawabs of Oudh ; but Dard 
never stirred out of his own sanctuary and remained in poverty 
and turmoil of the place perfectly satisfied with his lot. He 
was extremely independent and never sought the favour of the 
Royal Court by fawning and cringing or ‘ bending the crooked 
hinges of the knees ’ before those in powcir. Twice he refused 
to see the then reigning Emperor Shah Alaui and once he openly 
upbraided him for a 8up|K)sed breach of etiquette in his assembly. 
Dard was a ii'.aster of Indian music and the gres^test ‘ artists ’ 
of the day came to him as to a teacher. A crowd of musicians 
used to assemble in his house on 1st, 2nd and 22nd of every 
month, of their own acconl without being summoned and used 
to leave without being told to do so. Mian Firoz Khan, the 
master-singer of his time used to attend and expound the 
intricacies of the art. The inhabitants of all classes used to take 
part in the concert. In Moharram he used to hold an assembly 
for the reciting of the elegies and threnodies (Marsias). He also 
held meeting of notable Sheikhs at his house which would attract 
the highest and the greatest in the City and Sliah Alum deemed 
it a privilege to be allowed to attend them. Once he had the 
misfortune to stretch his legs on account of pain and he was 
immediately censured by Dard for his indecorous behaviour. 
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Dard conceived a passion for composition at a very early age. 
The following is the list of his works which arc all published. 


1. 

Israr-ul-Salwaat. 

7. 

Shama-i-Mahfil. 

2. 

Risala-i- W ardaat . 

8. 

Hurmat Ghina. 

3. 

Ilmul-Kitab. 

9. 

W.aqiyat-i-Dard. 

4. 

Nala-i-Dard. 

10. 

Diwan-i-Farsi. 

5. 

Ah-i-Sard. 

11. 

Dewan-i-Urdu. 

6. 

Dard-i-Dil. 




At the age of fifteen Dard wrote Israr-ul-Salwaat. It is a 
brochure dealing with the mysteries of prayer. Uisala-i-Wardat 
was written at the age of 29 and was finished in 1172 
A. H. It deals with spiritual themes in prose and verse. Ilmul- 
Kitab is a voluminous commentary of liisala-i-Wardaat written 
at the instance of Mir Asar, his favourite pupil and disciple. II < 
has expounded the themes and adduced learned arguments based 
on texts of the Quran and the traditions and holy sayings am 
precepts. It also furnishes materials for Dard’s biograi)liy, Nala-i 
Dard and Ah-i-Sard which were finished in 1190 A. II. and 119o 
A. H. respectively deal with spiritual subjects which exercised tlie 
mind of Dard at that period. These thoughts as they wore 
uttered were gathered by Asar and compiled into these two books. 
Shama-i-Mahfii was undertaken by Dard when he was 62 years 
of age and he laboured at it with ardour and diligence for 4 years. 
Saiiif:i-i-Wardat was also written side by side and commenced and 
finished at the same time. Hurmat Ghina and Waqiyat-i-Dard 
are also treatises on Sufism and serve to explain abstruse matters 
in spiritualism. Diwan-i-Farsi is a short Diwan in Persian consist- 
ing of rubais, ghazals and mukhummas, etc. The last, but the 
most important is the Diwan in Urdu, one of the brightest 
jewels in the crown of Urdu poetry. The rest of bis works arc 
all in Persian. 

It is a short Diwan of which a correct and elegant edition has 
Urdu. Diwan. been brought out by Nizami Press with a 
Dard’s style. learned introduction from the pen of Habihur- 

Rahman Sherwani. Dard’s style is very eloquent, clear, intelli- 
gible, and perspicuous. It is polished and poignant, full of 
fire and pathos. His ghazals are marked'^ by apt idioms, lofty 
thoughts, chastened emotions and refined diction. He is the 
best exponent of Sufism and he shows great skill in developing 
the themes of spiritualism. His verses are equal to Mir in sim- 
plicity and directness and the effect is enhanced and beauty 
heightened by the introduction of spiritualism. He is unrivalled 
in short metres and his verses in them are the quintessence of all 
that is sublime and sweet. He never wrote lampoons or satires 
and his thoughts are always sober and otaid fizea on high. Now 
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and then archaic words can be detected but they do not detract 
from the merit o£ the composition and their presence is due to 
the language o£ the time. His conception o£ worldly love is very 
high. He does not con£onnd worldly love ‘ Ishk Majazi ’ with 
sensuality ‘ Bulhavasi * neither does he believe that sensual 
love would lead one to love spiritual. He identifies worldly 
love with his love £or his Pir or for his real intimate friend. 
He does not believe in the ordinary ‘ Bazar love *. Similarly his 
conception of poetry is sublime. He deprecates its being made a 
means of self-advancement. Likewise he advises the writing of 
poetry in inspired moments in the very white heat of emotion. 

Dard’s position in Urdu literature is very liigh. He is one of 
Importance of the four pillars (with Mir, Sauda and Mazhar) 
Hlr oard. of Urdu language who freed it from the double 

meaning of Hindi Dobras, refined it, polished it and adorned it 
with sublime themes. He introduced in a large measure themes 
of Sufiism and spiritualism and gave a corrective to Urdu poetry. 
He set up a very high standard in Urdu poetry and pointed the 
way by his own admirable compositions, which are an exponent of 
his extremely fine taste. He exercised considerable influence 
on his contemporaries and successors. 


Dard enjoyed the respect and esteem of hie ooutemponiries. 
Dard and bis Mir speaks very reverently and in hyperbolical 
eoctemporarles. terms in the Nakat-ush-Shaura. He praises 
Dard in choice metaphors and far fetched figures of speech, for the 
loftiness of his thoughts and the elegance of his diction. He 
commends his politeness, his humility, ^ sincerity, his abstemious 
habits his sanctity and piety and the respect he commanded by 
virtue of his position and saintly character. He quotes feelingly 
Dard’s remark about himself that he (Mir) would one day 
become the Mir or the leader of the assembly. It was at Dard’s 
instance that Mir held the mushaira at his house. In fact Mir 
speaks of Dard as a pupil would of bis master and Ghurcin de Tassy 
actually mentions Mir as hu pupil. It is however the respect and 
the esteem for the ^at sanctity, independence, spiritnal attain- 
meiits and accomplishments as a poet. Hasan follows suit. He 
also perfected hu poetical tastes in the company of Dard, and 
modwed his style on his. Indirectly ho has influenced Anis 
throogh Mir Hasan. 

He left many poets as his pujnls chief amongst whom are Qaim, 
Hidayat, Firaq and Asar, the first and the last 
His pup a being the most important and fiunons. His 

son was Ziyaul Nasir poetically sumamed * Alqm *. 

There are some conflicting opinions about the date oflus death 
. and the length of his life. According to Beale, 

HIS death. ^ ^ jj ^ jj j . .ocojding 

to Lutf in 1302 A. H. (1887 A.D.), according to Muuiaffi in 1209 
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A.H. (1793-1794 A.D.) the year in which he wrote his biography. 
Garda de Tassy and Lyall follow Mnshaffi. Azad states that ^ 
died in 1199 A.H, in Delhi at the age of 66 years. A contem- 
porary poet Bedar quoted by Sherwani in his introdnction has 
a chronogrammatic verse which gives the date 1199 A.H. and the 
age 68 years. But according to Dard’s own statemant his age 
was only 66 at the time of his death which was miracnloniMy 
revealed to him beforehand by God as written by Dard himself 
in his book Shamai Mahfil. Eterd’s testimony about his age and 
the date of bis death as confirmed by the chronogrammatic verse 
is conclusive. He died in 1199 A.H. at tlie age of 66. 

Dard was the most striking personality of his age and his 
.. ... influence on Urdu poetry and on his distin- 

guished contemporanes was unmense and far- 
reaching. As a Sufi poet he has had no equal in India. He ranks 
as one of the* greatest poets in Urdu literature. 


Syed Mohammad Mir whose nom de flume is Soz was the son 
Hir Soz 11S8-1218 Syed Ziauddin, and is a descendant of the 
A.o. 1720-1798 A. Saint Kutb Alam GujaratL His ancestors lived 
at Bukhara but Soz was bom at DelhL Soz 
was an archer of remarkable strength and skill and was an adept in 
horsemanship and the use of various arms. He was also noted for 
bis great strength and was distinguished by the beauty of hu calli- 
graphy inasmuch as he could write excellently the seven (Afferent 
^ds of ornamental writing. In the commencement of his career 
he allowed himself to be dominated by the violence of his sensual 
passions and indulged in licentiousness, but in 1191 A. H. (1777 
A. D.) in the 18th year of Shah Alam IPs reign (1759-1806 A. 
D.) he became a dervish or a religious mendicant, entered into 
the path of spiritual liberty and seeing the devastated condition 
of Delhi left for Lucknow, having stayed for some time at Furmkh- 
abad with Hawab Maharban Khun Rind, where he took up his resi- 
dence and where he was befriended by Nawab Asafuddaulah who 
also became his pupil in the art of writing verses. Being dissatis- 
fied at Lucknow he left in 1212 A. H. (1797 A. D.) for Murshid- 
abad which was the seat of the Nawabs of Bengal, but returned the 
same year to Lucknow and died shortly, after wards in 1213 A. H. 
(1798 A. D.). According to Beale Soz died in 1 21 2 A. H. at the 
ageof '80. Aocording to Lutf be died in 1213 A. H. Mnshaffi 
states in his tazkira that Soz was then 70 years of age, and 
Naaaakh (SukhandrShaura) writes that he died at ^Hiar at ^ 
age of 80. Firoz in his tazUrat-usb-Shaura sm that he died in 
1218 A. H. (1798 A. D.) at the age of 70. It is probable that 
^ died in 1213 at the age of 80. 

Soz was a witty and a pleasant man, oonrteous uid cpood- 
natnred. He had an amiable temper was selfa topectirn g, ind^ 
pendent and KnmhU, aiid ^(raa an embodiment of tmtaity. 
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He haa left a Urdu Diwan oompririog ghazals maanavis 
qHatraina and mukfaamaa. Hia yeraea are clear 
and eaay and bia atyle ia very agreeable. Hia 
language ia very sweet and admirably anited to the composition 
of ghazals. His style has no trace of labour and is characterized 
by spontaneity, refinement of idiom, and elegance of diction. 
No ornaments or extravagant hypobole encumber hia sweet 
and simple verses. There is no interlarding of figures of 
speech as in Sauda. High-flown similes, subtle metaphors and 
oWnire allusions are absent. Mir equals him in simplicity and 
pathos but excels him in true poetic qualities. Soz does not 
employ the new Persian construction, themes and idioms which 
are lavishly used by Sauda and Mir. He delights in adopting 
only SaeUf. He belongs to the older generations of poets as 
regards language. He ia no reformer. Soz did not write any- 
thing except ghazals which were admirably suited to his tempera- 
ment. In him are found the beginnings of the new school 
of rekhti writers who composed licentious verses in the dialect 
peculiar to women. He was also fitmous as a redter of verses 
and his mode of recitation was considerably imitated in his 
days. He modulated his excellent and flexible voice to the 
peculiar nature of his verses and recited them with great pathos 
and striking effect. He sought the aid of gestures. Mir Hasan 
in his biography of Urdu poets speaks eulogistically in figures of 
speech, and pays a tribute to Soz’s admirable recitation, his incom- 
parable knowledge of theology, his attainments as a dervish, 
his merits as a prose writer., and his raetic gifts. Lutf writing 
in his GuIshan-i-Hind in 1215 A. H. calls him the ‘ prince of 
amorous style ’ and thinks liis verse to be full of fire and pathos. 

Soz originally adopted Mir as his Takhallus but when Mir 
Taqi became famous under that poetical surname he changed it to 
Sos. He himself introduces both these nom de plumes in one of 
his couplets. 

Soz ranks high in Urdu Literature though he does not attain 
ni position occupied by Mir and Sauda. He is 

* noted as a writer of ghazals full of directness, 

simplietty and pathos and his writings are important not only for 
the beauties inherent in them but also for sboiving the be ginning s 
of rekhti poems, which were brought to perfection by Rangin in 
Delhi atid Jan Saheb in Lucknow. 


Snnda, tbe poetical surname of Mirza Mohammad Rafi is gene- 
Sauda 1126 to 1106 ^7 considered to be the greatest and most 
A. H. 171S to 1781 powerful of Urdu poets. His ancestors belonged 
** *’’ to a noble stock, and originally came from 

KabuL They followed the honourable profession of arms. His 
father Mirza Mohammad Shafi left his native home for Delhi and 
settled there as a merchant To Delhi belongs the honour of the 
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birth of Ssuda. Azad gives the date of his birth as 1125 A. H. 
(1713 A. D.) but it seems to be a conjecture, as there is nodefinite 
record of the length of his life and no date of his birth is mentioned 
by his contempprary or subsequent biographers. He adopted the 
nom de plume of Sauda (melancholy) in conformity with the 
practice of Urdu and Persian poets who piwfessed to be ardent 
y .taries at the shrine of love, the word melancholy or insanity 
being an allusion to the ecstBcy of love ’while delicately hinting 
at trade (sauda also meaning merchandise) the calling of his 
father. 

Sauda was brought up at Delhi and was at first a pupU of 
Suleiman Kuli Khan poetically called ‘ Widad ’ and afterwaras 
the celebrated Shah Hatim. ' Shah Hatim mentioned the name of 
Sauda at the top of the list of his pupils appended to his Diwan 
and speaks about him with feeling, esteem and honour. He does 
not seem to have received any regular lessons from Khan Arzu 
but he gained much experience in writing poetry by his companion- 
ship. It was at bis instance that he took to rekhta and ducarded 
Persian although he could never wean himself completely from its 
influence but often composed in that language. SaudaA composi- 
tions soon attained popularity and were* sung in streets and 
assemblies. He became an universal favourite and captured the 
attention of Shah Alam who was himself a poet of Persian and 
Urdu and who had adopted the pseudonymn of Aftab. He for^ 
mally became the pupil of Sauda and began to submit his verses 
to him for correction. 

Sauda soon quarrelled with his master on a trifle and left 
visiting his court. He, however, relied on his patrons amongst 
the noblemen of Delhi for support, chief of whom were Basant 
Khan and Meharban Khan who treated him with great generosity 
and munificence and who are consequently the subject of many 
encomiastic verses. It was his love for Delhi and the ease and 
comfort with winch he was passing his life there, that made him 
refuse an invitation, courteously and affectionately w<nded from 
Nawab Sbujanddanlah Ondh, who had heard of his talents and 
fome as a poet. 

A revolution set in in Delhi Old times changed and Ssuda’s 
Departupe for patrons died one after another. Delhi could not 
Lueknow. bear the repeated shocks and <msets of the 

invaders, the A^hans on thd one hand and the Marhattas on the 
other. Life, property, and honour were not safe and patron- 
age was not so lavish so as to induce a st^'onni in such oonditiooa 
of uncertainty and perturbation. There was a ^eral esidua of 
poets and Sauda followed the example. He left Delhi when about 
60 years of age and after a short sojonrn at the court of Nawab 
Bangash Khan of Farmkhabad, he finally settled at Lneknow in 
1185 A. H. (1772 A. D.) where he enteiw the servioe of Nawab 
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Shujauddaula. An ungenerous and sarcastic but playful allusion 
to his former invitation and his unceremonious refusal brought 
about a rupture between the Nawab and Sanda and made Sauda 
lead a retired life. - 

Sauda was again estored to favour of the Nawab and he par- 
took of his bounties along with other court poets. A quarrel 
between Sauda and a Persian poet by -name Fakhir Makin led fo 
the intervention of a relation of the new Nawab Asof-ud-daulah 
the successor of the Nawab Shujauddaulah who became a medium 
of reconciliation and his introduction was attended with the grant 
of an annual stipend of six thousand rupees and the conferment on 
him of the high title of Mailah-u$h~ahuara the prince of poets. This 
laureateship brought ease and comfort in its train and ripened the 
ever growing intimacy with the Nawab who became very fond of 
him and often forewent the pleasures of the zenana for the 
delights of his society and poetry. Sauda died at Lucknow in 
1195 A. B. (1781 A. D.). Numerous chronograms pointing to 
this year of death have been composed by his contemporaries 
and later poets, viz., Mushaffi, Minoat, Fakhurmddin, Nasikh, and 
Nassakh. 

Sauda was well versed in all kinds of poetical compositions and 
has written copiously. His works are 

(i) A Diwari of Persian Ghazals, incomplete but very well 

spoken of. 

(ii) A few Qasidas in Persian. 

(iii) A Diwan of Urdu Ghazals induding fards or detached 

distichs, as, rubais, qitas Or chronogrammatic poems ; 
mukhammasat or stanzas of 5 lines each, taijihband, 
wasokht, a passionate erotic ode composed of strophes 
in which particular rhymes are repeated at each 
hemistich, the strophes bring terminated by a Persian 
or Urdu verse in a different rhyme, and mustzad. 

(iv) Twenty-four masnavis and versified tales consisting 

mostly of satires, lampoons with anecdotes, witti- 
cisms, eulogies and collections of riddles. 

(v) Diwan of qasidas which chiefly consist of panegyrics 
of Nawab Asafnddanlah and of men of high rank 
' at Delhi and Lucknow.* 

(vi) Yenes by Mir witii amplifications by Sanda and two 

letters .to Mir, one in verse and the other in 
prose. 

(vii) Salaam and marsias on the death of Imam Hassain ' 

and manqabat or invocatory .verses to God. 

(viii) Poems in praise hdy men of religion. 
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(iz) A pamphlet in prose entitled ‘ Ibrat-ul-Ghaflin ’ or 
‘ Admonition to the Heedless.' 

(z) A prose translation of the Masnavi Shuala-i'Ishq (flame 
of love) of Mir Taqi. 

(zi) A biography or tazkira of Urdu poets (not eztant). 

Sauda is the most striking personality of his age and with 
Sauda’s Impor- Mir Taqi snares the glory of being tiiic 
tanee. greatest of Urdu poets of his age and for all 

times. His immense services to the language, to poetry, and 
to the technique of versification are unique. His influ ence 
was considerable and far reaching. 

He took a prominent part in breaking the harshness of some 
1. sarviee to the of the Hindi words with the softer tunes of 
langruagre. ^he Persian. It was pre-eminently Sauda who 

iilong with Mir upheld the dignity of the rekhta, raised its 
prestige and evoked new melodies from it. Sauda imported 
abundantly Persian turns of ezpression, constructions, metaphors, 
similes, allusions and idioms and wove t^iem dezterou sly and 
harmoniously in the tezturc of Urdu thus Mddening its range and 
making the language flezible, nervous and capable of being 
wielded for any purpose. He also created original idioms and 
used constructions of his own invention, modelled on those of 
Peraian, many of them having survived him passed current 
although some were still-born and died with him. It would have 
been equally fortunate if he had felicitously adopted many more 
soft and sweet sounding Bhasha words. His taste and judgment in 
selecting ezpressions meant to enri(^ his vocabulary was singularly 
well formed, hajp^ and correct, for most of those forms bear the 
hall-mark of public approval and have become a part and parcel of 
the language. Nor does be ignore the Indian traditions and idlu- 
sions fw references to Bhasha words such as Bhujbal, Parbat, 
Saban, Rai etc., and Indian mythologies such as the bravery of 
Arjun, the amorous sporting of Kanhaiya or Krishna are numeiS 
ous and varied and they give a flavour genuineness although 
such references were ignored with disdain by later writers. He 
even edned In^n words to suit Indian themes. The obstmotions 
in the jmth of writers of that age were not easily sntm onnt- 
able, irae double meaning or ahjam still survived and, had 
to be killed, the diflGumlty of fusing and blending Hin^ and 
Persian words had not been Anally overcome, the range was to be 
widenedto make Urdu poetry At to take long and snstainjed 
fli g hts. Sauda’s work snonld be viewed in this perspective. His 
services to the language and hia mastery over it were tecoipused 
by his contemporariflB and later writers such as Mushaffi and 
Inaba and they all pay their homage to him. 
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Sauda built beautiful structures ou' the foundations laid by 
s. His services to Wali and Hatim. He added two varieties of 
Urdu poetry. composition, the Qfuida or laudatory ode and 
the Hijv or satire or lampoon. He may be regarded as the 

I. Qastda. i^I ori^ator of these forms in Urdu and 

was the first to write Qasidas in the present forms and to bring 
it to a pitch of perfection rarely achieved by later writers. He 
rivals and sometimes surpailses some of the choicest masters of 
Persian Qasida writers such as Urfi, Khaqani and AnwarL These 
Qasida of Sauda vie with the best productions in Persian and 
sometimes excel them in point of vigour and subtlety of thought. 
He also improved the form of Marsia. 

His satires are full of fire and wit and afford a fund of 

II. Satire. merriment and laughter. Sauda is irrepres- 

sible, incorrigible. No fear of punishment or love of reward 
could deter him from pouring his bile out. His servant Ghooncha 
(bud) was always ready with his pen-case and the materials of 
writing. He was the first to take up satire seriously. He descends 
in fierce invective against the ‘ vitiosior progenies * of a degenerate 
age. “ It is to satirists like Juvenal that we look for striking 
touches regarding the general state of things in the decline of a 
great empire ; and Sauda who was also a satirist can furnish many 
a hint worthy of the consideration of those who would portray 
the last days of the Moghul Emperors. An amusing episode in 
which Sauda describes himself as having taken part with more 
bravery than Horace, tells us of the daring inroad of the Mah- 
ratta Cavaliy up to the very walls of Delhi ; a long querulous ode 
gives us a vivid picture of the poverty of the age and the fallen 
splendour of the Amirs and the nobles of the great Moghul : a liun- 
poon against one Siddi Kafoor, the Kotwal of the town of Delhi, 
a comical description of the har^hip endured by all who venture 
on the uncertain prospect of a merchant’s life, and encounter the 
duties and demands m the custom house attendant.” It is true 
that people before Sauda had poured forth their spleen by hinting 
sarcastically in one line or two but it was reserved for Sauda to 
take up satire systematically and to make it a weapon of great 
strength and power. ■ Zabak the father of the famous Mir Hasan 
(the author of Sihar-ul-Biyan) Fidvi, Makeen, Baqa and others 
were in their turns the butts of his ridicule and targets for his 
sarcastic shots and they in turn retaliated though it must be 
confessed rather poorly. Sauda loved these jousts and enjoyed 
the exdtement. His satires display in au eminent degree his 
command over the language and his wide and profound know- 
ledge of various crafts and professions. He has a firm grasp of 
details and adroitly and aptly introduces both pathos and slang 
with remarkable effect. The generic pictures presented aio 
original and refreshing and they do not take after any specific 
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Persian model. He is a sort of a Juvenal, a Voltaire, a Swift in 
the quality of his humour. There is nothing Addisonian aixmt it. 
It is hitter, mordant scattering poison and malice. He invaria* 
bly showers ridicule trenchant biting and gibing on the object his 
attack. 

Sanda had a great command over the verse. Before him it 
His service to feeble. He made it terse and 

Urdu versiflca- compact, rid it of padding and redundant 
words. His verses move with a fi«e swinging 
motion. There is no lameness and halt, feebleness and flaccidity 
about them. Looseness of structure gives way to compactness. 
Words are immovably set in their places as signet stones in the 
hollow of the rings, and they could not be dislodged without 
damage to their harmony or meaning of the verse. Sauda’s verses 
are compact, forceful and eloquent. He introduced new metres 
from Persian into Urdu with new rhymes and new radifa 
(double entente) and composed verses in them with such surpris- 
ing skill and talent, that they still continue to be the delight and 
marvel of the present age. Some of these metres are very 
difficult and the radifa and qajiaa are stiff. 

Not only was Sauda a very great poet of great powers but 
Sauda's Influence he was an influence and kindled the fire of 
on later poets. poetry in many a breast and served as a master 
to many a youthful writer. Like Spenser he could be reckoned 
as a poet’s poet. With Mir bis influence was great. Gbalib, one 
of the brightest stars in the firmament of Urdu poetry pays his 
homage. Zouq modelled his ghazals and qasidae on those of 
Saudn, and always admired 1^. ' His poetry has fired the 
imagination of many poets, novices, and past masters in the art 
of writing verses. It is constantly read and admired. Some of 
the verses of Sauda have got that supreme virtue, the ball-mark 
of true poetry, the haunting quality rarely found in the realms of 
Urdu poetry though often met with in the works of Shelley and 
Keats. The names of Mir and Mirsa are sources of inspiration and 
their works are highly esteemed being looked upon as models of 
eloquence and style. They serve as criterions and standardfl to 
judge Urdu poetry and their personalities are stUl an influence in 
assemblies where Urdu poetry is recited and appreciated. 

It is generally held that Sauda was a supreme mostwof the art 
of poetry. His. temperament was admurably suited to' the writing 
of verses. Even Mir, his hypercritical and ustidious contemporary 
reckoned him to be a ‘full poet ’ and jipeaks glo^gly and en- 
thusiastically about his poetic qualities. He thinks him to Ito 
woorthy of the title <£M<uaJt-uah'ahauira or p^ laureate. Sauda’s 
writhe i^arly show that his heart reaeffiy req^ded to the 
sensra^ from outside. He was highly impressionable. His 

U.— # 
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gODius had manj Eaceta of extraordinary brilliance. His brain 
VOS full of vigour and his mind always on the alert. He tried every 
spedes of composition in Urdu poetry successfully. Some out- 
standing qualities distinguish him from his compeers. In the first 
place he had a wonderful command over the language. The vigour 
and force of language was admirably welded to the subtle^ of 
thought. His verses are finished products of art marked by 
elegance of diction and beauty of happy e!xpressions. There is no 
looseness or feebleness about them. Many of tliem are terse and 
compad; and as brilliant and keen as the edge of the Ispahani 
sword. The words are beautifully and dexterously set which 
cannot be disturbed, without impairing the beauty of the verse. 
He is thoroughly skilled in his workmanship which is of a very 
high order. His thoughts are lofty and subtle. His style is 
eloquent and his fancy sours high. There is a fair sprinkling of 
metaphors and similes which enhance the beauty of the verses but 
which seldom if ever obtrude outrageously or distract attention. 
They never obscure the meaning and the general effect is not 
sacrificed to the symbols employed in the verse. Sauda luul a 
versatile genius and his vision was both exalted and fur-reaehiug. 
Sauda lodes profoundly and deeply on the problems of life iiiS 
philosophy. He tried to reach the core of tlic problems and his 
power to crystalise thought is wonderful. He was familiar with 
the various crafts and sciences of India. He shows knowledge of 
chemistry and geography in his verses. 

It would not be amiss to quote the testimony of some of the 
ISi*er®8'’*"‘®‘about writers. Mir writes about him. “ Sauda, 

Sauda. O' young man with pleasant manners and good 

temper, warm hearted jovial and sociable, of cheery disjrasition. 
He writes extremely well-ghazal8,qasidas, masnavis, qitas, mukham- 
mas, and rubai. He is the head of Urdu poets. He is a beautiful 
writer. Mir. now employs hyperbolical words to praise him. Each 
of his charming verses, which were introduced into the garden of 
eloquence arc bouquets of flowers of thought and each of his well 

measured hemistich is like a free cypress he is fit to rank as 

the poet laureate of Urdu poetry.’ Mir praises the satire called 
‘the dcrison of the ago ’ or Tazhik i-Rozyar and says that in this 
poem Sauda has surpassed the limits of art. Mir quotes copiously 
from his verses. Lutf, Khalil, Mir Hassin and all subsequent' 
biographers including Karimmuddin praise his wonderful poetic 
TOWers and extol him to the skies in cxtravagiint hyperbole. 
Qateel, a celebrated Pershm jxxit of India, assigns liim theronk of 
Zalrari in Urdu. Professor Sahbius quotes the opinion of Shamsul- 
nlma Moulvi Imdad Imam who reganlcd Sauda as the Shakespeare 
of Urdu. Lyall rcganls him as one of the greatest poets of Urdu. 

He. was however not deeply imbued with the prindples of 
HU iimiutlons. Sufism as his contemporiiries were. He was not 
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mys^cal atad looked more to the world than to the hereafter. 
Some of his ghazals transcend the limits and lapse into exordiums 
of qasidas. They lose that sweetness, that simplicity and melody, 
that charm which is regarded as an essential characteristic of a 
ghiusal. Delicate, polished, sweet, easy and flowing words are 
suited to depict the erotic sentiments of the ghozfd ; di gnifi ed , 
grand sonorous and majestic words are fit to be used for serious 
subjects such os tlic qusida or panegyric. It happens that Sauda 
employs the words ordinarily fit for qasidas in ghazals which 
promce an incongruous effect. The reader is referred to the com- 
parison of Sauda with Mir where these points are dealt with at 
a greater length. 

Sauda is undoubtedly one of the greatest of Urdu poets and 
shares with Ghalib Mir and Anis the highest place in Urdu 
literature. 

Mir Qhulam Hasan whose turn de plume is Hasan and who is 
Hi’n. generally known as Mir Hasan, was the son of 

ber 1786 ). ° ^ Ghulam Hasan Zahak (laughter). His 

ancestors were Syeds of Herat. His great grand-father Mir 
Tmami came to India and settled here, lie was a noted calli- 
graphist and a well known learned man of his age, a poet and a 
scholar, esb^emed for his accomplidiments by his contemporaries. 
Hasan’s father was a convival and genial man given to raillery 
and laughter as his pesudonymn signifies. He figures in one of 
the biting satires of Sauda. Hasan was bom at Delhi and studied 
poetry with his father in the beginning and then submitted his 

S oetic effusions for correction to Khwajah Mir Dord. On the 
ownfall of Delhi, Hasan went with his father to Oudh. On the 
way he visited Dig and stayed there for some time and from there 
he went to Makanpur with the procession of Shah Madar which 
he celebrated in one of his masnavis entitled Gutear-i-Jram. He 
went to ityzabad which was at the time the capital of the Nawabs 
(ff Oudh, and entered the service of Nawab Salor Jung Bahadur 
and was.also an associate of his son Mirza Nawazish Ali Khan. 
Safdar Jung too was a poet. On the accession of Nawab Asaf- 
uddaulah to the throne in 1775 A. D., the seat of Government 
was transferred to Lucknow and Hasan also moved and settled 
there. He fell ill in 1200 A. H. (1785 A. D.) and died in 
Mohorram 1201 A. B. (October 1781 A. D.) being over fifty years 
of age and was buried in Lucknow. Mushaffi has a dironogram on 
his death winch gives the above mentioned date ; Lutf dieagrces 
and states in his OuUhan-i-Hind that Hasan died in 1205 A. H. 
(1790-91 A. D.) but the first commands greater credence as Lutf 
is very often inaccurate. 

Hasan was educated libmally although he knew no Arabic 
Be had a great command oyer Perman and wibte fluently and 
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with ease in that language. His biography o£ Urdu poets which 
has recently been published is written in high flown, flowery, 
and flowing Persian. Azad states that Hasan was a pnpii of 
Sanda in poetry. Mir writes in his Tazhira, “ Hasan, a gentle- 
man, often attends poetical assemblies convened by me at my 
hdnse ; he has a manly bearing and he practises poetry at the feet 
of Sanda". Hasan however writes abont himself and clearly 
mentions in his account that he was a pupil of Mir Zayauddin Zaya 
a pupil of Mir Taqi but as he could not conform to bis style of 
writing he modelled his poems on those of Dard, Sauda and Mir 
and followed faithfully in their footsteps. Mir Hasan, by his 
nature, was gay and humourous but his conversation was never 
obscene nor foolish. He was very sweet, and affable, amiable and 
learned. Nobody had any occasion to complain of Hasan and no 
contemporary biographers have anything ill to speak about him. 

He has a remarkable, delicate and pure style. His language is 
His style. elegant and flowery. He excelled in ghazals, 

rubais, masnavis and marsins, but was least 
successful in oasida. He is pre-eminent in masnavi and his 
Siharul Bayan (Sorcery of Eloquence) is considered to be one of 
the finest and best prrauctions in Urdu. His ghazals are full of 
love themes and they partake of the sweetness, simplicity and 
charm of Mir’s odes. 


He left four sons, three of whom were poets and lived at 
F^abad. Mir Mustabsan Kbaleeq, a pupil of 
His sons. Mushafii, Mir Mohsan poetically surnamed 

Mohsan, were employed with Mirza Taqi, son-in-law of Bahu 
Begum Saheb, mother of Nawab Asafuddaulnh. Mir Hasan Khulq 
was the third and was attached to Nawab Nazir Darab Khan. 
They were clever writers of verses and followed the style of their 
father. 


Mir Hasan’s works consist of : — 

1. A Diwan of ghazals in various metres to which are 
appended tarkibband, mukhammasat,. wasokht. 
His works. musullus, or a poem of three lines each, of 

whidi the first two lines are by Hasan some in Persian and others 
in Urdu and the third by different Perrian poets of note. 


8. Eleven Masnavis in all, the most important of which are : — 


(a) Sihar^-Bayan (magic of eloquence) a very popular 
Hasnavl Sihar-ul- Masnavi and the most famous w«wk of Mir 
B^an OF BadraM Bssan. It is also known under the title of 

Matnavi-i'Mir Hasan and Qilf>ta4‘BadiraA-Munir 


which are the names of personages in the story. It was written 
in 1199 A.H.' (1785 A.D.) and obtained honourable recognition 
from Nawab Asafudd lulah. The poem is a romance on the loves 
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Prince Benaw and Badra Munir in which are introduced many 
iutereating ethuographkal del ails of female drese, marriage 
ceremonies and other customs. It is written in a simple style and 
abounds in proverbs and idiomatic phrases which have passed into 
the common speech of people. ‘ Every hemistich is peerless and 
every verse is like a shining moon. ' It is a universal favourite 
and is termed * crystalised eloquence It is remarkable for its 
delicacy of diction, elegance of style, purity of idiom and erotic 
theme. The story is of a conventional type. A prince brought 
up in the lap of luxury and reared in the strictest seclusion of the 
zenana is spirited away by a &iry who is enamoured of his 
matchless beauty. The prince after a little resistence resigns 
himself to his lot and is allowed to rove about on an enchanted 
horse made of wood, a present from his lady-love. In the course 
of his aerial promenaaes he descends into a beautiful garden 
and falls in love with a princess of dazzling beauty. The fairy 
discovering her false lover’s secret amour sicks vengeance and 
after many adventures the prince is united with his lady-love 
and restor^ to his bereaved parents. The poem is extremely 
eloquent. The flash of retort, the sparkle of humour, the 
wonderful flow of the verses are all admirable. It shares with 
Gulzar-i'Noftim the highest rank amongst Masnavis in Urdu 
literature. The date of composition is known by chronograms 
written by Qateel and Mushaffi. A prose adaptation of this 
poem was made by Mir Bahadur Ali in 1217 A.H. (1802 A.D.) 
under the .title of Nasr-i-Benazir (Incomparable Prose). 

(&) Guhar-i-Tram which has been confounded by Garcin de 
Tiusy, Karimnddin, Azad and Blumhardt with 
2. Quizar-t-lram. sjharul Bayan. It !s quite an independent 
Masnavi having been composed in 1192 A.H. (1778 .A.D.) and 
contains curious and interesting ethnographical details of female 
dress, marriage ceremonies and customs of mnslimS and dancea 
of Bayaderes (female dancers in the East Indies). This also 
contains a satire on Lucknow and a praise of Fyzabad. 

(e) Ramuz-ul-Arfin or * Secrets of the Knowers* is not 
mentioned by any biographer and is not noticed 
8. Bamuz-ui-Aran. Tassy or any other Tazkira writer. 

It is only stated by Mir Ha san in liu . account of himself in the 
memoirs of Urdu poets compiled by him. 

There are other Maanavis one set of which ooosii^ a satire 
on a butcher, another relates to the story of 
QasMas. a minsteel am the third, to the story of a 

courtesan. He has written a few qaakias or ^egyrics on Hawab 
Salar Jung, on the marriage of Nawab AsanmuTah, and anodier 
which epntains anecdotes of Mohammadan saints. About seven 
of his qasjdas are now extant 
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Hir Hasan speaks in his aoooont o£ himself of having mitten 
Mania or threnodies on the death of Imam 
■anu. Husain and Hasan. He also wrote hoz and 

salaams which are forms of Manias. This kind of composition was 
brought into perfection b j his grandson Mir Anis and his con* 
temporary and rival, Dabir. 

Be wrote a Tazkira of Urdu poets in Persian which contains 
Tazklra of Urdu account of about 300 poets ancient and 
modem. The date of the composition is not 
mentioned but an examination of various dates mentioned in the 
body of the Tazkira points to 1194 A. H. (1780 A. D.) as the 
most approximate date of composition, when Sauda was seventy 
years of a|ro. Mir Hasan has divided the memoir into tiiree 
periods ; me first period anterior to the reign of Fuimkhsiyyar ; 
the second period from the reign of Furrukhsiyyar to the end 
of the reign of Mahammad Shah ; and the third and last period 
till the compilation of the Tazkira. It has the merit of writing 
accounts of poets alive in the time of Hasan and though the 
sketches run only to a few lines yet they are not without their 
value. 

Mir Hasan has immortalized himself by his Masnavi Siharul 
Sayan and ranks very high in Urdu Literature for his simplicity, 
spontaniety, eloquence sweetness, melody and erotic themes 
which often touch on sensualism and is thus considered by Insha 
to be a fore-runner of the writers of rekhti. 

Mir',Mahomma^Taqi<Whoee »om (/« gtterre is Mir and who 
HipTaqiMir 1129 u generally known as Mir Taqi, was the son 
of 1228 A. H. 1798 of Mir Abdullah, one of the nobles of Akbor* 
to 1810 A, D. (Agra). He quitted Agra at an early 

age on the death of his father, during me reign of the Emperor 
Shah Alam, and resided with his unde Khan Arzu (Sirajuadin) 
the celebrated Persian poet, who supported him and supervised 
his education. He also instracted him in the act of writing 
poetry. He rapidly rose to fame and his verses were on the 
Ups of everybody. His ghazals were taken from city to dty as 
valuable presents. Poets are proverbially poor and Mir was no 
exception. His proud and simersenaitive nature did not allow 
him to court the patronage of the nobles at Delhi whidi was 
staggering at me various shocks deUverv-d by the repeated 
fore%n invasions of the Afghans and the frequent free-booting 
incursions of the Mahrattas. In a state of utter pover^, like 
most of the brethren of his tribe, Mir left Delhi for Lucknow in 
Leaves for Laek- the time of Nawab Asafuddaulah. According 
newMA^A. H. or toAzadheleft Delhi in 1190 A. H. (1776- 
1788 A. D. D.J’but acconfing to Lutf it was in 1197 

A. H. (1788 A. D.) Gaidn de Tassy 'follows Lutf, and 
Spsenger also says that it was after 1196 A. H. Hasan says in 
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his Toskira that Mir was in Delhi at the time ci the compilation 
o£ the biography (1194 A. H. or 1780 A. D.). The authorities' 
therefore lean towards the date stated by Lutf which appears 
to be the correct one. Mir had not enough money, to engage the 
whole of the coach to himself and he shared it with a gentleman, 
who to beguile the tedium of the journey commenced some small 
talk. Mir feeling offended at Ming addressed, peremptorily 
snubbed him at once. When he urived at Lucknow he put up 
at an inn and hearing that a Afuahaira was to be held in the 
evening he hastily composed a ghazal in the particular refrain 
set by the assembly and having dressed himself in the fashion 
of Delhi which was not in vogue at Lucknow he proceeded to the 
scene of poetical contest. Such an old figure^ dressed grotes- 

J uely in old fuhion excited the laughter of the smart people of 
iucimow which cut the old man to the quick. When his turn 
came to recite the ghazal people began to make enquiries from 
Mir about himself. Mir improvised a few couplets in the set 
refrain and incorporated them in . his ghazal which he read out 
with much feeling and pathos;^ People apologised when they 
knew it was the great Mir who had come amongst them. In the 
course of time Nawab Asafuddaulah beaixl of Mir's arrival and 
assigned to him a monthly cash allowance of two hundred or 
three hundred rupees (according to Lutf,*) which was also- con* 
tinned by his succeed Nawab Saadat Ali Khan (1798>1814 
A. D.). 

Mir however thought himself afhnnted by some seeming 
auperdlious acts of the Nawab and according to Azad, retired early 
frcHn the court and died in utter poverty and starvation 1225 
A. H. (1810 A. D.). . Lutf adds a few more details about Mir. 
A few celebrated Urdu writers were required for Fort William- 
College at Calcutta from Lucknow and Delhi, and Mir was also 
inter viewed by Colonel Scott, the Resident, Imt he was passed 
over owing to his infirmity and old age. (Lutf also adds that' 
'ti^en he ^1 out with Nawab Asafuddaulah the pension 
three hundred rupees which hail been fixed by Nawab and 
entrusted to be disbureed by Tahsin Ali Khan 'was not stopped 
when he ceased to. attend the court but continued to be paid in 
its entirety nntU(^215 A. H^1800 A. D.^^/the year of the oom- 

S ilation of the Tazkira of Lu^^ (Lutf however mentions that'- 
[ir was not properly appreciated and he lacked the night’s 
morsel which is^bably an oriental hyperbole for ,oomparative 
neglect contidering the patronage lavishly bestow^ on minor 
lif^ts and hu own attainments as a poet. 

There is a conflict of statements as regards the age of Mir. 
The date of his death is flrml;y flxed by the numerous cnronograai* 
matio verses oomposed'hy varions poets, the most notable b^g 
those of Naasakh and Naaikh. According to Aasd be the 
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age of one hundred years (lunar) ; accoidifig to Jahan, Mir was 
only eighty. The latter statement seems to be incorrect as 
Mushaffi when writing his biography in 1209 A. H. (1794-95 
A. D.) says that Mir was then over eighty years of age. 

Only a few scanty-details which are .authentic are available 
about Mir’s life. Sprenger however mentions that in the years 
(1848-50 A. D.) when he made the catalogue of the books in the 
libraries of Kings of Oudh he noticed in the Moti Mahal an auto- 
biography of Mir Taqi (152 pages of 12 lines) bearing the title of 
* Zikr Mir' or account of Mir written in Persian. /'This valuable 
work seems to have been lost otherwise it would have thrown a 
flood of light and dealt a coup de grace to a great mass of incorrect 
speculation, fanciful stories and legends that have gathered round 
his name as round Chaucer’s. Various conjectures and canards set 
afloat by people were incorporated by the contemporary chroniclers 
and sedulously propagated by other writers who based their 
information on these not very trust-worthy biographies. Mir 
does not write about himself in his Nakatrush-Shaura with well 
aHmimcd humility and in conformity with the ruling convention 
of the oriental poets. He only states that he is staying at Delhi. 

The Tazkirah of Shaurish which was the poetical surname of 
Was Hir Taql a Gnltpn, Hussain Shaurish, composed about . 1193 
Syed ? A. H. (1779 A D.) when Mir was alive and in 

Delhi, states that Mir was not a born Syed but he only assumed 
(he poetical pseudouymn of Mir (a title peculiarly used by the 
Syeds) and thus be came to be regarded as a Syed. Shaurish 
relies upon a (^ta of Sauda which is not to be found in his works. 
This is an idle story quoted by Azad and there is absolutely no 
doubt of Mir being a Syed by birth as he frequently states so in 
his verses and refers to his noble descent and be was believed to 
be so by other contemporary chroniclers. 

Azad, in his admirable but unfortunately occasionally gossipy 
I ^ ^ Ab-i-Hiyat has allowed certain misstatements to 
about^uiF ^in the creep in. He has related anecdotes and sayings 
Ab-l-Hiyat of of Mir illustrative of his ill-nature, supermous 
Hottlsna za . temper, overweening conceit and uncritical 
attitudft- He has also fdlowed himself to give currency to some 
incorrect statements on the authority of some of his m- informed 
malicious contemporary writers. In order to make the book 
entertaining he did not pause to verify his fitets and stories. 
Their veradty is now challenged in the light of Nakatush Shaura 
(pithy sayings of the poets) and other contemporary tazkiras 
which were not easily accessible then. 

According to Azad, MirWtes in his preface to Nakat'Ush- 
Shaura that it deals with an account of one thousand poets, and 
that it gives useful hints to writers of Urdu verses. Tne preface 
of Mir does profess notiiing of the kind. Asad states that every 
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one o£ thoee poets treated in the Tazkirah has oome in for hjs 
share of rebuke and his account of Wali the progenitor of rekhta 
poetry is simply scandalous as Mir writes about him that he is 
“ more notorious than Satan The biography contains only an 
account of hundred poets and the criticism is neither unfair nor 
malicious. Mir, contrary to the orientiil custom, does not indulge 
too much in extravagant hyperbole and strained metaphors. His 
criticism is short, pointed and on the whole just. He has disclaimed 
personal knowledge when he did not know the man. There are 
very few reproofs and most of them are well-merited. There is no 
mention of any ill-uatured remark about Wali as is quoted by 
Asad. Again, according to Azad, Mir a Shiah and his uncle 
Arzu, a follower of Hanafi sect, quarrelled and became estranged 
owing to their religious differences but there appears to be no 
shade of annoyance or intoleraflue on the part of Mir. He speaks 
very reverently of Khan Arzu, and indeed of all other leaders 
of religion. He calls Khan Arzn his spiritual ^ide and ‘ Pir ’ and 
writes with the veneration of a disdple. It is abundantly clear 
tliat Mir was no bigot in his views and had tolerance and respect 
for the pursuasions of others, it is possible that the estrangement 
may h:ivc come^ later on in life but he could never have spoken 
bitterly against him. Azad’s account that Mir usurped the poeti- 
cal surname of Mir, from Mir Soz seems to be unfounded for Mir 
himself states that he had been using it long before Mir Soz assum- 
ed it but he gave it up for that of Soz when he saw that he would 
be eclipsed by the greater glory of Mir Taqi. Of Hard, Mir (qteaks 
in the choicest terms and with the gretitest respect. Azad again 
speaks of Mir’s contemptuous treatment of people who resided 
outside Delhi and who were thus supposed to have no knowledge 
of the purity of Urdu. On the contrary Mir praises whole-heart- 
eilly the work of poets not residents of Delhi. Mazmun of Chachau 
a village near Agra luus been accorded good treatment. ) 

It is true that Mir had an overwhelming smue of self-respect 
and was proud and sensitive by nature. He 
■ir's natnrs. looked askance at the advances of the nobles 
which he thought were meant to humiliate bun. He was intensely 
reserved and self-centred and would brook no presumption. His 
poverty embittered his spirit and bis lofty nature disdained pity 
and hdp. He was however irascible and short-tempered and he was 
liimaAlf conscious cff the defect as be expressed in one of his covq>- 
letB<knd as is referred to by bis contemporaries Hasan and Lutf. 
True it is that he speaks of bis poems and Taskira as ‘ mote 
wordiless Iban shells * and refers to his pujsls as his friends bat 
this deiHreciation and aba sem e nt of self is only a pose and origi- 
nates in pride. It may be inferred that he was exmeeited and vain 
abrat his acoomidislui^tB as a noet and vms partial to friends. His 
masnavi A^gar Namah or * -book of Dfigcm * in which he regards 

U.— 10 
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hiiDB^ a dragon deatroying aU other animah (minor p<^) is not 
a meM conventional pemrmanoe but an expreesion of inordidjate 
vanity and disdain for others. His oontemptnous, treatment of 
Hatim iadiis biography can be traced to the same source. He was 
very often geni^xnu as he praises unstintedly his contemporary 
Sauda, and some of his own disciples. (Asad seems to have em- 
broidered in this weakness to an amazing extent for he states 
that Mir could never brook greatness of others ancient or modem 
and would never shake his mad in token of praise even when 
verses of sudr masters of Persian poetry as Saadi and Hafiz were 
recited in bis presmce. ’ Azad does not seem to have read the 
Nakat in original but has taken the statements of others on trust 
especially those of Qasim.) 

Mir Taqi was a voluminous writer. He lived to a ripe old age 
m. — ..b. ^ literary activities extended over a very 

long period. His works are r 

(1) Six large diwans of Bekhta ghazals. 

(2) A Diwan in Persiah. 

(8) Nummrons masnavis. 

(4) A pamphlet entitled Faiz-i-Mir. 

(5) A Tazkirah entitled Nakat’wh-shaura. 

The diwans of Urdu ghazals contain not only ghazals, Imt 
rubais, mustzads, wasokhts, mnkhammasat, tarjihbands, tarkib- 
bands, musaddasat, matlat, haftbands, tazmin, fiirds and other 
varieties of composition. The diwans extend to many hundred 
pages and the gWals number thousands. 

Mir has written a few qasidas which are not of a very high 
order and suffer in comparison with those of his rival Souda. Four 
of them are invocatory in character and only one in praise of, 
Nawab. Asafuddaulab. This form or composition did not attract 
Mm tat his genius was not suited to it and his views and mo^ of 
life did dbt permit him to play the sycophant on nobles and 
Hawabs. It was also due to the fact that he was self-cent^ and 
reserved. 

' Some of his mukhammasat are invocatom and others are oh 
the ‘complaint of time ’ which are regarded as satires on Shah 
Alam ana his court. 

.Next to this ghazals, rank his masnavis, which are numerous 
oonasting ohie& of satires, enl^es, and love tales and whicb are 
extremely'popalar. The inost irnportant of them are 

1. Jjgar nama alto oklled Ashdamama or * the book of tihe 
dragon * is the eboUiticm tif Mir*s self-oonorit and oontenqitfiar 
Uaoontemparary Urfa poets. iHe fanciftilly r epre s e nts bimaalf 
as a dragon devonriiog ^tiie j UB a ll e r animali^ soui as 
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makes, eto., within his reach, to wit the poets whose works he 
held in soch light esteem. 

8. Shela-irlahq or ' The Flameof Love.’ 

S. Josh-i-l3hq, or ' The Ebullition of Love.’ 

4. Darya-i-Iahg, or * The Ocean of Love.’ 

5. Aijtu-i-Idtq at * The Miracle of Love.’ 

6. KhuaiHt-k^ytd at * llie Dream and Thought’ 

7. ManUat-i-Ithq at * The Transactions of Lov».’ 

8. Matmi>i, Tatnbih-ul-Ehaydl which praises the art of poet- 
ry and its dignity. 

Three masnavis with the heading Shikamafoah describe the 
hunting expeditions of Nawab Asaniddaulah. There are many 
short masnavis on pets, such as cocks, cats, goats, dogs ; one on 
monsoon and an(^er on his own house devastated by rain, 
on the troubles of journey in rains, on lying, and delights of 
wine. There is a Saqi Natnah at the Book of the Cup-bearer 
of wine which has Spring for its subject. 

He also wrote a few Marsias but hadno love forchronogramma- 
tic verses. 

'J'o Mir belongs the credit of transplanting Wasokht, Muu/uttut 
Hip tntrodueed and Murabha in Urdu poetry. Tatmin (the 
poetS*^™* ” word means to intercalate in one’s own verses 
those of somebody else. This name is given to piwes of verses 
where the intercalation takes place) also -figures in the works 
of Mir. 

Mir’s fame chiefly rests on his gbazals and masnavis. The 
masnavis tbongh not of the highest order are marked with 
montaneity, emotion, fre^om bom constraint, eloquence and 
ekganceof diction. Later poets such as Juraat andMushaffi 
them. They could not howevpr be ranked with those of 
Mir Hasan. 

CThe Diwan in Persian was compiled in one year ds Mnshaffi 
informs os, when he bad suspended oomporing in Urdu. 

The Taakira entitled Nakat'U^-^ura 'wu written about the 
HakatHuh-sbaapa y«M 1165 A. H. (17M A.^). It is one of the 
•boat 1762 A. 0. earfiest memona of Urdu poets and is exceedug- 

ly intnesting and useful Itii unfortnnately fragmentary. It 
poses as an anthology foirit contains selections from the verses 
of poets treated llierain. 

Mir introduced into Urdu poetry many idiomB, phrases and 
HiBserviesto the words from Persbm- i)e used these in two 
different ways. Be eitlier transplanted Ihe 
in its original form or did so by its translation inrtd Utdn. 
Many examples are qtaoted by A^ his A^flByat. Jinj 
gaM cnrieiMy and sorvivedHdlMn fell out fron iiM and' 
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Hia own ideas about rekhta embodied in the epilogue of his Nakat 
are interesting and instmetive. Be it known that rekhta is of 
several kinds, whidi I will explain to the extent of my know- 
ledge. Firstly, one hemistich is Persian and one Hindi like the 
fragment of Atpir Ehnsm. Secondly, half the hemistich is Persian 
and the other half Hindi, like the verses of Mir Moizz. Thirdly, the 
verbs and prepositions are Persian bnt this is objectionable. 
Fourthly, they use Pernan constmetion ; this is allowable to the 
extent it agrees with the constmetion ci the rekhta idiom— this 
is known only to the poets— but if it is contrary to Rekhta 
grammar it is objectionable. It is to . be observed that this is one 
of the methods folbwed by poets and that I have equally adopted 
it. If the Persian constmetion is in the spirit of the Rekhta 
language there is no harm in adopting it. Fifthly, Ahyam wra 
much in vogue with former poets imt now it is no longer in use. 
There is no harm in it, if it is witty and natural. Ahyam means 
that the word in which the meaning of the verse depends has two 
mgnifications, one obvious and the other far fetched, and it is the 
latter which is intended by the poet. The style which 1 have 
adopted comprises all the figures of speech, as puns, resemblance 
of corresponding words in rhyme and measure, etc.” 


Urdu poetry is popularly regarded to be co-extensive with 
His ffhazals. Urau ghazal and as Mir is preeminent as a 

ghazal writer he is naturally regarded to be the greatest of Urdu 
poets. He brought masnavis to a high pitch of excellence but 
Mir’s sphere is the ghazal and in his domain he reigns supreme. 
His verses are simple, eloquent, poignant, winged with pathos 
and pain. They have the greatest appealing power and force. 
In the ardour of passion, in the melody and music, in the felicity 
of phrase, in tne ecstacy of feeling, his gbazals rank the best in 
Urdu literature. Many of his verses have that haunting quality 
wladi is regarded as a hall-mark of trae and great poetry. His 
seventy-two * lancets ' have passed into a proverb though there 
are certainly a greater number of verses which could be regaled 
as possessed of the highest poetic qualities. His language is pure 
and chaste and his style extremely simple and higmy polished. 
He is the Sheikh Saadi of Urdu ghazds. His ghazals are the 
elixir of Urdu poetry. Of short metres he is a master. There is 
an air of despondency and sadness whidi invests the poems with 
thousand charms. This dejection lends sweetness and true pathos 
to the gbazals. 


Mir’s position is unequalled in the history of Urdu literature. 
His reputetion as He is popularly called Khiida-i-Sakhun or ‘ God 
a poet. of poetry '. dhulib and Nasikh and all subse- 

quent writers of note have acknowledged lus greatness and 
speak of him as of a master. Kven in his own day Mir was re- 
cognised as the greatest ghazal-writer. The contemporary and 
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later biographers bestow the highest encomiums on Mir and his 
poetry. Extravagant and oat-o£-way metaphors, far-fet<^ed similes, 
picturesque phraseology, are lavished on him abundantly in 
praise. Poets and proee*writers vie with each other in eulogising 
him. No praise is too little for him. Domains of Aii; and Nature 
are ransacked and they furnish similes for liis greatness. My- 
thological and historical allusions are yoked to do service for him. 
Hasan writes, ** The chief of the poets of Hindustan, the most 
eloquent of the eloquents of his time, a heart-attracting ix)et, 
and an incomparable writer of verses Lutf in comparing him 
to poets, ancient and modern, says that the difference is that of 
Sun and Moonj earth and sky. Mir and Mirza (Souda) are the 
standards for and fountains of inspiration for later Urdu poets. 
For his sweetness, for his poignancy, force iind appeal, for his 
eloquence and spontaneity for his songs of woe Mir is one of the 
greatest of Urdu poets and as bringing the ghazal to a very 
high pitdr of excellence .he ranks with the gi'eatest of writers of 
erotic verse 

Mir's fame rests on ghazals and masnavis, and Sauda is regard- 
Mir and Sauda «d as the master of Qasida and satire. Even 

eompared. in Sauda’s day this was the general impression 

for Hakim Qudrat Ullah Khan Qasim writes, “It is generally 
thought that Sauda never approached Mir in the excellence 
of the ghazal, but ‘ every flower has a different colour and a 
different fragrance ’. Mirza is u boundless river, Mir is a majestic 
canal. In the knowledgerof verse-technique ami prosody Mir has 
a superiority over Mirza, but in poetic powers and genius Mirza 
surpasses Mir. Khwajah Basit (moracterizes the works of Mir as 
Ah : Dear Dear (a sigh), and those of Mirza as Wah : Hear Hear 
(an exclamation of delight). The saqie difference has been embodied 
in one of bis verses by Amir Minai. 

Both were born poets of great powers. The difference in the 
style is the difference of the temperament. Mir was by nature a 
confirmed pessimist. His life was one of bng misery and poverty. 
He was overweighted with an inordinate sense of self-respect. 
He carried his amovr propre too far and to extreme limits. He 
led a retired and embittered fife. He drank copiously of the gall 
of life. He was no fit associate tar a riotous and festive bewnL 
Hilarity, nproariousness, and joy were alien to his nature. Souda, 
on the contrary was essentially an optimist and possessed a 
volatile temperament. He was bubbling with ddight and good 
humour. He was in liis element in a joyous assembly, and delight- 
ed in the play of wit and fiincy. He took life e^y and was 
never known to be in straitened circumstances. The poetry of 
each is coloured by his thoughts and reflects his temperament 
and his attitude towards the world. Hie langnam: they adopted 
suited their respective genius and temper. Pathos speaks in 
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Bunple, subdued, gentle and unadorned language. utterance is 
choked with tears. This style, natural and .easy, is admirably 
suited to the ghazal and to particular metres notably the short 
ones in whim Mir is seen at his best. The qasida requires 
picturesque phraseology, dignified diction, sublime similes and 
rare metaphors. An encomiastic ode could never be sung with 
a droo{wg heart. Languishing sentiments of love describing the 
agonies of separation and tortures of suspicion could never be 
befittingly expressed with words suited to qasidas. Mir is the 
supreme master of the pathetic and simple style. His poignant 
verses thrill with emotion which is real and not simmted. 
His thoughts are drawn from the fund of bis own personal 
experiences and pot from his imagination. Mir’s life was a 
tn^edy and Shelley’s lines could apply to him with great aptness 
and force. 

“ Most wretched men 

Are cradled into poetry by wrong. 

They learn in suffering what they 
teach in song ”. 

His sweetest songs are those which tell of saddest thoughts ”. 
Sauda’s verses have not that impress of true pathos. Mir’s 
verses make a powerful appeal to a bruised and agonised heart. 
His is a tale of woe. He depicts beautifully and foitbfully that 
aspect of life which has despair and sorrow in all their purity. 
Souda, on the other hand, portrays another aspect, that of hope 
and joy. His verses scatter delight and hilarity. His genius 
refused to be confined to a limited sphere. He transcended the 
narrow plane of human emotions and sought for a larger and 
fuller Im. Ho explored new fields and his verses may be 
compared to bouquets of variegated fiowers of diverse hues and 
fragrance. He allowed free play to othor emotions and thoughts. 
Mirs world is full of gloom and sorrow. There is no gleam to 
relieve its despondency and agony. His verses bear the motto 
“ Abandon all hope ye that enter here ”. His laughs are sardonic, 
and have a bitter ring and his sarcasm is mordant It is incorrect 
to say that Mir never attempted the satire and the qasida. He 
tried and proved a failure as ins genius did not Ue that way. It is 
futile to say that he never enteim the lists owing to his sturdy, 
indispendenoe and indifference to power and pelL He did write 
Ajgar-Namah which does nop even -improach the fine satires of 
Sanda remote with generic jvetores of Indian life. ^ panegyric 
qu Nawab Asafuddaulah is a poor performance in comparison to 
the majestic qasidas of Sauds< 

Bo& Mir and Sau^ have mastery in portraying tiie original 
faithfully and to perfection. They are supreme artists who 
mirror ideas in verses so truthfully am witii sndr wealth ci detail 
that the picture presented in words stands os a real thing before 
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the mmd’B eye. The portrayal may be subjective tv objective, of 
emotioiis or of laodscapes. In depicting the emotional side of 
human nature especially, the sad and the pathetic, Mir stands 
pre-emuient. Sauda haiil a mastery over every kind of 
though he had not such a grip over the pathetic as Mir had. He 
was also e(|uipped with an intimate and vast knowledge of the 
subjects which he could call forth to help him in the presentation 
of the picture. Mir’s despondent nature, retired habits and brood- 
ii^ muHl, self-absorbed and hyp^Hvitical, did not permit him to 
scour widely over the field of human nature. The narrow outlook 
of Mir was the outcome of his oonoentration and proud temper. 
He wooed his muse with all the fervour and intensity of an ardent 
lover. Such was his self-efiEacement and his self-extinctiou, in 
work that he did not notice for seven whole years a garden over 
which his sitting>room looked out. Such absorption, to the cxdu- 
skm of everything else must result in high artistic work in its 
own circumscribed domain. Mir however lacks the versatility of 
genius which is the greatest of gifts to Sauda. Sauda paints life as 
he found it in gay and grave cdours. Mir’s world was full of utter 
gloom. The flowers were faded and decaying. Pain, sorrow 
misery stalked m the land. There is an atmosphere of deprttssion 
and darkness. The relief is sought in inaction, by indnlgenrift in 
tears, by escaping into dreams, mostly gloomy, of his own cresition. 
Sauda’s world is the real world where gleam mtermingled with 
gloom, where the garden is green, where the Zephyr plays merrily 
with the flowers who nod to its wafts and glisten in the sunshine 
with which the garden is bathed. In Mir there are few pictures 
of nature in its gay mood. 

Similes and metaphors are essential to poetry and especially 
to oriental poetry. These symbols afe decorations which if skilfully 
used, enhance the heauty of the verse. Sauda is the master artist 
who uses them adroitly and with striking effect. Such fresh, 
sublime and beautiful similes and metaphors are comparatively 
few in the works of Mir and occur jnore abundantly m those of 
Sauda. Sauda also scores over Mir in his knowledge of the various 
arts and scienoes and his skill m utilising them into the service of 
his poems. 

It is perfectly true that Sauda’s ghazals occasionally lap^e into 
ezordiums of qasidas. This is more or less due to his powerful 
imaginatian, which plays him false and betrays him into themes 
and words not fit for ghasals. His vigour cannot be curbed, his 
&n<7 cannot be restrained. Mir is free from such blemishes. These 
vanes of Sauda may militate against the canons laid down for the 
oompositian of ghasals but they are full of merit and beauty if 
com&lered singly and independently. It must also be remembered 
that this non-observance of the ndes about the eompnwitinn of 
ffhuals is in oonfor mi ty with the praotice of later masters of 
JPatiian verse who ser^ as gnidm to Urdu writers. The last 
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phase of the devdc^ment of Peraian poetry saw the enriehment of 
the ghazal with Tarious other topics brides lore. Philoec^hy, 
religion, ethics, sufism, science and art were laid under oontribu* 
tion. Lore was reduced to a science. Urdu poetry, a handmaid of 
Persian could not escape -the last herita^. It must however be 
admitted that these themes appeal to the intellect and leave the 
heart untouclied and so lose in emotional character. There is how* 
ever a difference between the grandeur of a qasida and the 
grundem* of a _^iiazai and the difference is seen most markedly iq 
the works of novices who attempt to acoompluh what only master- 
artists such as Sauda and Ghalib can achieve. 

Both Sauda and Mir are master's of harmony. Their verses 
are compact, terse and denuded of superfluous words. Sauda paid 
more attention to the arrangement of words in a verse. He tried 
to make a vei'se complete in itself which requires greater skiU in 
versification. Very rarely an ellipse is found in the meaning. 
Both avoid far-fetched metaphors and obscure allusions thou^ 
Sauda occasionally errs on this side. 

The comparison is very useful and valuable as both flourished 
at tlie same time aind wr«)te in 4hc same forms of poetry. They 
fre<]ueutly couqtosed odes in the same measure with the same 
rhymes and double-rhymes and the comparison is both interesting 
and illustrative of their temperament and outlook on life. Both 
suffer from tlie faults of that age. Both sometimes used debased 
words i^nd indecent language. Occasionally the subject-matter 
of the verses, is indecent. There is a disparity of genders and 
tenses in verses, the defect is technically known as Shutar 
Gurba (csimel and cat). There ore vapid and indifferent vei*ses 
in the diwans of both. Mil* occiusionally employs Ahyam. Both 
frequently indulge in the adoi'atiou of youths, a vci'y disagree- 
able feature of the poetry of that time. 

in the width of vision, in versatility of genius, in his mastery 
over details, in his knowledge of the world, in his bon hommie, in 
his sense of humour Sauda is superior to Mir. In simplicity of 
style, in tlie domain of love, in the treatment of the sad and the 
tragic, in Sufism, in eloquence Mir reigns supreme and excels 
Sautla. “ The works of both are priceless treasures. Mir has got 
only diamonds : Sauda possesses diamonds but also has pearls, 
emeralds, rubies, sapphii*^ The final authority is the taste and 
tempenunent of the critic.’’ 

Many poets flourished during this period. Their names are 
other minor legion and they are too unimportaat to be meu- 
tioned here. They may be locked for by tlie 
curious in the various tazkiras, which have been compiled during^ 
this period or suhsoiiuently. There is nothing dutmetive about* 
their works. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE DELHI SCHCX)L OF URDU POETS, PART III. 


THE AGE OF INSHA AND HUSHAFFI. 


The division into 
It 


os 


it looks, 
poets who 
oontemp<nra- 
bnt they 
fell to tiieir 


periods is not so arbitrary 

Is the dlTislon ^ true that most of the 
Into periods arbi- flourished during this period were 
*'^**’^‘ ries of those of the preceding ac 

were young and had not attained that celebrity whic 
lot later on. Moreover by reason of the lau^fuage employed, this 
age saw a marked improvement in the dictum of the previous 
age. Many old forms were discarded and the new forms were 
polished. Insha essayed his experiments with the language. 
Mushaffi favoured the old and carried on the traditions. Juraat 
tried to follow Mir as a ghazal writer. 

This age was a ])relude of the next as Urdu poetry begins 
Greater and J*® linked to the court. The poets of an 
wider court pat- earlier age though they enjoyed pensions and 
ronage. stipends always maintained their imependence 

ana never sank into the positum of a glorified servant The 
poets of this age enjoyed greater patronage but surreiulered their 
honour. Poetry was a source of enjoyment to please the ears of 
their masters. They pandered to the taste of their patrons. 
They were jokers and buffoons first and poets afterwards. 
Poetry was only a means to an end. The poets aspired to be the 
boon companions of their patrons. This subservience resulted in 
straining relations between poets. Up till now the poets were 
not swayed by sordid considerations and kept their poetic 
combats within bounds of decorum. Now there was a general 
scramble for the favours of the patron. The poets became jealous 
and envious of each other and harmonious relations were no 
longer possible. The quarrels of Insha, Mushaffi and Juraat 
which developed iuto ' scuffles are a blot on the pages of the 
history t^ period. 

With the bondage of Urdu poetry, decadance set in. Court* 
Oeeadanee In the rmden, it could not find scope for its develop- 
timent** of Oirtn ment. Therp was no purity of sentiment The 
Ohaaal. _ spiritual side was forgotten. The beloved 

celebrated in verses was not the Eternal One but a courtesan, a 
dancing wl who could be found in numbers in the court 
of the pleasure ‘loving Nawabs. They revelled in sensualism 
more openly because they were cheered in tiie dissolute courts 
withgrestersMland were tedpientB of greater rewards frmn the 
nobles and Nawabs. This was not the practice in OelhL The 
poets, abhflugh tlmy were reoidents of pensum, retained their 
mdependence. Poetry was linimd up witii piety. It was 
oonseorated. It tfaro^ in sanetnaries of the pKNfs. Shah 
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GtliBhan exercised inAnenoe ad Wali. Dard and 

who were great spiritoalista tttstered poetry and advanced its 
cause. In Lucknow pbet^ the protection o£ shrines and 
sanctnaries of the holy meii and heciune attached to the Durbar. 
Poets were no longer saints but were durbaris and courtiers. 
It u true that for a tune the stittprss front Delhi maintained 
exclusiveness, but gradually the lure of wealth, popularity and 
favour won them to tfieir fold, and the rising generation was 
completely under the spell of court. 

A. new form of composition, allied to this decay came 
into existence. ' The court 'influence is clearly 
The Rekhti. traceable in the rekhti, the originator of which 
Was Nawab Saadat Yarkhan Bangin who had emy graduated in 
licentiousness and had run through every phase of sensuality 
and debaudiery. Such compositions in the language of the 
were treated as a huge joke and were meant to ^ight the ears 
of his dissolute companions. They are lewdness and profligacy 
versified. Insha alro (xmtributed his share. 


The age saw a greater mastery of versification. 
me rirSTO bat V^act^e mive the poete of this age a greater 
a deerease of command over technique. They made up in 
emotional valae. akiU what thejr lost m purity and loftiness. 
To diow off their cleverness they indulged in stiff measures with 
stiff rhymes and composed not one but many ghamtlff in difficult 
metres. The verses are marvels of literary alrill but they have 
no emotional value and do not move the reader at all. They are 
examples of clever performances and as such prepare the way for 
the artificiality of the school of Nasikh. 

The poets no longw fought literary battles ; they fought for 
their bread with satires as tiieir weapons. The 
flUhT^abBfl*? *"*“ sank into court squabbles. There 

must be a deadly quarrel betwemi Mushaffi and 

Insba because Insha ousted Mushaffi as an Uatmi of Prince 
Suleiman Shikoh. They abu^ each other, wrote scurrilous 
burlesques and filthy lampoons. Their patrons enjoyed the 
fanned tiie fire by applauding their disgraoefnl performanm. 
Such a scramble, for court favours was sure to prove highly 
damaging to Urdu poetry. Oftentimes pens were extiutnaed for 
bhdgeons and even swora. The satires of Imiha and 
are a star on Urdu literature and are simply ribald vituperation 
strung in verse. 


To Insha we owe ^ first granunar of Urdu by an 

nrat erammar mt b fod Darya4‘Lot<rft^f or the Ocean of 
hr an iDdiaa. Eloquence. 

Syed Luha Allah Khan, son of Syed TUKy Hashaallah. 

Insha died isss Khan , poetically aomamed TnAa, bdcnar* 
A. H. or 1817 A. 0. ad to a noble stock of Sye^ ef Najsf wS> 
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migrated to Delhi and settled there. They were held in high 
esteems as nobles o£ the Moghul oooH. liisha’s father was a court 
physician and a' poet of some note having the pet-name of Alatdar. 
He minted to Murshidabad, the head quarters of the Nawab of 
Bengal owing to the disruption of the Moghul kingdom at Delhi, 


and was welcomed th^ with honour and dignity. Syed Insha 
was bom at Murshidabad. His &ther ...instracted him in the 
various arts and sciences but he did not take regular lessons in 
the art of oomposing verses from his &ther but amended mainly 
upon his own genius and skill. In tiie beginning of his career 
as a poet, his &ther corrected his verses but he was not his pupil 
for any considerable period of time. Insha left Murshidabad and 
came to Delhi in the time of Shah Alam II who was noi^r 
a poverty-stricken figure-head. Shah Alam was a poet-king 
and patron of poets and he welcomed Insha to his court, shorn 
of grandeur and wealth. Insha soon entered into the spirit 6t the 
court, became a centre of activities and kept the Emperor perpe- 
tually charmed by his attractive personality, sparklmg bona mota 
and witty conversation. Feeling disgusted with the poverty of 
the court, finding no adequate recognition of his poeticid talents, 
and smarting under the machinations of court rivalries’ and in- 
trigues, and tired of the acrimoniouB* controversies with poets of 
Delhi notably Mirza Azam Beg, a pupil of Souda, Insha left for 
Lucknow, the refuge of the vagrant poets from Delhi and other 
places. He sought service with Mirza Suleiman Shikoh who was 
poetically inclined, and has left a Diwan, and who delighted m 
collecting poets at his miniature court. Insha worked his way 
into hu ravours by his geniality tmd impromptu verses, and sup- 

K * ted hisrival Musham as a poetical master of Mirza Suleiman 
oh. Insha was not however satisfied and hungered for a fuller 
recognition of his talents and he sought an int^uction to the 
court of Nawab Saadat Yar Khan of Lucknow tbrough the 
medium of Tafazznl Husain Khan. He ingratiated himseff into 
his good books, and became very intimate, keeping the Nawab 
in perpetual hilarity by his amusing anecdotes and witty verses. 
His filling retarts, nb playfulness, his inezbaustibto fund of 
good humonrendeam him to his Nawab who thought of him 
as his adter ago. His conqrany was always in demand. The seeds 
of disruption were to be found in this intimacy, for Insha was 
thrown off hu guard and failed to exercise that caution and re- 
straint which is so needful in dealing with a capricious Nawab. 
Oftentimes he was betrayed into repartees and iokes whidi grated 
upon the Nawab and sounded unpleasant to him. He overshot 
hunself in loquai^ and failed to minister to the many moods 
of the Nawab. Efe was not a porfeot barometer and failed to 
notice the changm in tiie teamer of the Nawab. Temperamentally 
Insha and the Nawab were auo different and be^ bidd and free 
insha did not always care to subordinate his Him and dhlilm to 
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those of his master. In sheer fan without meaning to be offensive 
in any manner, being led away by the spirit of the moment, he 
happened to cast reflections on the nobility and purity of Nawab’s 
birth. The Nawab’s ire was aroused and the smouldering fire 
burst into a flame. This unhappy retort famished him with a 
handle and Insha was subjected to severities of a rigorous tyjje. 
He was virtually made a prisoner and was ordered not to leave 
his house without the permission of the Nawab. One day, in a 
fit of despondency and anger, chafing at his restraiut he publicly 
abused the Nawab as he was pasring by. His salary was stopped. 
Misery and poverty entered bis house and Insha, once the most 
sought-after companion, the breath of the nostrils of his master, 
the delight of his friends, the ornament of scliolnrs, ended his 
days in ignominy, regret and starvation. He died in 1233 A. H. 
(1817 A. D.). 


He had a great command over the language and he carried 

m. on the changes that began with Sauda. He 
Hisimportanee. ^ ^ grammar of the 

Urdu language and the care, research and pains that he hits bestow- 
ed on his work entitled Darya-i-Latajat (The Ocean of Hlocjuence) 
entitles him to a very high fank. His work is of rmeven quality 
but the best is the most valuable and of great authority. He 
carried experiments in ttie language to inordinate lengths. Ha<l 
he exercised restraint and discretion he would have been aeclaimed 
as a master of the Urdu language. 


Insha was extremely witty by nature. He had a fund of good 
His style and humour which he lavislily expended in oonver- 
eharaetsristics. satioa smd in his verses, ^e outstanding 
quality of Insha is his versatility'. His was a g«mus with many 
facets. He had also the quality of adaptability. He was an 
erudite scholar with an alert mind but was prone to be hnnraurous. 
He could ransack the treasures of knowledge hidden in secret 
nooks of his mind at a moment’s notice and could support his 
contention by some story, argument, 'verse or authority. He was 
extremely quick-'witted and had an a^e fancy which played with 
the rapidity of lightning. He was a thorough master of Persiah 
and Arabic and used to compose copiously in these lang^^. He 
was well versed in Turkish, Pushtu, Poorbi, Punjabi, Marwari, 
Marathi, Kashmiri and H^i and wrote verses in these dialects. 
He was a wonderful linguist with an enormous capacity. His 
forte was tamin or Intercallation of which he was a master. His 
was an inventive genius which delighted in difficult and novel- 
performances. He wrote some poems no letter of which has a dot. 
Some of his poems are written with letters, all of which have 
diacritical points whileothers have letters which have no diaciiticsl 
points at aU. He is called the Amir Khnsru Urdu for his 
experiments and ingenious inventions. He always tried stiff 
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metres to show off his skill in the art of mriting verse and his 
command over the language. Some of his rhymes are very diffi- 
cult, bizarre and uncouunon. These though very dever, sound 
harsh and discordant, utterly unsuited to ghazals. Humour 
abounds but it is profuse and unrestrained and instead of enchanc- 
ing the beauty of the verses renders them ridiculous. Insha laid it 
on too thick with the effect of converting the verses into burlesques, 
in order to make them attractive to the common people who 
thronged the luxurious courts and to the Nawab Avho revelled 
in all the ddights of a refined and often eoarse sensuality. 
Consequently the humour is broad and seldom subtle and refined. 
This was the origin of the rekhti compositions in the dialect of 
women which was the craze of the court, Insha and Kangin leading 
the way. His coarse humour does not even spare mysticism and 
the unsavoury blend of humour and sufism is seen in his Masnavi 
on SMr biranj. 

His good qualities are : his thorough command over the linn- 
guage, his versatile genius, his enormous capticity and an alert mind, 
his profound knowledge, his inventive genius,, his love fur local 
colour and his wit and htunom*. Insha has followed Sauda in 
introducing Indian themes and words in his Ohazols and has sought 
the help of Indian imageries and allusions but in a limited manner. 
His main defect is that he lacked a sense of proportion and had no 
proper balance of judgment. His work is of uneven quality. 
There is a deartli of ideas and a profusion of verbiage in his 
ghazals due more or less to his selection of stiff metres and un- 
common rhymes. He shows carelessness and contempt to canfoim 
to the canons of the qosida uid ghazal. Ho disdains to exercise 
restraint on the exuberance of his humour. He occasionally lapses 
into licentiousness to pander to the passions of the Nawab and 
his dissolute court. The defects are mostly defects of the times in 
which he lived. Like the English poets of the Restoration period 
he mirrors the age in which he nourished. Insha subordinated 
poetry to his companionship of the Nawab. He was never inspired 
with his high office as a poet. It was always a means to an end, 
a source of self-aggrandisement and rapid promotion. He saw no 
mission. He had no message to deliver. He paid his penalty as 
a court poet. There was no incentive to write of Ic^ themes 
when satires and lampoons were applauded and munificentiy 
rewarded. The desire to be a high priest of poetry did not well 
up from within and the atmoq>here of the court did not spur him 
on to any noble activity. AH is, however, not dross and tinsel. 
Gttns ate found scattered in bis which omnpoie favourably 

with the best in others. His quids in praise of George HI is 
admirable. Betab hu remarked. “ Poetry gave a death blow to 
the scholarship and aooompluhments of Insha ; and the com- 
pankmahip of Nawab Saadat Adi Khan proved the rain of his 
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poetry.*’ Aaad’e aooont o£ Imihs is replete with choice anecdotee 
which amply repay penual bat which cannot find a place here. 

Inaha was a prolific writer and he has left voluminous works 
behind hiin. 

His kuUyat comprises o£ 

I. A diwan or collection oE Urdu ghazals. His ghazals 
show his mastery over the language but are of uneven 
quality. Choice idioms, apt constructions, happy 
. wit blend inharmonionsly witii an utter disregara 
for rules and canons for ghazals. Some of his 
verses show great beauty and rank high in Urdu 
literature. 

li. Collection rekhti ghazals, and rekhti riddles, 
mustzad, etc. 

HI. - Qasidas in Urdu, in praise of God, Mohammad, leaders 
of the religion, king of Delhi and various nobles and 
grandees of the court. They are full of power and 
majesty but transcend mlea and are a jumble of wit 
and suntlety, full of verses m Arabic, Persian, Hindi 
imd other Indian dialects. The attempt excites 
ridicule and laughter which may he said to be the 
anticlimax of qasidas. 

IV. Qasidas in Persian which show great command over 
the language but suffer from the same blemish. Too 
much wit and humour impair the dignity of the 
qasidas. 

y. Diwan or collection of Persian ghazals which bears 
testimony to his knowledge of Persian and would 
have ra^ed higher if due restraint had been ob> 
served, 

VL A Persian masnavi entitled Shir Biranj, evidently 
a burlesque in the style of Nan o Halvea of Baha- 
uddin Audi in which he makes fun of spiritualism 
and mystic themes. 

VII. A Persian masnavi in which only those letters are 
used which have no dots. 

VIII. A book on hunting, ShikarnamcA, describing the 
shikar <£ Nawab Sa^at Ali Khan, written in ^oice 
Pmian verses which are sweet, melodioaB, and 
ccmqwct. 

IX. Satires on heat, hornets, bugs, fiies and vermin; 
bmpooDs on Mushaffi and other persons vwhhsh 
thon^ often licentious and extravagant are power- 
ful aM interesting. 

X. A masnavi on the complaint of time, diikayat-i-tamana.. 
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XL A few masnsyis in Urdn deeling with amatory themes 
and oelebratiog the marriage of two &rourite ele- 
.phants. 

XII. Some masnavis satirising some shopkeepers and money 

lenders. A moanavi in Urdu entitled Murgh-natnah 
or Book of the Fowl, describing the methods of 
rearing fowl. 

XIII. An adaptation of on Arabic Masnavi into Persian 

under the title of Meut-ul-AmU. 

XIV. Many distichs, enigmas, quatrains, qitas or chrono- 

grammatic verses, riddles, puns, etc., which are full 
of wit and humour. 

Insha is also the author of a tale in prose commonly called 
Kahani Theth “ Kahani Theth Hindi men ” or *' a story in 
Hindi man. pore Hindi idioms.” Its value consists in its 

style which though pure and elegant Urdu and fully intelligible to 
the Musalmans of D^Iii and Lucknow does not contain a single 
Persian or Arabic word. On the other hand it is equally free from 
the Siuiskriticisms of Pandits. The idioms* including the order of 
the words is distinctly timt of Urdu not of HindL It extends to 
about fifty pages and fi'euuently appeared in the series of Indian 
texts published in Fort*William College at Calcutta. 

The most important of Insha’s work is his Daryoi-lMtafat 
Darya- 1 -Lataftit Ocean of Eloquence ”. It js a wwk in 

written In 1222 A. Persian on Urdu grammar and prosody written 
U. or 1802 A. D. collaboration with his coadjutor and friend 

Qateel. it was composed in 1802 A. D. Insha is responsible foi* 
the first part wbich treats of syntax and grammar of the Urdu 
language. The second part relating to prosody, rhyme, figures of 
speech is the work of Qateel. The second part is not so important 
and valuable as tiie first. The book is singularly exhaustive and is 
unique in early productions. It is the first grammar of the Urdn 
language written by a native of the country. Syed Insha was the 
first to recognise tlie importance of Urdu os a language and tried 
to frame rules. He made searching enquiries into the idimn and 
origiu cd words, the pronunciation of various words, the diidect of 
the Begums which is regarded to be a well of pure Urdu and the 
idioms peculiar to this language of the senana. He has appraised 
with juucious care the inluence of various communities on the 
common language, Urdu. He has stated the rules with great 
tiuHTonghness and clearness. Ho has profoundly looked into the 
alphabets of Urdu and has paid particular attention to the sounds 
and has consequently put down tne number to be eighty-five. He 
has given specunens of various dialects such as Poorbi, Marwori, 
etc., and lias shown how they influence Urdu. The book is inters 
eating for it gives an account of obsolete words and the ennent 
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idioms of the various parts of Delhi The entire book is written 
in a humourous st^le. The standard ‘ feet ’ tue changed with 
' humorous feet The rules are presented m the garb of jokes. 
The irrepressible humour Of Insha, (Qateel following suit) is 
allowed full play even in the most serious work. This overindul- 
gence in humour is a grave blemish on his reputation as a poet 
and a writer. Darya-i-Latafat is however invaluable from a 
philological point of view. 

Insha was a writer of great scholarship and great poetic 
powers. His versatility is unsurpassed. His humour was super- 
abundant which often produced the effect of ‘ salt in pudding ’. 
He was a great authority on language. Insha ranks high as a 
great master of Urdu literature. 

Sheikh Qalandar Bukhsh p^tically sumamed Juraat, whose 
proper name is Yahya Khan Man was the son of 
Juraat died 1226 Haiiz Man of Delhi. His ancestors received the 

A.H. orisio A. . ^ Man, or Aman accoi'ding to Lutf, 

Nassakh and Azad, from the Emperor Akbar. One of them, Rai 
Aman, was a victim of the sack of Delhi at the time of Kadirshah 
in 17511) A.D. and tlic street in wliich he lived, which is close to the 
famous OhiUidni Ohowk, is still csdled after his name. 

Juraat spent his esirly youth at Fyisabad as Hasan mentions in 
bis tazkira. He appears to have left his native city when yet 
young and at first took service with Nawab Muliabbat Khan, 
son of Hafiz Rahmat Khan, Nawab of Rju-eilly. He went to 
Lucknow in 1215 A. H. (1800 A. D.) and sought the patronage of 
Mirza Sulemaii Shikoh, eon of Emperor Sluih Alum 11. He died in 
that city in 1225 A. H. (1810 A. D.). Both Nswikh and Nsissakh 
have written chronognims expressing , the date of his death. 

, Juraat was a pupil in poetry of Jaafai- Ali Khan Hasrat, a 
famous Persian and rekhtii poet of Delhi He was a skilled 
musician smd an astrologer of -some fame. He played on guitar 
with great excellence. While still in the prime of life he became 
him/)- Some say that it was due to smsUl-pox ; while others relate 
quite a story. It is said that he feigned blindness to 

secure entry into harems and apartments of ladies who were eager 
to hear his bans mot* and witty conversation with freeilom but who 
could nut do so owing to the purdah. Juraat enjoyed this liberty 
of at the ladies but at one time, the mask inadvertently 

fell off and the infuriated master of the house blinded him. Thus 
sensuality paid its penalty. 

Juraat was not a scholar. He knew no Arabic and had very 
little knowledge of the arts and sciences. He 
His Diwan. however, a poet and has left a diwan of 

ghazals in Urdu and two masnavis. The diwan contains Urdu 
fiuds, mbayis, musuddusat, mukbumnasat, baftbaud. 
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tarjihband, gitas, wasokhts, clironogrammatic verses, satires, 
salaams, marsias and a falnamah. At the end of his two 
marsias there are chronograms expressing the dates of composition, 
m., A. H. 1191 (A. D. 1777) and A. H. 1192 (A. D. 1778) 
respectively. 

Besides these there are two masnavis of sixty-two pages and 
thirty-two ])ages, one of them satirises the monsoon and was 
composed before 1195 A. H. as Hasan mentions it in his tazkira. 
The second was composed in 1225 A. H. as expressed in a 
chronogram appended to the masnavi. This masnavi is entitled 
Masnam-i-Husn-o-hhq or Masnavi of Beauty and Love and 
describes the love of Khwajah Hiisan, a handsome young gallant 
and Bakhshi, a charming dancing girl of Lucknow. It is remark- 
able for its flow, eloquence, diction and spontaneity. 

Juraat never attempted the qasida and other forms of serious 
Charaeterlstles of 

Jupaat's pjetpy contem|)orariea mviiriablj did. Me wae eminent- 
— eompared with ly a poet of asaemblies Uowing with wine and 
lit up with the beauty and laughter of dancing 
girls. He shone best in amatory verses yrhich were current coin 
in the courts of the pleasure-seeking nobles and Nawabs. His poems 
are occasionally licentious and bear the taint of court poetry. He 
adopteil the style of Mir but never sounded the depth of his emo- 
tions. Juraat skimmed over the surface. His Grhazals are full of 
themes describing the blandishments of bayaderes^ the rivalries and 
intrigues of her various lovers, the agonies and tortures of the 
gallant, the apathy of the courtesan, the coquetry and flirtatiohs of 
the mistress. Both Mir and Juraat are eminently erotic poets. 
The difference is the difference of quality. Mir’s ideals are refined. 
His love is the love spiritual, transcending worldly desires, 
merguig in mysticism. Juraat’s love is of a gross and material 
kind — a marketable commodity. Mir appeals to the elite ; Juraat 
is popular with the common people. The difference lies in the 
temperament and education of both. Mir with his sober and 
abstemious habits, having a high sense of self-respect, leading a 
retired life, self-centred, looked onpwtry as a sacred object worthy 
of the highest veneration. Juraat with his conviviality and * joy 
of life’ was a poet of the gay court debased in character, 
regarding iK)etry as a means to an end, as a weapon for self- 
aggrandisement, as an instrument to advanee his interests, as a 
source of his livelihood. Poetry to him was but a vehicle to minis- 
ter to the pleasures of his patron and to endear himself to him. 
Juraat also ladced the scholarship and learning of Mir and Insba. 
Notwithstandmg the defect of cheapness of sentiment, occasional 
lapses into liemtiousness, lack (x lofty flights and profoui^ 
thoughts, his verses are ^wing and eloquept and his style is 
simple and el^fant. Mir’s remarks about . Jtiraat’s ghasals in a 

U.-l* 
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poetical assembly are shrewd and penetrating : — Juraat, you do 
not know how to write true poetry, you only describe your 
kiiiwiiig and hugging.” Juraat was by no means a poet o£ a high 
order. His attachment to the court proved his ruin as it did of 
Insha« The disaster was greater in his case os, unlike Insha he 
was not overweighted with learning. Juraat contributed nothmg 
to the development of Urdu poetry. He complacently followed 
the paths chalked out by his predecessors. He is regarded as 
havi^ supplied Urdu poetry with tiic element of love. This 
is not strictly correct. He was certitinly the first who pandered to 
the common taste by indulging into sentiments, by no means 
sublime or refined, and which find an echo in the notable poet of 
Delhi of a later date — ^Dagh. In fact there is a great resemblance 
between the two poets in their diction, style and sentiments. 
Juraat is remarkable for the flow, simplicity and sweetness of his 
verses, and as such is entitled to a high rank in the second grade 
poets of Urdu literature. 

Sheikh Ghulam Hamsulani, poeticsilly surnamed Mushafii, son of 
to*l240A*ff*(f7W) VfiiM Mohammiul, wiis born at Akbarpur 

A. D. to ‘ 1824 »nd belong^ to a rcspcctiible family of Amroha 
A* D-) in the district of Moradubtul. He left his native 

city in 1190 A. H. (1776 A. D.) in early manhood and went to 
Delhi to study the art of poetry, Persian and Urdu. He closely 
applied himself to his studies and such was his enthusiasm for 
books that he used to barrow them iuid make copious notes from 
them for his future reference. He attained celebrity sis early as 
1195 A. H. (1781 A. D.) as he is mentioned with esteem in the 
tazkira of Mir Hasan. He convened poetical assemblies at his 
house which were attended by all the eminent poets of Delhi 
hududing Insha, Juraat and Mir Hasan. 

After residing for twelve years at Delhi MushafiS, following 
the example of the poets proceeded to Lucknow at the time m 
Asafuddaulah where he settled and sought service with Mirza 
Suleiman Shikoh the son of the Emperor Shah Alum, Before 
comiiv to Lucknow he stayed at Ttvnda with Hawab Mohammad 
Yar IQian. It is stated by Isbqi in his tazkira which was com- 
pleted about 1215 A. H. that Mushaffi also supported himself by 
commerce. According to Azad Mushaffi died in 1240 A. H. 
(1824 A. D.) and was about eighty years of age when he compiled 
his last diwan. Sheftah, the author of the Ch/ithan-i-BeKhar, 
written in 1250 A. H. also states in his notice of the poet that he 
died ten years ago. According to Hasrat, Mushaffi was born in 
1164 A. H. and died at the age of seventy-six. 

Mushaffi was a. very prolific writer both in Persian and Urdu. 
Hlsworks. Before 1209 A. H. (1794 A. D.) he had com* 

r id two Persian diwans, one in answer to Haziri Heshapuri and 
other nrtntainiiig original poems. He also wrote two other 
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Persian diwans, one in the style of Jalal Asir, and another in the 
style of Nasir Ali but both these Diwans were stolen from bim- 
Only one of his Persian diwans is now extant and spoken of by 
the tazkira writers. He wrote a tazkira of Persian poets and 
a part of the Shahnama which comes down to the geneology of 
Shah Alam. 

Mushaffi’s fame chiefly rests on his voluminious Urdu diwans 
^oete**f209 tazkira of Urdu poets. He is the 

(ivslArD.) author of eight Urdu diwans comprising of 

thousands of ghazals, numerous qasidos, quatrains, chrono- 
grammatic verses and diverse other forms of composition then 
much practised. He also wrote two tazkiras of Urdu poets in 
Persian, one of them written in 1209 A. H. (1794 A. D.) is 
available and is very useful. It contains fairly full notices of 
three hundred and fifty Urdu poets who flourished from the time 
of Mohammad' Shah to bis own, paying particular attention to the 
biographies of his contemporaries with most of w;hom he was 
personally acquainted, together with extracts from their writings. 
The preface and biographical notices are in Persian. It was 
written at the request of Mir Mustah^san. Ehaliq, sonofMhr 
Hasan. Much of what Mushaffi wrote is not available because he 
used to sell his ghazals which were recited by the purchaser 
under their own pseudonymns. 

The great quality of MushaflEi is bis wonderful facility in 
Cbaraeiepisties of writing verses. Such was his skill and ease that 
his poetry. whenever he wrote verses, people thought that 

he was merely copying from some book. For his poeticu assem- 
blies, he used to compose hundreds of verses which would be sold 
to any purchaser. The remainder, after some fijoal touches would 
be recited by Mushafli . In his fecundity lay the seeds of his 
decay. He could not bestow the same effort cm his verses as 
was required for a work of art. Mushaffi is also regarded as a 
great Ustad with numerous pupils. Hasrat mentions over a score 
of his pup^ of note chief amongst whom are Atish, Zamir, Aishi, 
Khaliq and Aseer. Most of the leading poets of the later 
age are hu pupils directly or indirectly. Even Nasikh can be 
liTilrftd up through Mohammad Isa Tanha who is said to have 
advised him in the art of writing poetry. The testimony of 
M T i ffbaffi seems oonclosive. • In the prefiioe of bis sixth diwan be 
writes, “ a portion of the bountv of this banquet has been received 
by Sheikh Nasikh who is a niend of Mohammad Isa who is a 
devoted disciple of this Fakir The vast number of Us ptqnis 
testifies to tiie great rmntation tiiat Mushaffi enjoyed as apoM and- 
an Ustad. He made Urdu poetry conform to the canons more 
rigidly and removed the foult in prosody technically known as- 
Snutar Ourba, a fault conunon in verses of Mir and Saodai . 
Nos^ later carried on the reforms of Mushaffi. 
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Mnshaffi'a verses are o£ unequal merit. Some o£ them are 
highly artistic and show the pathos o£ Mir, the grandeur o£ Sauda, 
the colouring o£ Fighan, the simplicity o£ Soss, the fluency o£ 
Juraat, the diction and style o£ Insha. Many o£ his lines are o£ 
c^t worth and show the various characteristics o£ great masters. 
But the bulk o£ his ghazals have no distinctive merit o£ their 
own. Many o£ them are written in stiff metres with difficult 
rhymes and racUfa, in imitation o£ Sauda and though they show 
his mastery and skill over them, the verses still lack Sauda’s vigour 
and artistic excellence. He also wrote in the simple iutd eloquent 
style o£ Mir Taqi and Mir Soz but he is deficient in the genuine 
pathos that characterizes their works. He has no special style o£ 
his own and he cannot maintain the high level o£ some o£ his 
lines. His qasidas are strictly in con£ormity with the canons 
having high flown ideas and grandeur o£ words but lack strength 
and power. Mushaffi also wrote masnavis. One o£ his masnavis 
entitled Bahrul Muhabbat or “ Ocean of Love ” is based on and 
is avowedly an imitation of the Darya-i-hhq of Mir Taqi. The 
plot of the story, the style, the versification and tibe diction are 
the same as in the original. 


There is nothing eminently striking in the works of Mushaffi. 
He was content to imitate the great masters who had preceded 
him. He was a fluent writer and a facile poet. He had a great 
command over various kinds of compositions and his verses show 
traces of local colour in a greater degree than those of Juraat 
but in a lesser degree than those of Insha. There is no sublimity 
of thought, no sustained flight of imagination, no subtlety of 
emotion. His prolixity forbade him to tsvke pains with his 
teclinique and many of his verses are loose and defective. The 
langua^ he employed was also archaic and many obsolete words 
and constructions which he used hod been discarded by his com- 
peers. His language is that of Mir and Sauda although he lived 
in the age of Insha and Juraat. 


The quarrels of Insha and Mushaffi are notorious and numerous 
Insha ^ and** Ma- burlesques, satires, oftentimes licen- 

shafll. tious and full of malice commemorate the various 

events. The satires are sometimes scurrilous language versified. 
The humour is mordant and the wit caustic. Mushaffi was at 
first the poetical master of Prince Suleiman Sheikoh but was later 
on supplanted by Insha which grievously mortified Mushaffi, who 
took it os a personal affront. A reduction in his pay, a burlesque 
of his poems, and the parade of self-laudatory verses by Insha 
opened the flood-gates ot malice, sarcasm and filthy abuse on both 
sides. The fire was ffinned by the pupUs of both adversaries and 
the (juarrels enlisted the support of not only poets but the general 
public (ff Lucknow who enjoyed the fun and loved, the excite- 
ment. The quarrel raged niriously and long and often pens were 
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exchanged for aticks and swords. Processions were organised to 
ridicule the opponents and lampoons were sung publicly. Insha 
naturally had the upper hand owing to his gifts of honour and wit 
and tbe support of Prince Sideiman Shikoh and the Nawab. The 
patrons took keen interest in these quarrels and enjoyed the pro- 
cessions and counter-processions and applauded the lampoons 
recited to ridicule each other. The literary value of these satires 
and lampoons is little but they provide interesting I’cading. 

Mushaffi despite his deficiencies is one of the great masters of 
Urdu verse and as an influence, as a facile writer of Ghazals, as a 
great Ustad, and as a writer of a useful tazkira of Urdu poets 
ranks very high in Urdu literature. 

Saadat Yar Khan, poetically sumamed Rangin, son of Tahmasp 
Rangin 1169-1260 Beg Khan Turani, was a celebrated poet of 
n *■ His father came to India with Nadir 

h! 1767<I8 U a.* o! Shah and settled at Delhi where he obtained 
&e rank of Haft-Hazari and tbe title of Muhkimuddaulah. 

Rangin entered the service of Mirza Suleiman Shikoh who was 
staying at Lucknow. Rangin was a noted horseman and was 
thoroughly skilled in the art of warfare. . Rangin commanded for 
some tune a part of the Nizam of Hyderabad’s artillery but subse- 
quently he gave up his appointment and iMtcame a merchant and 
a dealer in horses. He was a great friend of Insha and used to 
visit him freouently at Lucknow. When but a youth of fourteen 
or fifteen, he began to write poefry under the tutorship of Shah 
Hatim. He wanted to become a pupil of Mir but he was rebuffed 
and severely snubbed by him. After Hatim’s death his poems 
were corrects by Mohammad Aman Nisar, a pupil of Hatim. It 
is said by Blumhardt that he also sybrnitted his verses to Mushaffi 
for correction. 

Rangin travelled widely. He was a great rover, and a gallant. 
His amours were the talk of the day. Being wealthy, handsome 
and given to pleasure he spent his life in the society of dancing 
girls and courtesans. He was ver^ sociable, polite and sweet- 
tempered. According to Sprenger, Karimuddin and a chronogram 
by Nassakh Rangin died in 1251 A. H. (1835 A. D.) at tbe age 
of eighty. Sheifta m his Ghilshani-i-Bekhar states, Garcin De Tassy 
following, that he died in 1250 A. H. at the age of eighty-one. 

He has left the following works : — 

I. Mastum-i-Dilpasir^ a masnavi of about 2,000 verses 
. • containing (he romances of Prince Mahjabin, 

* ** the King of Bulgaria and tlie Rani of Srinagar. 

It was composed in 1213 A. H. (1798 A. D.) ask known by the 
(^OEXigramB appended to it by various writers notably Juraai, 
Insha, Mushaffi and QateeU 
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II. Eyad-i-Rangin^ a maaiuTi coataining &ble8 and 
anrasing anecdotes some of which are indecent in 
character. 

III. Some more masnavis and a few ii|asidas. The masnavis 
contain short tales and witticums. 

lY. The four diwans collectively entitled Nau Batan (nine 
jewels). Separately named they are, diwani rekhta, 
diwani hekbta, diwani amekhta or diwani hazal, 
diwani anghekbta or diwani rekhti. 

y. A masnavt entitled Maiherd-ajatb also called Qharaib-al- 
tnashhur, containing a collection of anecdotes. 

VI. Majalis-i-rangin, a critical review of the period and 

their authors. Many of the criticisms are adverse. 

VII. Fara nama, a treatise on horses and veterinary art 

composed in 1210 A. H. (1775 A. D.). 

The first diwan was composed about 1228 A. H. as there is a 
chronogram for that date. It contains seventy-two pages of 
ghnzals, twenty-two pages of quatrains, two poetical epistles and 
a qasida of six inmarra couplets. The second nuskha, as the 
diwans are called, contains ninety-four pages ghazals and some 
quatrains. The third diwan contains humoristic poetry chiefly 
ghazals. It contains a laudatory qasida in praise of Satan. The 
fourth is exclusively devoted to the ghazals in the language of 
Zenana. The poet has supplied a preface in which he explains 
the idioms and slang terms peculiar to the harem and to the 
women of loose character whom he styles Ura Sheitan. 

'Ilieir style is particularly pleasant but they contain several 
Rekhti. Us mean- indecent allusions. Nassakh considers Rangin 
intr and trrowth. to be the originator of rekhti poetry, a Ss- 
tinction which this poet also claims for himself in his preface to 
the second edition. Traces of this form of composition are found 
in earlier poets notably Mouliina Hashmi of Bijapur who is 
one of the ‘well-known poets of early Deccan Scooolaud Syed 
Moulana Kadri, a contemporary of Wali, whose poetical surname 
was Khaki, and who and compu^ his Diwan in 1182 A. H. (1768 
A. D.). These people were, however, influenced by Bhasha where 
the woman generally addresses as opposed to Urdu where tlie 
man speaks out his love. . There is nothing of debasement in 
their poems. On the contrary the rekhti of Insha and Rangin 
was based on licentiotisness, frivolity and sensuality. Hieir 
purpose is to raise a laughter or excite desire. There is no 
sublimity no purity, no hemthy amusement. 

It might be regarded nvious that the language of the zenana 
The reasons for should be different from that of the men. The 
difference is only of idioms and words. Certain 
Rekhti In Ur a. yioms and words are peculiar to the ladies - 
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o£ the Zeuana which are not ordinarily used by men. This 
difference is in a great measurt^ due to the institution of the 
purdah which separates the men from the women and allows no 
free intercourse between them. In orthodox families restrictions 
are imposed on men in their own homes us they arc not allowed 
by custom to visit or see certain of their woman relations. It was 
natural that certain idioms would spring up which would find 
currency amongst the ladies alone. Men with their wider con* 
ncctions, greater education and higher culture, acquire and adopt 
foreign words with readiness. Women with their lesser culture, 
and with fewer opportunities and facilities for education stick 
to the old stock of words and guard the ‘ purity ’ of the 
language. Women being more conservative and less prone to 
change did not favour Doties and uncouth, indigestible and 
learned words which were adopted only when tiiey hod been made 
presentable by modifications and changes. Further, women by 
nature are more superstitious and bashful and they coined words 
to convey delicately the sense of those words which they could 
not TiamA without fear or without an outrage on their own 
afluaft of modesty. The difference in tlic idioms and words was 
inevitable especially in the homes of >orthodox Mohammadans 
where the purdah is obtained in all its rigour. This difference 
was exploited by Rangin and Insba for their own nefarious pur- 
poses. Inunorality, sensuality and indecent fun are writ large 
on these diwans of rekhti. 

Rekhti poetry mirrors the debased society of Lucknow when 
licentiousness and profligacy reigned supreme in the court of 
nobles and mistresses were re^rded as badges of fashion 
and honour. The society of dancing girls and courtesans was 
no reproach. The gallants of the town and the young sparks 
indulged in such pleasures without fear of incurring any 
odium aud poetry was harnessed to minister to their low plea- 
sures and debased delights. Such low and indecent poems 
could only lead to vice and corrupt the morale of young men. 
Insha realized the evil effects of such indecent po^ <m respect- 
able men and wonieu as he states in one place in hu Darytoi- 
Latofat. Thu sort of composition, prurient and highly spiced 
Jan Sabab died attained great popularity and was immensely 
1897 A. D ~ applaud^. It reached its culmination in the 

works of Mir Yar Ali Khaii poetically surnamed Jan Sahab, son 
of Mir Amnrnm and a pupil of Nawab Askar Ali Khan. He was 
originally a resident of Lucknow but spent the later part of his 
life at Rampur. He used to dress himself as woman and used 
to recite bis poems in rekhti in the poetical assemblies after the 
wr^ nwnAr and Style of women much to the laughter of. the poets 
and the audience. In 1847 A. D. he went to Delhi and then to 
Bhopal, in.8eaich of livelihood but being unsnooesaful in findme 
any anitable eni[doyinent he came bock to Bampor where he died 
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about 1897 A. D. being more than seventy years of age. This 
form of composition is now tabooed in polite sodety and poem in 
lighter and humoristic vein are only adlowed if they do not 
offend the sense of propriety and decency. 

The later kings of Delhi were not only patrons of poets but 
The poet kings of creditable poets themselves. Shah Alam 

Delhi. Shah Alam II (1761-1806 A. D.) wrote under the 
II (1761-180S A.D.) paeudonym of Aftab and is the author of a 
romance entitled Mazmun-i-Aqdas, “ the most sacred com- 
pMition,” a masnavi containing the story of Muzaffar Shah, 
king uf China. Tlie title is a chronogram for lliOl A. H. 
(1786 A. D.), the dale of the completion of the work. He has 
also left a diwan of ghazals extending to 244 pages. He also 
wrote in Persian and his dirge lamenting the loss of his eyesight 
and the cruelties practised by the atrocious Ghulam Qadir is very 

S athetic and heartrending. Sauda, Mir, Naseer, Azam, Zaar, 
[amnun, Ahsan, Taslim, Insha, Firaq, and numerous other 
poets received his patronage at one time or another. 

His son Minsa Suleiman Shikoh, brother of Akbar Shah II, 
Mlrza Suiaiman the king of Delhi, who had at first repaired to 
Lucknow but returned to Delhi in 1815 A. D. 
and died in 1838 A. D. has left a Diwan of Urdu poems and was 

S ^tron of the poets who were refugees from Delhi, notably Insha 
ushaffi and Juraat. He consulted Shah Hatim while he was in 
Delhi and at Lucknow he showed bis verses to Muhabbat, Mnshaffi 
and Insha. 

Akbar Shah II who succeeded his father reigned from 
Akbar Shah II 1806-1837 A. D. He occasionally wrote poetry 
Shua 1806-1887 and used Shua (nay) as bis takhullus in allusion 
to that of hu &ther, Aftab (Sun). 

Hia son Bahadur Shah 11, the last titular king of Delhi wrote 
copiously under the title of Zafar. Hk foil name 
Bahadur Shah fg Mirza Abul Muzaffar Sirajuddin Muhammad 
I za ar. Bahadur Shah and he was bom in 1775 A. D. 

succeeded to the tlirpne in 1837 A. D. was deposed in 1858 A. D. 
and died in exile in Burmah in 1862 A. D. Bahadur Shah was 
passionately devoted to poetry and he ^nt his longlife in wooing 
the muses with the passionate ardour of a lover. Having nothing 
serious to do, with no cares of administration, Zafar sought distrac- 
tion by writing poems and consulted Zouq and Ghalib. Before he 
became a king he showed his poems to Naseer. 

Not only was be a great poet but he was well versed m 
music and composed many songs such as Thumrua which gained 
immense popmaiity in Nortliero India. He was also an able 
calligraphist and with his own hand wrote passages from tte 
Koran toe the prindpal mosques of Delhi. 
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Zaiar also wrote a oommentarj on Saadi’e GnlistaQ entitled 
Sharh-i-GtUiatan which is well spoken of. His fame however 
chiefly rests on his voluminous diwon of ghazals which h extreme- 
ly popular and widely read. His ghazals ore sung in music halls 
and in the streets by dancing girls and fakirs, uis asserted by 
the biographers of Zouq and ghalib that they frequently wrote for 
their master Zafar and most of the ghazals of Zafar are the produc- 
tions of bis poetical tutors. There is some truth in the assertion. 
With all that Zafar was a real poet and cotdd compose with 
fluency, ease and skill when he so wished. His long practice 
also stood in great stead. Many of his ghazals have a distinc- 
tion of their own and bear no resemblance to the works of Ghalib 
and Zouq. 

Zafar wrote in an easy style. His verses are eloquent, flowing 
and sweet. They have genuine pathos and charming simplicity. 
Zafar’s misfortunes added a note of real feeling. To show hu 
mastery over versification. Zafar occasionally tried stiff metres 
and difficult rhymes and his efforts are often creditable. His 
thoughts are noble, his fancy high soaring, his similes apt and his 
emotions refined and sublime. Sometimes he tends to convention- 
ality and artificiality. He was a great patron of poets. Naseer, 
Zouq, Ghalib, and others partook of his bounty. 

Zafar is really a poet of high class and ranks very high Cor his 
charming ghazals, sweet songs, and generous patronage m poets. 


Amongst the minor poets of the a^ who are eclipsed by the 
Minor Doets towering personalities of their contempararies 

** may be mentioned the name of Qaim, Qasim, 

Hasrat, Hinnat, Mamnuo. 

Sheikh Mahamm id Qiam Uddin poetically surnamed Qaim was 
.. . .... .... thepupilof Sands and a poet of a vei7 high order 
Qa m an p r . specially distinguished himself in writing 
quatriuns and qitas. He was a native of Chandpur district Bijnore 
and he died in 1210 A. H. (1795 A.D). Be wasemploved at Delhi 
as a Darogha of the royal armoury. At first he submitted his 
poems for correction to Mir Dard. Qaim is the author of a nrach 
esteemed tazkira, he died in 1208 A. H. Q.793 A. D.). He is said 
to have composed one and half lac of couplets. He is the author of 
ten masnavis, over hundred qasidas and numerous ghanls and 
mbuyats. He ia the author of a book in prose entitled Shak- 
karastan, in imitation of Sadi’s Gulistan. He resided at Tanda 
when he left Delhi and afterwards went to Bampur. 

Syed Nwunuddm, son of Syed Qamaroddin Minnat who ori* 
_ ginally brionged to ^Sonhiat, was bom sad 

Mamaon. broium up stDrihi. He was awarded the tide 

cf FaUuvisMhanra or t£e 'jiride the poets * by the enperar. Be 
spent sometiine at Ajmer as a sadar-nswBdnr hot esa ai- bsdt: :<d:- 
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Delhi. He died about 1844 A. D. By reason of his high poetical 

S iwers he attained the distinction of a master and left many pupils. 

is Diwan shows his mastery over every form of composition. 
His reputation was very high amongst the poets of his age. 

Mirza Jafar Ali Hasrat was the son of Mirza Abul Ehair. He 


nahiiii ** Delhi and was an apothecary by 

profession. He was a bom poet and attained 
considmnble proficiency in the art of writing verse. In 1173 
A.H. when Shah Alam ascended the tlirone Hasrat enrolled himself 


as a court poet and joined the group of other poets of Delhi who 
surrounded the Emperor. He was an eye-witness to the craelties 
of Ghulam Kadir when he blinded Shah Alam, plundered the 
royal treasuries and palaces, dishonoured the ladies of the harem 
and looted the dty. He composed a marsia in which he narrates 
all these misdeeds. 


Hasrat left Delhi for Faizabad which was then the capital of 
Oudh, the seat of Nawab Shujja Uddaoulah. It sheltered the re- 
fuge* s from Delhi. Hasrat wrote a poem which describes the 
worries and the troubles of the journey, the intense heat, the slow 
conveyance, the dust of the way, the scarcity of water and food, 
on his arrival he read a qasida in honour of the Nawab and was 
given a small mnsion. In 1188 A. H. when Asafuddaulah became 
the Nawab Hasrat composed a laudatory poem and recited it 
before him. fn 1195 A. H. when Asafuddaulah moved to 
Lucknow and made it the metropolis of Oudh, Hasrat also moved 
at the earnest desire of his friend Nawab Mohammad Khan and 
resided at Ghanta Beg ki Gadhia. 

When Prince Mirza Suleiman Shikoh came to Lucknow, 
Juraat, Hasrat’s favourite pupil accompanied him and came to 
reside near his Dstad, Juraat and Hasrat began to take part in 
the poetical assemblies of Lucknow and exacted applause by the 
bounty and skill of their verses. He was first of ali a com- 
panion of Mirza Ahsan Ali Khan Bahadur and then of Prince 
Jchaiidar Shah. Hasrat used to ride a palanquin and iiffect to 
be a nobleman. The refugees from I^lhi became envious and 
jeabus of one another. They sought to compass the downfall of 
one another and wrote satires, palsies and burles(|ues. Hasrat 
was also made a butt and Sauda wrote a scathing satire. Hasrat 
satirises a physician of Lucknow when he attacked his profes- 
sional reputation and skill. Hasrat was also the redpient of a 
stipend from Prince Suleiman Shikoh. 

Rai Sarab Singh Purwuna was the poetical mastor of Hasrat. 
He has left a diwun of qasidas, two diwans of ghazals, another 
of mukhammas, musuddas, and tarjiband and another of rubai. 

Hasrat had many pupils, chief amongst whom was Juraat. It 
is not known when he ^ed and the date 1217 A. H. is not a 
probable one. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE LUCKNOW SCHOOL OF URDU POETS 

THE AGE OF NASIKH AND ATISH. 

The centre of interest now shifts to Lucknow. The fortunes 
Centre of poetry of the kings of Delhi were at their lowest 
shirts to Lucknow, ebb. Tlicy were only figure-heads, titular 
kings without kingdom, receiving the bounty of the ‘ Company 
Bahadur.’ The first shock to the remnant of the old Moghul 
Empire was delivered by Nadir Shah and the dissolution that had 
set in at that time was hastened by subsequent onsets. The 
massacre and devastation of Delhi by Nadir Shah was followed 
by the invasions of Ahmad Shah Abdali and the raids of the 
Mahrattas. Th^ was no security of life and property. Shah 
Alam II fell an easy victim to the dastardly atrocities of Ghnlam 
Qadir who ruthlessly blinded him. In bis impotence Shah Alam 
bewailed the loss of his eye-sight and his own internment and 
piteously appealed to the Sindhia and ^he English in a most 
pethatic ode. The nobles carried on their petty rivalries and 
parochial quarrels. With the disappearance of the glory, power 
and wealth of the. kings of Delhi there began a general exodus of 
poets who had hitherto thriven on the bounties of the poet- 
sovereigns. Mir, Sauda, Hasan, Insha, Mushaffi and others went 
to seek their fortune at the opulent court of Lucknow. The 
Nawabs were rich and generous and imitated the kings of Delhi 
by not only writing poetry but posing as patrons of poets. The 
impoverishment of Delhi was the gain of Lucknow. Poets from 
Delhi were welcomed with open arms. Jagirs, titles, honour, 
wealth, pensions and rewards were showered in profusion. 
Munificent patronage was even extended to minor poets. The 
crotchets and idiosyncrancies of poets were not only condoned but 
applauded. Their verses were lauded to the skies. The Nawabs 
and nobles strengthened the ties by taking up poets as their com- 
panions. This intimate linking up of poetry with the court of 
the dissolute Nawabs sowed the seeds of decay. It assuredly gave 
an increased impetns to the development of poetary but it also 
lowered its dignity when the poets satrendered their self-respect 
and conformed themselves to the likes and dislikes of their 
masters. Mir and Sauda though reedving pensions were thorough- 
ly independent and allowed no interference from the Nawabs in 
the sphere of poetry. Ihsha and Mushaffi succumbed to the 
seductions of court influence whidi jHroved their min. It smothered 
inspiration and made poetry conventional and laboured. 

The poets from Delhi kindled the light at . Lucknow and 
Tbs Lneknow created a wide spread taste for poetry. Boforq 
Sshool of postrjr. arrival there were no iioets of note. The 
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establishment oE the capital at Lucknow by the opulent Nawabs 
of Oudh and the erodes of poets frcnn Delhi contrirated immense- 
ly to the growth of poetry at Lucknow. The Nawabs were eager 
to snrroum themselves with eminent poets. Invitations were 
sent to Sanda which he oom^eonsly refused, ^e arrival of poets 
from Delhi was hailed with great delight. Poetical assemblies 
ronmg up in the city. Nobles and people went crazy over them. 
They were in raptures over their verses. Such meetings were 
convened in various places, monthly, fortnightly, weemy and 
even daily. Poets were spurred to put forth their best efforts. 
Contests amongst them led on to better compositions. Fre- 
quent meetings resulted in the increase of the volume of their 
output. The competition made the poets shine with greater bril- 
liance. Applause was the breath of their nostrils. This wide- 
spread taste for poetry gave rise to a new school, indigenous in 
its growth. There is no essential difference between the nature 
of the two schools. The models selected by them were however 
different. They also differed in the treatment of the subject. It 
was the spirit of adventure, of invention, that impelled the poets 
of Lucknow to break away from the traditions and established 
usages of Delhi poets and to chalk out a new path for themselves. 
The greatest exponent of tiiis school, Nasikh, aoH Ids distinguish- 
ed pupUs reignro supreme for some time tiU the style palled on 
tllb taste of the public and with the advent of a new order of 
things a reaction set in. 


School of poetry 
eompared and eon- 
traated with the 
Delhi School of 
poetry, 
figtures of 


It was characteristic of Delhi Sch<x>l to picture emotion in 
The Lueknow simple and fluent verses. Imagery and words 
were subordinated to feeling and thought. 
Nasikh and his followers, on the other hand, 
devoted themselves mcdusively to words ancl 
It was word painting in its worst sense 
Thought was sacrificed to diction. Cmly those words which were 
related to each other and which could match with the subject 
matter of the ccmplct were to be used. If the theme of tiie verse 
was a garden only those words were to be employed which had any 
connectiem with or bearing on garden. Others however suitable 
were rigorously excluded. This . overmastering attention to 
wends smotherra sponteneity and brought in artificiality. Words 
were ransacked and woven into the couplet without a reference 
to its aptness, resonance, and general effect. A relation to the 
&eme was the only crit^on for selection. Another result of this 
evil was that poetry became bigUy conventional. Freedom, 
pathos, genuine f^timent, eloquence and simplicity were all 
sacrificed at the alto of woi^. 


There was a marked tendency to indulge in extravagant hyper- 
bole which was deemed a suffident substitute for lofty tbonuhto 
and high fiights of imag^ation. There is no subtle analyds- 
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of feeling, no fine dissection of emotion, no delicate delineation of 
the inner workings of soul. All that is found is verbiage, coloured, 
sometimes pictures(]ue and rarely sublime. 1 he works of Saib and 
Bedil were their ukkIi Is from whom they sought inspiration. Like 
Saib they introduced the simile in the second hemistich to prove 
pcx^tically their assertion in the first. The similes were oc(;:isionally 
fresh, clever iind attractive but oftentimes hsukneyed and listlc^ss. 
Like*. Bedil they indulged in high Hown metaphors and extrava- 
gances of thought. His subtleties were also imitated and the ])oet8 
very often lost themselves in them. These unn^strained flights 
are not the flights of Samhi and (rhalib. Tliii lofty soarings of 
Lucknow noets ai>peal to the brain and not to the Iieart. They 
are clever Lmt mechanical. Their verses are coiLstructcMl as those 
of Pope and his school. They bejir the imjin^ss of convc^ntionalit.y 
and artificiality. They lack feeling and their reading leaves oiu^ 
c(«ld. The heart is not waniuul. Tliey do not vibrate with 
emotion and have no haunting (juality. ()ftc‘ii thi^. pains bestowed 
in the cou]det is not commensurate with tlu^ result achieved. 
The veraes bear the iin])rmt of dexterous workmanship, a vast 
knowledge of tlie works of Persian jMMits aud a thorough command 
of the language. They were elmnning as a novel expe^riment 
but the novelty soon exhausted itself and they wi^re reduced 
to ridculc in the hands of inferior craftsmen. The glut of such 
emotionless and tame verses soon turned the tastci of })eople 
to the delightful and sjnritcd comi>osition8 of Anis and Dahir 
and tlie charming odes of (j-lialib Zauc] and Zafar. The poetry 
of Lucknow reflects the civilization and life of the era of 
which it sprung. The glmzals of the age; of Nasikh and his 
pupils mirror the effeminacy of tiic times. A (X)mpU:tc catalogue 
of ornaments, wearing apparel and toilette*, articles of ladies could 
cosily compiled from the verses of that jHTiod. Occasionally the 
poets adopted a womanish way of speecii and used lanmiage 
generally employed by ladies, llie poets of Delhi scrupulously 
avoided this. They dexUTOUsly wove sweet Persian construc- 
tions in their verses and cleverly introduced Per^iiau idioms and 
pithy sayings. They wrote short ghazals and thus avoided trite 
semtiments. On the contrary the poets in Lucknow went to the 
extent of writing four or five ghazals of inordinate length in the 
same metre, radif and qafia. This was a culmination of practice 
inaugurated by Mushaffi and Juraat. This prolixity is responsi- 
ble for the artificial an<l vapid nature of the poetry of that 
period and occasionally debased character of some of the verses 
of bhat school. . 

This age and the next following saw much effort in this 

began with Nasikh and was 
tion of^wonS!"*’ carried on ^ his pupils in Lucknow and in 
Bumpur. They were called ^Zuban don. V or 
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kaowen of the language. Raahk, Bahr, Sahar, Munir, Taslim, 
Jalal, Bapq, Wajul XU Shah Akhtar, Qalaq, Asir and other leading 
lights of those ages prided themselves in making searching enquiries 
about words used for poetry. They carefully chose their idioms 
and words and correctly used them in verses. They were 
acknowledged authorities on the right use of Hindi wo^s and 
idioms. A rigorous s election ousted m-iny words and shortened 
the poetical vocabulary. It also hardened it for words and idioms 
were required to be used only in the manner and sense employed by 
these lUitsters. Any heterodoxy in this respect was condemned, 
'fhe sense of words and idioms was fixed. 

Tha^school of Lucknow poetry gave rise to some differences in 
the language. Poets and people of Lucknow used a few words 
and idioms in a peculiar manner and contended that the words and 
idioms which they used were an improvement over those current 
in Delhi and popular with the Delhi poets. According to the 
Lucknow school their words and idioms were more elegant and 
more eloquent. The difference also extended itself to grammar. 
Certain words were regarded us of masculine gender by peode of 
Lucknow which Wv-re considered as feminine by people of Delhi 
and vice versa. These differences which are not broad and 
numerous were first formulated by one Rasbk, a pupil of Nasikh, 
and they have been perpetuated by controversies carried on by 
their respective champions even to this day. 


Sheikh Imam Baksh poetically sumamed Nasikh (abrogator) 
Shaikh Imam greatest poets of Lucknow and 

Baksh Nasikh the founder of the Luemow school of poetry. 
?{aaa **' parentage is not definitely known. It is 

^ said that he was adopted by Khuda Bux, a tent 

maker and a wealthy merchant of Lahore who was sonless. His 
adoptive father gave Nasikh a good education and brought him up 
os his own son. After the death of Khuda Bux Ins bro- 


thers disputed the inheritance challenging the adoption and calling 
Nasikh a slave of their father. A patched up reconciliation result- 
ed in im attempt to poison Nasikh which was happily frustrated. 
The matter ultimately went to court and was decided in favour of 
Nasikh. A fewquafaniins in his diwan commemorate the incident. 
He read Persian with Hafiz Waris All and other leiurned scholars of 


Farangi Malta!, a quarter of Lucknow noted for its erudition and 
boasling of a noted academy of Persian and Arabic learning. He 
also acquired proficiency in Arabic and went through the usual 
curriculum of those ^ys. It is not known with certainty whose 
pupil he was in poetry. It is said that be once approached Mir 
who refused to take him up as a pupil. It can be said with greater 
assurance on the authority of Mnsliaffi that Nasikh consulted 
Tanha a pupil of Mushaffi, but the connecrion does not seem to 
have lastea long. He depended upmi his own resources and 
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eduloualy and constantly farbished and polished his own compost- 
sions and corrected them in the light of experience he gained at 
the various poetical assemblies which ho regularly attended. In 
tourse of time he acquired sufficient mastery over verse and 
came to be recognised as a great Ustad. He himself corrected 
che ghazals of others and gathered round him a considerable 
tnumber of pupils some of whom were very distinguished and 
poets of no mean order. 

Nasikh was very fond of physical exercise, had a splendid 
physique and an enormous appetite. He never married but was 
wedded to his art. His ordinary daily food weighed over 
five seers, lie took only one meal in a day. He was dork of 
colour and his rivals and opponents had nick named him a ‘‘tail-less 
buffiilo ’. His daily programme was to get up in the early hours 
of till) momingj finish his daily physical exercise, take his batli 
and receive his pupils and friends. At twelve he took his 
meal, and retired for a siesta. In the afternoon he again saw liis 
friends and pupils and discussed poetry with them. At night he 
retired to rest when he com]K)Bed his own poems and corrected 
those of his pupils. He was a great stickler of etiquette sind 
cxiicted its strictest observance from the nobles and oommoners 
alike who came to visit him. He had a magnetic personality, for 
despite his punctiliousness he drew large crowds of pupils and 
friends amongst whom were some of the high dignitaries and 
nobles of Luc^ow. He had an abundance of independence and 
possessed a choleric temjier. He never cared to seek any service 
and lived in comfort on the munificence of his admirers. In 18.31 
A. D. be was presented with a lac and quarter of Rupees by his 
patron Agha Mir. 

Nasikb had to leave Lucknow during the reign of Nawab 
Ghonuddin Haidar who wanted to attach him to his court and to 
confer on liim the title of ' poet-laureate ’. Nasikb was cut to the 
({uick, dedined the offer, and remarked that the title bestowed by a 
mere Nawab who bad neither the prestige and dignity of the 
Emperor of Delhi, nor the power of the ' Company Bahadur ’ was 
worse than useless. This cemtomptuous reply aroused the ire of 
the Nawab and Nasikh ^ to seek shdtcr in exile. He went to 
Allahabad and resided thm for some time. He received here an 
offer with a present of twelve thousand rupees from Raja Cbandu 
Lai of the Deccan who promised munificent patrono^ and high 
honour. Such was his love for his native place that Nu&h refui^ 
the offer and also a subsequent offer which was accompanied by 
fifteen thousand rupees. After the death of Ghasiudmn Haidiir 
Nasikh returned to Lucknow but had to leave a^u owing to 
the hostility of one Hakim Mabdi, an agent ot the Nawab of 
Oudh, who was a rival and qiponent of his patron and firiend 
Nawab Agha Mir. In hisitenerary be visited Fyaabsd, AUahabsdi 
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Boiwres, Gawnporo, and Patna but his'love for Ludosow alwa^ 
<lrcw him bock. After the death of Hakim Mahdi he again 
repaired to Lucknow in 1248 A. H. (1832 A. D.). He died in 
1254 A. H. (1838 A. D.). 

He has left three diwaus but only two of them have attained 
HI* wnvk celebrity. He compiled the first in Allahabad 

in his exile in 1232 A. H. (1816 A.D.) and 
called it Daftar'i-Paredian (Disordered Pile). This contains 
ghoisals, quatrains and chronograms. His second and tliird 
wore compiled in 1247 A. H., 1831 A. D. and 1254 A. H., 1838 
A. D. respectively. The value of the chronograms contained 
in his Diwan is great for tiicy give dates of the deaths of many 
Urdu {locts and notable persons. Nosikh did not write qasidas 
and his panegyrics took tlic form of qitas. He never indulged 
in lapmoons and satires. Ho is also the author of a masnavi 
entitutd Nazm-i-Siraj ‘ tlic light of poetical composition,’ the 
title being a chronogram for the date (1254 A. H.) when the 
book was arranged for publication by his pupil Rashk after the 
author’s death. It treats of the wisdom of Gk)d as manifested 
in the creation and is founded chiefly on traditions. It does not 
liowever add to tlic reputation of Nasikh as a poet and is of no 
special merit. Nasikh has also written a poem describing the 
birth of Mohammad but the poem is not entitled to any particular 
distinction. 

Nosik’s fame rests on his ghaaals, the new school of poetry 
Nasikh's claims that he inaugurated and the host of brilliant 
for dlsttnetion. luid talented pupils that lie left behind. Ho 
was a powerful influence in the age in which he lived. He had 
a great comimuid over the language Urdu and Persian and hud 
supreme mastery over verse tixduuque. His influence was eon- 
sidcroblcin Lucknow in the domain of poetry and his verses 
are often quoted as authority in cases of dispute over a particular 
idiom or construction or a peculiar use of a certain word. He 
Influence on the showed eomincndable taste in tlic employment 
language. of his wonls and was careful to discard ardiaic 

words and obsolete idioms which liail survived the age of iSaiida 
and Mir. Mashafii harked back to the past and clung to the old 
words and constructions. Hut in his love for experiments and 
in his originality Nasikh often erred on tlic side of extravaganee 
and unfortunately introduced unfamiliar and poly-syllablcd words 
which are not at all suitable for ghassals. These indigestible 
word imported from the inexhaustible store of Persian liad to 
be flh a nd ""«d for they marred the beauty and eloquence of 
the verses. Such wor^, on the whole aro infrequent, in Nasikh. 
His verses are faultless in eonstructian like Pope’s. There is 
^ -{"lilar lack of wurmth and feeling about them. 
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Hia gluoals are marked by cdoared and high-flown phroaeolgj, 
Hlsffhasaia. and quaint oonodta but they are wanting in 
real emotion and depth oE feeling. Artificiality 
is writ large on them. Very often the aimiles are hmtaatic. The 
imagery ia not an adjunct but an end in itself. This ove^ 
ornamentation clouds the sense and mars spontaneity. His 

S 'haaals in short, combine thesinules of Saib and the grandiose 
ancy and subtleties of BediL 


He had a genius for writing chronograms and some of them 
are extremely neat and well finished. They 
Hisehronograms. are invaluable to history as tiiey supply 
numerous important dates. 

He did not write qasidaa though he would have succeeded in 
Ha did not write Qasidas do not call for any real 

Qasida was no feeling or a subtle analysis of emotion. The 
Samonr and wu ^nliOdtic conceits and the hi^ flown and 
often Intolerant coloured imageries would have been better 
beiieft. ”*‘*‘®“* woven in panegyrics. But his distaste was 
due to his independence of character whidt 
disdained flattery. He is not a mystic uid has no message to 
deliver. Some of his so-called spiritualistic verses bear the imprint 
of his characteristic style. His verses lack humour, for Nasikh 
possessed none. His laugh is sardonic and his wit, which is very 
rare, is caust^. Occasionally he would indulge in religious 
atta^ in his verses and his hits on those not of his persuasion 
are in bad taste and not in keejnng witii the dignity of his 
vocation as a poet. 

His defects are the defects of the school he founded. There is 
The defaett of no glowing splendour of sentiment. He never 
his ghanis. toansports the reader. There is no poignant 
suggestion, no far rea^ng vista in his poetry. There is no 
throb or response in the heart of the reader even in his highest 
and haroiest flights. His verses are frigid and conventionaL 
The unduly laboured vocabulary, the stilted poetic diction, the 
ransacking of the domunsof art and nature and the rich treasures 
of Persian po^y for similes, the use of indigestible words too 
heavy fordelieate odes, the prodigality and pomp of imageries 
often stale and tawdry and used for their own sake, the feeble 
conceits and^ trivial monghts dothed in gorgeous vocabulary, 
the general air of conventionality and artifidwty are some of 
the outstanding defects. Naatkh is also accused of direct; 
plagiarism from rersian verses by a mere change of verbs. He 
u not however the first to do so for Sands and Mir are frequently 
found to commit such depredations on the ridi stores of Persian. 

Narikh dahaed by lug title that he had abrogated the old 
OiwBgee wMogkt order of things and bad ushered in a new era. 
BjrMaeikk. It must be stated that the dumges uddclb he' 

V^H . 
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wrought were in the air. Narikh embodied them in his verses 
and gave tliem prominence in his works. He also lent to them 
the wdght of his authority. Nasikh started on his career as a 
poet and a poetical reformer under the auspices of Qamaruddin 
Ahmad alias Mirza Haji who was a very wealthy and influential 
man with considerable prestige. He ^d literary inclinations 
and collected learned men in his miniature court chief of whom 
were Mirsa Qateel and Qsti Mohammad Sadiq Khan Akhtar, a 
pupil of Qat^ who attained celebrity at the time of Wajid Ali 
Shah, literary discusnons, discourses and philological researches 
were carried on and greatly helped Nasikh and influenced him 
considerably. Some of the changes wrought may be noticed. 
The word Urdu caine to be in vogue in Lucknow instead of the 
old word rekhta which continued to be used mnch longer in 
Delhi Nacikh also gave wider currency to the word ghazal in 
place of its synonym rekhta. He brought into fashion certain 
metres which had their ending in such words as ia, ifce, At, say, 
nay, oar, taA, Aat, nahin, etc. He forbade heterodoxy in the 
use of verbs and refused to recognise modifications in them which 
bad been introduced by the older poets of DelhL This came 
to be one of the points of difference between Delhi and Lucknow 
School He weeded out scurrilous, indecent and. obscene words 
which even disfigure the writings of Mir and Sou^. He limited 
the scope of poetic diction by showing predilection for Arabic 
and Persian words and emdnding t^indi words, sometimes quite 
unnecessarily. It was at his time that the gender of words was 
finallv determined and fixed. Persian constructions were more 
largely used. The sphere of Urdu ghazal was widened by the 
introduction of themes other than erotio— philosophical and 
didactic. The use of various words was fixed. A long list of 
dianges in words registered at the time of Nasikh is given in 
tazkirah Jalwad-Khizr and rmroduced in Sbairul-Hii^. Nasikh 
not only promulgated his mt regarding the chan^ but he 
rigorously and sedulously conformed to them himself in his own 
writings and made hu pupils strictly adhere to them. Hie pupil 
Bashk was the custodian w these changes. 

Nasikh, however, is a master of his craft. His verses are a 
Bis position triumph of conventionaH^ and artifice. His 

In ilteratnro. extraordinary influence entitles hiin to a veiw 

high place in Urdu literature. He was the arbiter for half 
of LndOiow for a oonsi^torahle period of time. He gave the 
law in poetical matters, which was implicity obeyed by his 
innumerable pupils. Posterity refuses to go into ecstades over 
his verses. 

He left bdiindl him many distingnished pmpils, chief amongst 
whom are: Warir, Barq, Baau, Babr, Sa$r, 
Btopapila livnir, Nadir, Abad and Tahir. 
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Fatah-ud'danlah Bakhshi-ul-MuIk Mina Mahommad Kaia Ehan, 
poetically auroamed Barq, boh oC Mina Eaaim 
Barq- d* 1867 A. D. Ali, was an intimate companion and a poetical 
muster of Wajid Ali Shah Akhtar, the last ring of Ondh. Barq 
was deeply attached to the King and accompanied him to 
Calcutta after his dethronement where he died in 1857 A. D. 
He was a soldier skilled in the use of arms and commanded a 
great influence in Lucknow both by hU piisitiou and birth, iind 
his generosity and beneficence. He follows his master Nasikh in 
Hie use of similes. His verses share the taint of artificiality and 
conventionality which characterizes the whole school. He has 
however a mastery over the language and verse technique. He 
was a prolific writer and ■ttempt-'d every apedes of 'composition. 
His verses on bis'*’exile from Lucknow, although conventioiial, 
are full of fire and sentiment. He left distingoished pupils in 
Jalal and Sahr. 

The .poetical surname of Sheikh Imdad Ali vas Bahr, the son 
Bahp. 1226-1800 A. of Sheikh Imam Bukhsh, to be distinguished 
H. 1810-1882 A. D. from hisDoetical master Sheikh Imam Bukhsh 
Nasikh. He was not in affluent circnmstanosB but in the latter 
part of his life he was patronized by Nawab Kalb Ali Khan, 
Nawab of Rampur, where he died in 1300 A. H. (1882 A. D.) 
at the age of 75. Hu Diwan was compiled by bis triend, Nawao 
Syed Mohammad Khan Rind, pupil of Atish. Hu vurses are full 
of similes and metafihors but thure is not much of labour or 
bombast. They are easy and flowing and unlike Nasikh or his 
other followers have pathos and spontaneity. He devoted much 
thought and care on the use of words and prosody and was an 
adept in these subjects. After Nasikh and Rashk he canu to be 
r^arded as an authority on ducrimination of words and be was 
pnzed at Rampur for his proficiency in this subject and hu 
^tical powers. 

Mirza Mahdi Hasan Khan, poetically entitled Abadj son of 
Abad, bora 1228 Mirza Ghulam Jafar Khan, was bom in 1228 A. 
A. H. 1818 A. D. H. in Lucknow. He was one of the nobles 
of Lucknow and was related to the Nawabs of Farmkhabsd. He 
was extremely dpvoted to poetry and held regularly poetical 
assemblies at w honae and attended those held at otoer places. 
He was a very prolific writer and has left two diwans, a. 
masnavi and throe wasokhts. One of bis diwans, mtined 
Nigarastan hhq was {nrinted in Lucknow in 1262 Al H. 1845. iL 
D. He is however lietter known by his antholo^ Bakamuin^ 
Sedthun in which he <dtes ghasds of Nasikh and Atish and fail 
own composed in the same rhyme and meter whiofa afloidB 
admiraUe opportunities for comparison. His ve rses hava no 
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diftinctiye qnali^ except that he is an apt pupil ot Nasikh with 
occasional mwhes of good poetry. 

Ehwaja Mohammad Waair, son of Khwaja Mohammad Faqir, 
was poetically surnamed Wazir. He was des- 
Waair. d. 18 S 4 A.i>. oended from the celebrated saint Khwaja 
Bahauddin Naqshband from his fother’s side, and by his noble 
birth and saintly character commanded considerable influence 
in Lucknow. He led a retired life and was a great student of 
cry^c science and bad a reputation of poBsessing occult powers. 
He Wl sturdy independence and excused himself twice from Ae 
invitations of Wajid Ali Shah, the Nawab of Oudh. He died 
in 1270 A. H. (1854 A. D.). After his death his pupils and 
friends collected his scatterra ghazalsinto a Diwan entitled Dafiar- 
irFcuahat which is a chronogram for 1263 Fasli (1271 A. H. 1854 
A. D.) the year of its compilation and printing. He left a host 
of pupils the chief amongst whom was Fakir Mohammad Goya 
who has left a Diwan. Wazir is the best exponent of the 
school of Nasikh and was his greatest and most beloved pnpU. 
He has attempted compositions in several stiff measures with 
difficult rhymes and has acquitted himself creditably according 
to the canons of his own scmool. None of his compeers come 
up to him. He is one of the foremost poet of tbisperiod. 

Mir Ah Ausat, son of Mir Suleman, was a native of Fyzabad 
■ashk. who came to Lucknow and attained celebrity 

1214*84 4. H. as a poet under the turn de plutne of Rashk. 
(1798*1867 A. 0.) numerous pupils (ff Nasikh 

and is chiefly remembered by his exhaustive and authoritative 
lexicon of Urdu entitled Nstftu-tU<-Lughat (the Soul of lexicons) a 
chronogramatic title for the year of its completion 1256 A. H. 
(1840 A. D.) It is written in Persian and deals with Urdu and 
j^dt idioms and words. The lexicon attained celebrity and popu* 
laxity in his lifetime and a portion of it has since been published. 
He left two diwans entitled Natmi Mvbarik (1253 A. H. 1837 
A. D.) and Neumi Gram (1261 A. H. 1845 A. D.). He folbws 
the path marked crat by Nasikh and was a copions writer. His 
worn are not free from sensualism, descriptions of the tcffiettes of 
women, and other blemishes of the school. He was on adept and 
most proUfic in composing chronograms and has left a host of 
pupils chief amongst whom is Munir who used to consult Nasikh 
when he was alive but betook himself to Rashk after bis death. 
In the latter part of his life he went to rende in Karbala (Aralna) 
where he died in 1284 A. H. at the age of 70. Rashk resided in 
Oawnpore and Allahabad also. He paid particular attention to 
'the correct use of words and lie was a great antliority on this 
subject even at the time of Nasikh. His varses- ore quoted to illns* 
trato the use of words and the various shades of their meanings. 
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Mim Hatim Ali Beg, poetically Burnsimcd Malir, (Sun), was 
born in 1230 A. U. and uime of a distinguished 
1280-i2S6 A. H. Ispahan stock. Uis fatlux Mirza Faiz Ali 
1814-1879 A. a. ^zalbish was a Tahshildar at Aligarh under 
the East India Company. Uis grandfather Mirza Munul Ali K)i:m 
came to Lucknow in the time of Nawah Sliujjauddaulah imd 
obtained the title of liukunuddaulah. . He held iiii))ortant posts 
and was once the administrator of Kai Bareli. His great gmnd- 
father came to India as commander of tlie arsenal. Mahr’s father 
died when he was only four years of age. He turne<l to {xxitry 
at a vei^ early age and used to compose verses at the age four- 
teen. He enrolled himself as a pupil of Nasikii wliile his brother 
Mirza Inayat Ali Beg ]K)ctically named Mali (Moon) bent liis 
knee before Atish. By constant practice Malir soon achieved 
distinction and developed a firmness of touch. In 1840 A. D. 
after having passed the necessary examination, he was appointed 
a Munsiff at Ghunar. He also qualified as a High Court Vakil. 
In 1857 A. D. lie rendered meritorious service an«l hid seven 
Englishmen and in return got a robe of honour and a Jagir of two 
village. He transferred his residence to Agra and began to 
practice in its Courts. For some tine he also did honorary magis- 
terial work. He died at Etab in 1879 A. D. where his son 
Sakhavat Ali was a TahsUdar. 

Mirza Mahr was a shiab but there was no taint of prejudice 
in him. Amongst his friends were, Ghalib, Moulvi Ghulam Imam 
Shaliid, Saba, Munir, Dabir and Anis. Ghalib has written many 
letters to him which have been published in Urdu-i-Mualla. 
Mabaraj Balwan Singh of Benares who was staying at Agra be- 
came his pupil and wowed a monthly stipend of fifty rupees. 

Much of his work in poetry was hwt at the time of Mutiny. 
The following is the list of liis published and unpublished works. 

1. Alma»4-Darkhahan is the name of his Urdu diwan. Its 
chrono^rammatic name is Khayalat Malir published by his grand- 
son, Muza Qasim Hussain Qazalbasb. 

2. Farai Urtu, a small treatise on prosody. 

8. Ayagh-i-Faringutan,. a book on history, dealing with 
the early British period publisbed in 1873 A. D. 

4. Dagh Nigar, a mosnavi composed in one day. 

5. Diigk DU MtAar, a wasokht. 

6. Shuari-Mahur Masnavi, published in 1858 A. D. and 
hi ghl y praised by Ghalib in his letters. Other works are Shabih i- 
Iwrat, Zab Intiqam, Haiudsm Akhrat, Biyan Bakhshaish, Id Qoi- 
sariya, Pania Malir, Tauqir-i-SliaraC and various other poeins. He 
was a prolific and maaj sided writer, and an adept in neat durcoo- 
gramma^ verses, ne deserves a j^rominent place amongat 
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Beoond rate poets. His poems are marked' by firmness of grasp, 
sense of harmony, flow, and occasional sweetness of a high order. 

Them are some very elegant verses which are natural and 
eloquent. 

Syed Ismail Hussain, with the n<m de jdunu of Munir, was 

■untr, the aonjof Syed Ahmed Hasan, a poet having 

1285 A H.-1298 A.H. his takhallus Shad, was a resident of Sbikoh* 
1819 A. o.*l88i A. D. of Munpuri, United Pro- 

vinces. He however stayed for a long time at Lucknow where 
he was brought up and educated. Some light is thrown on his 
life by the introduction written in PersianLy Munir himself to 
his Urdu diwan entitled Muntkhabat Alam. He corresponded 
with Nasikh and got tiis verses corrected by him. At Gawnp<nre 
where he was a companion in the service of Nawab Nisamud* 
daulah be personally saw Nasikh and enrolled himself as his pupil 
in poetry. It was at his direction that he afterwards became a 
pupil of Rashk. To both these poets Munir refers feelingly with 
reverence and pays his meed of homage to their art. He made 
many journeys and stayed at Calcutta, Mnrshidabad, and Allah- 
abad. Lucknow appealed to him with a peculiar and strong force 
and he longed to go and reside there mrmanently and take part 
in the poetical activities of the dty. Numerons references to this 
intense yearning are found scattered in his works. He used to 
visit that city at h ast every year. At Lucknow he sought ser- 
vice with Zafamddaulah Nawab Ali Asghar. After some time he 
was again called to Cuwnpore. He did not stay long there as he 
was compelled to leave that city and he went again to Lucknow 
where he attached himself to Nawab Sayed Mohammad Zaki Khan 
poetically sumamed Zaki, whose verses be corrected. He remained 
there for a period of two years. He was then called to Forukh- 
abad by Nawab Tajammul Hussain Khan where he stayed during 
the lifetime of the Nawab. After a time of hardship when he 
received invitatians from the Rajas of Dholpnr and Alwar he 
sought service with the Nawab of Banda and became the j^tical 
preceptor of Nawab Ali Bahadur, Chief of that State. He was 
implicated after the Mutiny in a mturder of a dancing girl named 
Nawab Jan and on conviction was sentenced to transportation. 
He was however released in 1860 A. D. After a few wanderinn 
he found asylum at Rompur at the Court of Nawab Kalb M 
Khan where he die<i in 1881 A. D. He is the author of three 
diwans, which are entitled HuntaJekabcU A/am, T’anioMr-tJ-AsAar, 
and Natm-i' Munir. The once htmousmasnavi Maarajid Meuamn 
•wes its existence to his pen. It describes the miracles of the 
Ing^s. He was a prolific writer after the manner of tiie poets of 
those tunes. Munir also wrote marsias and submitted them for 
correction to Dabir. He eminently distingnuhed himself in the 
qaada which was bis /orfs. He also wrote ytas, rubais mukhammas 
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ghiiaak in Urda and Persian. He follows Naaikh and Bashk 
and| is their tme disciple. Sometimes he soars into rcfsions of 
emotions and imagination and is regally el quent. He writes with 
great force and his qitas are characterized by simplicity, elegance, 
and neatness. His gbazals bear the impress of the school of 
Nadkh. He occupies an Important place in the hierarchy of the 
poets of the time. 

Ehwaja Haider Ali poetically snrn med Atish (Fire) was the 
Atlsh. died Kbwaja Ali Bakhsh, and belonged to a 

1268 K. H. respectable family of Di-lld. His father came 

1846 A. ,D. ^ Fyzabad from Delhi in the time of Nawab 

Shutiauddaulah and setteled there in Mohalla Mughelpura. Atish 
was Dom in Fyzabad. His father died wl>en Atish was merely a Itoy 
and hence his education was neglected and be became a ‘ Banka ’ 
and enrolled himself in rhe service of Nawab Muhammed Taqi who 
brought him to Lucknow. Atish saw the poetical combats of Insha 
and Mnshaffi and became greatly intitrested in them. From his 
early youth Atidi was poetically indihed and these contests kin- 
dled a love of poetry in him. He submithd his ■ arly efforts to 
Mushaffi for correction. He was not a (earned man like Nasikh 
dr Intha and had read only the routine books which people custom- 
arily read. He however studied the treatise on rhyme in Arabic 
but did not care to advance his studies further. 


In his life, as in his writings Atish was a contrast to Nasikh. 
He led an unaffected life free from all conventionalities and for- 
malities. He was a lover of beauty and of a roving nature. He 
dressed himself like a soldier and carried a swont with him even in 


poetical assemblies. He never cared for patronaf;e or wealth and 
M a life of resignation and contentment. Often his pupils 
came to his succour and he never lowered himself by making 
requests or writing panegyrics in praise of nobles or nawabs. He 
used to receive .a salary of Bs. 80 tnm the kings of Oudh His 
pupils and the disc^les of hu fumly which liad its ori^ in some 
saint idso contribute^ towards his subsistence by the presents 
xnade by them in an humble manner. He lived in an old .tumble 
down house, in a poor style, like a frkir. He was haughty and 
Tin*v>n<^<"g to nobles but meek, submissive and obH^g to the 
poor. He had sturdy independence whudi refused to be restrained 
and wbieh spumed the pannage and biamty of nobles and 
courtiers. He craarr^ed with his nstad Iffnshaffi and began to 
correct ayd polim his own verses. 

He was a contemporary of Nasikh. Lucknow was divided in 
its aUegianoe between Nawh apd Atish. These contests of skill 
mu rred on tiieae great masten to put forth tiieir beet efforts. 
In rivalries there were occasional hits and innendos which were 
always veired. There was no 6pen rapture, no lan^woniu or 
parodying of rerscs, no bnisti oc abose as in IIm case of 
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and Mnahaffi, Jaritat and Nawa. There is always an admirable 
sense of self-restraint. Atish dispite his contempt for the style 
of Nasikh had a great respect for him for he gave up writing 
▼erses on the death of Nasikh as if there was nobody left wlio 
could appreciate his compositions. 

Atish died in 1243 A. H. (1823 A. D.) leaying a host of pupils 
some of whom attained the rank of a master. 

Atish writes like fire as his nom de flume signifies. There is 
no artificiality, no conventionaUty, no trite thoughts or quips 
clothed ui bombastic words or gorgeous phraseology. The great 
bulk of his verses have a musical cadence and a pictorial effect. 
His compositions are the standard for Urdu idoms. Some of his 
verses are the best examples of Urdu poetry. His verses on the 
whole are easy, following and eloquent full of fire and feeling. 
There is no labour no profusion of ornament, ' no interlarding of 
imageries. They are polished words beautifully strung in verse. 
It is true that most of his verses they lack the poignant sugges- 
tiveness, the haunting quality, the edioing detonation, the auroral 
light of the highest poetry. There are occasional finds which 
can compare witli the best in any language. He ranks foremost 
amongst Urdu writers of ghazals after Mir and Gbalib. 

The great merit of Atish is that he portrays the various 
emotions in elegant and attractive phraseology. There is nothing 
flamboyant about him. His language is crisp and colloquiiu 
without sinking into slang. His verses are easily understood and 
melodious. His idioms are choice and elegant. His diction is 
felicitous. His sentiments though not as sublime and refined as 
Gbalib’s are admirable and usually free from e(>nsuality wbidi was 
too common in the courts of &e effete and pleasure seeking 
Nawabs of Oudh. 


The first of bis diwans was compiled during his lifetime. It 
His works. attained immense popularity. His second 

which is short comprising his later odes was 
compiled after hu death by his devoted pupil Khalil. He never 
wrote qasidas, or any other form of composition. 


His unkind critics find fault with some of his verses which 
His faults. **^7 reveal his want of knowledge and 

literary attainment True poefary is not depen- 
dent on learning but it must be conceded that he sometimes used 
words incorrectly. In his defence it can be said with jdStice that 
he used words as he found them current in Urdu without reg^ird 
to the etymological significance ororigiual form. He was not a 
purist, and it was fortunate be was not, for the excessive harden- 
mg of Urdu is due to the not very commendable effects of the 
learned to persianise it. 
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Both Nasikb and Atisb were moBters of their style and found- 
NMikb and Atlah cd different schools in Lucknow. The cult of 
compared. Nasikli lias suffered a {^at loss in its prestige. 

In the hey-dej of its youtli it enjoyed considerable power and 
ranked high in people’s estimation. Nawab Mustafa Khan Shaifta 
ill his Tazkira Gulsiian-i-Bekhar gives the palm to Kasikh and 
conmders him superior to Atish. Glialib, however, in one of his 
letters assigns a higher place to Atish and finds more poignancy 
in his verses than in those of Nasikb. In sheer poetic powers 
Atish must score. His diction is more refined and sweet than that 
of Nasikb who has a predeliction for indigestible words. Verses 
of Atish are more natural, have greater vivacity and spontaneity 
and move with greater vigour. His verses are replete with noble 
sentiments and reflect his character as a fakir and as a man of 
great independence and contentment. Such sentiments arc not so 
often met with in the works of Nasikh. Atish employs spiritual 
themes much more frequently than Nasikh. Generally speaking 
Nasikh triumphs over Atish in the use of far-fetched metaphors 
subtlety of thought and grandeur of words but is inferior to him 
in suggestivencss and poi^incy. Atish is also a victim to the 
craze of the times in writmg about the waving locks, tlic down 
on the cheek, the mole on the face, the toillctte of women and such 
other themes. Both cared for the purity of the language. 'There 
can however be no two opinions that for sheer poetry Atish is 
superior to Nasikh. 

His most fiunous pupils were Rind, Saba, Khalil, Dayasbankor 
HU puDlu. Nasim, Nawab Mirza Shauq and Agba Hajju 

Sharf. 

Nawab Syed Mohammad Khan poetically sumamed Kind 
Hind (Rake) son of Nawab Sirajuddaulali Ghyas 

1212-1274 A. H. Mohammad Khan was bom in 1212 A. H. (1797 
1797-1867 A. D. \ iTjaabad. He was doeely relatod to 

the ruling family of Oucih and was reared as befitted a noble eff 
high rank. During his stay in Fyzabad he submitted his verses 
for correction to lur Khalik son of Mir Hasan and adopted the 
title of Wafa. In 1240 A. H. (1824 A. D.) be repaired to Lucknow 
and enrolled himself os a pupil of Atish. He compiled his diwan 
in 1250 A. H. (1834 A. D.) and called it Gtddaaia-i-'Ishji 
f " Bouquet of Love ”). A second diwan was compiled after bis 
death. He was true to Ids name for he led a rake’s life and spent 
his time in the gaiety and sensualism of the Oudh court After 
the death of his master Atish he gave up wine and lioentioasness 
usd in the fervenur of &ith be started on a pflgrimage to Mecca bnt 
died in the way at Bombay just befure the mdian Mutiny. His 
style is simple and elcsgant is remarkable for the felicity of 
idiom ancLdiction. The sentiments are not very high and the 
pietures painted are mostly of sensual passkm. Bnt tiie taste is 

U.-16 
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not debased and the Terses do not generally offend the decoroiu 
ear- Hiere are however glimpaea of 4iigher poetry where love is 
apiritaalised and where he transcends earthly passions. Thero are 
stray pieces dealing with Sufism and morality. He is a creditable 
pupil of Atisb. 

Mir Dost Ali poetically sumamed Khalil, son of Syed Jamal 
Ali was a native of Badauli in Oudb and a 
l^Balll. distinguished pupil of Atish. He was a com* 

panion of Nawab Nadir Mirza and visited Calcutta in his company 
m 1279 A. H. (1862 A. D.). His verses are unequal in merit. 
Occasionally he soars sublime but ordinarily his verses reveal his 
fondness for unfamiliar words, and figures of speech. He is 
essentially a love poet but his verses treat of sensual passion and 
oocasionaliy are debased. 

Pandit Days Shankar Kaul, son of Pandit Ghmga Prasad Kaul, 
Naisem I8tl A. D. was one of the distinguished disciples of Atish 
to 1848 A. a and is the reputed author of the celebrated 
masnavi Ghdtar-i-Nateem which along with the masnavi Badre 
Munir of Mir Hasan enjoys considerable popularity. Daya 
Shankar is generally known by his uom d» jlume Naseem. He 
came of a £uhmiri family and was bom in 1227 A. H. (1811 
A. D.) but died very young in 1260 A. H. 1843 A. D.) at the age 
of 32. He received the necessary Question in Persian and other 
arts and entered service as a moonshi in the army of Amjad Ali 
Shah, Nawab of Oudh. From his childhood he was poetically 
inclined and studied the works of masters of Urdu and Persian 
poetry and enrolled himself as a pupil of Atish at the age of 20. 
He devoted himself to the masnavi and wrote Chdtar-i-Naseem 
in imitation of the famous and popular masnavi Sihar-ul-Biyan. 
At first it was very prolix but at the suggestum of Atish he 
summarised it and it is now regarded as a model of conciseness. 
It was composed in 1254 A. H. (1833 A. D.) and published in 
1260 A. H. (1844 A. D.) in the lifetime of the authew and at 
once leapt into fame a^ pq>nlarity. It is characterised by its 
terseness, its flow, its'flights of fimqy, its profusion of iq>t similes, 
felidtoos use of idioms ajmropriate words. It was natural 
that it should be artificial ana consequently it lacks waraith. 
It is a tour do ft/rea of skill and imaginatinm miH ig • triumph 
of art. There can be no comparison with Sihsml Bayan as 
the style of both is different, ^e masnavi enjoys wonderful 
popularity and many of its verses have passed off as familiar 
(piotatUma and are used in most Urdunpeaking bouseholdi- It 
to immortaliaed Daya Shankar's name and fitly ranks as one of . 
the best {wodnetiens in Urdu literatm« 
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Saba Hhe rum depoete dl Mir Wasir Ali was the aon of Mir 
1210-1271 ^ Lucknow but was adopted by bis 

A. h! (1796-1864 unde Mir Aahraf Ali who aupervieed his edu- 
cation. Saba was very genial and inordinately 
fond of sodety. His friends were always crowding round him 
and as most of them were addicted to (mium a seer of opium would 
be consumed to entertain them all tiU late at night. He had 

S merous impulses and helped his poor Mends unostentationsly. 

e received two hundred rupees per mensem from the Court of 
Wajid ^i Shah and thirty rupees from Nawab Muhsan-ul-mulk. 
He was a distinguished pupil of Atish and left some notable 
pupils of his own. He was a contemporary of Naseem Delhvi 
He died in 127 1 A. H. by a fall from a horse. He left a 
voluminons erotic diwan called Gundia-i-Arzu and a masnavi 
relating to the shikar of Wajid Ali Shah. His style is character- 
ized by the artificiality, dryness and bombast of Lucknow School, 
and by the sensuality of his compeer Kind occasionally relieved 
by the flow, eloquence, passion, effect and spontaneity of Atish, 
his master in poetry. 


Agha Hajju Sharf abstained firom the use of those Persian 
words which grated on the ears of orthodox 
Agha Ha)]o Sharf. Muslims. He tabooed words such as * idol, 
temple, church. Brahmin, conchshell, sacred thread, tahid, u/aait 
(preacher of wordly wisdom), $aqi^ cup, wine boy, wine, etc.* 
There words were used by poets in a double sense in the manner 
of sufis and snfi poets pre-eminentlv Hafiz. They were however 
misunderstood by the worldly-minaed people. Sharf however was 
over-zealous and his avoidance was only confined to himself. 
These words are the principal stock-in-trade of Urdu poets. 

Tazkirah Jalwai Khizr gives a, list of some of the minor 
■inor changes affected by the pupils of Nasikh and 

paplM of Nasikh Atish in Urdu poetry. It is reproduced in 
and Atish. Shairul Hind. The chan^ are There was 

comparatively leas use of indigestiUe Persian and Arabic 
worm and unwieldy Persian constructions ; many of the 
Hindi words which had been evicted were readmitted into the 
fold ; idioms were only used when they fitted in and enhanced 
the effect and beauty of the verse ; moles and down on cheek, 
bulbul and gnl, cypress and qumri were sunn less frequency ; 
Hwre was no lavish use of metaphors, hyperbo^ and resemblance 
in words. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE COURT OF LUCKNOW AND ITS URDU POETS. 

THE AGE OF WAJID ALI SHAH AKHTAR 
Delhi had bccii the nuracry of Urdu poetry. With the dc- 
The Nawabs of cline of Delhi there began a general exodus of 
Oadh and their poets at one time or other and Arzu, Sos, 
patronage. Sauda, Mir, Inshu, Juraat, Muahafii and otlicrs 

sought an assylum at the ojmlent and inuniiieent eiourt of the 
Nawabs of Ondli whose ambition was to rival the Kings of Delhi 
in gRUideur, pomp, munificence and patrumigt!. They imitated 
the kings not only in surroundii^r themselves with poets of nolo 
but in writing verses. 


Nawab Asafuddaulah was a great patron of art luid literature 
Asataddanlah. noted for his munificenci!. His beneficence 

Asaf. (1776-1797 was proverbial and is even remembered to 
this day. He shifted the capital from Fy/jibsui 
to Lui^now and built many noble edifices there. He had a 


passion for buildings. He loved poetry and wrote verses under 
the nom de poete of Asaf. These verses were shown by him to 
Mir Soss who corrected them and consequently Soz came to be. 
known sis the poetical master of the Nawab. Asaf's verses arc 


characterized by simplicity and passion and are free from that 
blemish of artificiality which latterly msirkcd the school inaugu- 


rated by Nasikh. Asaf has left an Urdu diwin containing about 


SOU pages of ghazals, 170 ]>agcs of rubaiyat ;uid mukhammasat 
and a inasnavi c.xtcniliiig to about 100 pages. It wsis in his time 
that Mir and Sauda arrived in Lucknow luid were handsomely 


pensioned off by the Nawab. Demoralization laid not set in in 
the court and Sauda and Mir inaintiiincd their high position sis 
poets which was residily recognisiMl by Assif. 


Nawab Assifuddsiulah wsis followed by his Ibrother Nawab 
All Khan. Sasids^t Ali Khan who was raised to the Msisnad 
(1798-1814 A. D.) of Oudh sitLucknow by Sir John Shore after the 
death of his brother, Nawab Asafnddiiulah and the dethroninent 
of that Nawsib’s sidopted son Wazir Ali Khan. In his time 
the English obtained further concessions by the treaty concluded 
with him and Saadat Yar Khan feeling secure in view of his 
Eriendsliip with the English plunged into pleasures sind gaieties in 
whicli he was egged on by his sctipisgrace companions sind courtiers. 
Insha who hsid shot into eminence by his ready wit, abundsmt 
humour and reinarksible power of repartee bade adieu to real 
poetry for which his scholarship and genius hod given a rich pro- 
mise. He served as a court buffoon and he was encouraged in it by 
seeing his buffoonery applauded and well rewarded. The offensive 
lampoons, the biting tirades, the filthy abuse garbed in poetryt the 
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indecent burlesques, the scurrilous invecliyes, which were ez* 
changed between Insha and Mushaffi were heard with delight. 
Saadat Ali Khan wrote little poetry but he is not said to have 
left any diwan. He is remembered as a generous patron of 
poets. 

Ghazi uddin Haidar succeeded his father Saadat Ali Khan 
Gbazi'Uddin Hal* a^mcd regal dignity 5 years after his 
dar. (1814-1827 A. accession, with the concurrence of the British 
Goyemment. His coronation took place with 
great edai at Lucknow in 1819 A. D. in the time of Lord 
Hastings. He scattered pearls and rupees in profusion on this 
occasion. Ghazi-nddin midar was a poet of ordinary capabilities 
and has left rekhta poems most of them being in praise of the 
Imams and ‘ so bad as to bear internal evidence that they are 
genuine productions of a king '. (Sprenger). 

He was followed by his son Naaimddin Haidar (1827-1837 
Naslruddln Hal- ^') composed qusidas in praise of 

dar. 1827-1887 A. 0. the Imams under thci. poetical surname of Ali 
or Ali Hiudar. He also wrote imder the pseudonymn of Pad- 
shah and some of his Urdu love lyrics enjoy celebrity. 

Nasiruddin was followed by Mohammed Ali Shah (1837-1842 
Walld All Shah. Amjad Ali Shah (1842-1847 A. D.) 

(1847-1856 A. D.) ’ who Were patrons of art and literature and 
mve encouragement to poets by bestowing rewards and nmisions. 
They were followed by Wajid Ali Shah who has rendehid his 
name a byeword and a reproach by bis sensuality, prodigality 
and extravagance. His mnmle made the local chiefs imependent 
and more than one Nazim mode himself the virtual master of 
the district he was appointed to govern. Life and property 
were hardly safe and revenue coukl only be realized at roe point 
of the bayonet. 

Wajid Ali Shah ascended the throne at the age of twenty in 
the prime of his youth. His companions led him on the ‘primrose 
path of dalliance* which ultimately proved his ruin. He spent 
about two crores of rupees to build the Qaisarbagh (the Royal 
Garden) which was to be the sceim of bacchanalian revels 
orgies. He kept thousands of girls who ministered to to sensual 
appetite and who figured in dances specially organued to him. 
Honey was spent like water and the royal vdoptnary pursued to 
iti ffonaafA CQurse uutO he was deposed and trammorted to Calcutta. 
In Matia Burj in Calcntta he revived on a smaller scale the Rories 
of Lucknow and people who had seen the ponm and splendour 
there speak of it as a Lucknow in miniature. The journey from 
Lucknow to Gdentta is desoribed by Wajid Ali Shah m a 
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masnavi called Htun-i-AJ^ar, * the sorrows of Akhtar He died 
in exile in Calcutta in 1887 A. D. 

Wajid Alt Shah was a man o£ many tastes. He had an 
artistic temperament. He was a great lover of birds and animals 
and his soo in Lucknow and Calcutta was a sight for travellers 
even from distant Europe. He was a great lover of music and 
bad considerable proficiency in this art. He was a prolific 
writer of verses and a liberal patron of Urdu (>oets who revolved 
round the sun of bis glory like satellites. In fact the passion 
for poetry and music was responsible to a certain extent for 
the decay and ruin of his kingdom. He also loved architecture 
and adorned Lucknow with many buildings. Urdu poetry in 
his Court busied itself in describing the toilets of women and 
the phyrical beauty of courtesans. 'L'his coarse and sensual 
poetry wax a direct incentive to his debaucheries, and when 
sung by beautiful girls in alluring toilets amidst his lascivious 
courtiers it had a most deleterious effect on the easy morals of 
the King. In his circle he was known as Jan Alam Pia (the 
beloved Jan Alam) and the most acceptable presents to him were 
those of beautiful ^Is. 

Wajid Ali Shah adopted Akhtar (Star) as his nom de poete. 
He has left many works. He tried every spedes of composition, 
wrote qasida, ghozals, masnavi, salaam, qita, rubai and marsia. He 
is the author of 

6 diwans of ghazals entitled : 

(1) Shua-i'Faiz or the Kays of Beneficence. 

(2) Qamr-i'Mazmun or the Muon of the Subject. 

(3) Sakhun-i-Ashruf or the Noble Composition. 

(4) Guldasta-i'Ashqana or the Amorous Nosegay. 

(5) Akhtar-i-Mulk or the Star of the Country. 

(6) Nazm*i*Namwar or the Poem of Repute. 

II. Many masnavis chief amongst whom are (1) Hutn-i- 
Akhtar describing the journey to and troubles in 
Calcutta ; (2) IShUabat-i'Mahdllat or titles of the 
ladies of his harem. It gives a list of ladies who 
were regularly married and of others who were 
married according to mutaa form. It also shows, 
which of his wives bad male or female issues and 
which of them had been divorced. Tiie masnavi 
was written during bis stay in Fort William at 
Calcutta in the time of Indian Mutiny. (3) Bani 
(4) Naju, (3) Dulhan, (6) Dar Fan-i-Mausiqi or trea* 
tise on the art of music, (7) Darys-i>Taashuq or 
Ocean of Love. 
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III. which are contained in three volumes entitled 
(1) Jild Marasi or a volume of marsias which com- 
prise S5 marsias or elegies running to 2,111 
stanzas. (2) Daftar-i-Uhum-o-Bahr-i-Alam contain- 
ing 22 marsias. (3) Sarma-i-Iman containing 33 
marsias. 

IV. Q as idiiH in Urdu and Persian. Qasaid-ul-Mubarik. 

V. Mubahsa Bain-ul-Nafs-o-ul-Aqal or a Debate between 
Sensuality and llcason. 

VI. Sahifa-i-Sultani contains prayers culled from the 
Quran. 

V II. Nasahai-Akhtari or Exhortations of Akhtar. 

Vlll. Ishq Nama or the Book of Love. 

IX. Uisalal Iman or Treatise on faith on the woes of the 
people of Qaaba. 

X. Dafter-i-Paresban. 

XI. Maqtal-i-Muatbar. 

XII. Dastur-i-VVajidi. 

XI 11. Sut-ul-Mubarik. 

XiV. liiiibat-i-llaidiri. 

XV. Johur-i-Uruz on prosody. 

XVI. lrsliad-i'lv.lia(pini, a treatise on prosody and rhyme. 

Ilo is the author of over forty works. He is also the reputed 
author of c/mmris or songs set to music wliieh arc deservedly 
vei'}’ popuhir. Some of iiis compositions are in the rustic dialect 
of Oudli and are philologically of much interest. 

He sliowcd his veroes for correction to Muzaifer Ali Ascer 
and Fatah-uddaulah Barq, the reputed pupil of Nasikh. They 
were also his companions. Barq had a great deal of influence 
in tlic administration and was thoroughly devoted to his muster 
and accompanied him to Calcutta where he died in voluntary 
exile in 1274 A. H. (1857 A. D.). Aseer however refused to 
follow the fallen fortunes of his master and remained in Lucknow 
much to the disgust :uid chagrin of Wujid Ali Shall. 

Besides Ascer and Bar«|, Wajid Ali Shah had Amanat, Qslaq, 
Bahar, Taslccm, Sahar, Zaki, Daraklishan, Qabnl, Shafaq, 
Bekhood, Hunar, Uttarad, Hilul, Sarur and many othen as bis 
couft bwrds. - 

His sons wci*c also poets and their poetic appellatums am 
Kaukab and Birjis. 

Akhter, though a fertile writer was not highly gifted 
His verses have no lofty sentiments and tliey do not vibrate 
with genuine emotion. The cult of die Lucknow school possested 
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him and he wrote a la mode. His maanavi Hiizn*i-Akhtar is 
extremely interesting and touching and of high poetical merit. 
The verses ring true. The sorrow is genuine and not simuluted. 
The verses are simply flowing and very often eloquent. The 
diction is elegant. 

He is also an author of a collection of letters written by him 
during his exile at Calcutta to his hivourite wife Zinat Begum 
who was left behind at Lucknow and who is frequently called 
Iklail Mahal (Crown of the Palace) or Mumtaz Jehan (tlie 
Honoured of the World). They were compiled with the approval 
of Wajid Ali Shah with an introduction in an extravagantly 
ornate style of language by Akbar Ali Khan Tanqir one of the 
secretaries of the king. He collected these letters to afford 
consolation to the king in his exile and to help to mitigate the 
sorrows of separation from his favourite wife. Tlie letters are 
arranged dironologically and the work was completed in 1276 
A. H. or 1889 A. D. The letters, several of which contain 
poetical effusions, are written in terms of affectionate regard 
for his absent wife with frequent allusions to his unliappy state 
of mind and longings for a return to his capital and throne. 

Biirq has been dealt with in the foregoing chapter. 

Asecr, the poetical surname of Saiyed Muzaffar Ali Khan, 
Asser. 1215-1297 native of Amethi and son of Syed Madad 
A. H. (1800-1881 Ali, was the pupil in poetry of Mushafli and 
a student of the celebrated scholars of Faranghi 
mahal of Lucknow. He entered service in the reign of Nasir- 
uddin Haidar and attained distinction in the reign of Nawab 
Amjod Ali. He spent 8 or 9 years in the companionsliip of 
Wajid Ali who sometimes consulted him in poetical efforts. He 
bestowed on liim the titles of Todbiruddaulah, Mudawarul 
mulk, Bahadur Jung. Aseer did not aocomptmy his deposed 
master on hu journey to Calcutta. It rankled in the heart 
of Wajid Ali Shah. He was a most prolific writer and <v>m pi led 
six diwans, four of which have been published. He also compiled 
one Persian diwan, one masnavi entitled Durrat ul Taj and a trea- 
tise on prosody of which he was an acknowledged master. He 
also wrote pan^yrics and elegies copiously. He was a perfect 
master of technique and had a wonderful command over the 
language but he was also a victim to the Lucknow school of 
poetry although he occasionally freed himself successfully and 
effectively from its influence. He is better known as the poetical 
master of Ameer, the beet of liis pupils. His other pupils are 
his two sons Hakim and Afzal ; Shauq and Wasti, who arc 
masters of diwans. After the Mutiny he attaclied himnclf 
to the court of Nawab Yusuf Ali Khan Nazim Ruler of 
Bampur where be died in 1299 A.H. (1881 A.D.) at the age of 84. 
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Aiuimat thu poetical appellation of Syed Agha Hasan son 

Amant. 12 S 1-1275 was a descendant of Syed 

A. H. ' (1816-1858 Ali lUsvi. At first he took to writin g 
marsia and submitted his compositions for 
corriiction to Mian Dilgir a celebrated elegy writer of Luck- 
now. After some time he began to write ghusals and corrected 
tliem himself as Dilgir refused to toueh amatory verses. In 
1251 A. H. (1835 A. D.) he became dumb and remained so 
till 12(>0 A. H. (1844 A. D.) during which time he undertook 
a journey to Karbala where his tongue was loosened. He was 
extremely devoted to enigmas and riddles. He has left a diwan 
entitled Diwun Khazaintd Faaahat (Treasure House of Elo- 
quence), a collection of verses called Guldaatai Amanat (Amanat’s 
Nosegay), Indar Sabha (the Court of Indar) and many elegies on 
the death of Hasan and Hussain. The school of Lucknow reaches 
its culmination in him aiul he is regarded as the apostle of arti- 
ficiality and conventionivl poetry which is dissociated from &ct and 
sentiment. Common sense may almost be excused if it is indig- 
nant and disgusted at these frigid ardours, these fustian imitations 
of brocade. It is an imitation of Nasikh with all its worst faults 
in prominence. He is however best known for his two works, a 
VVasoklit full of simulated passion and Indar Sabha a play 
describing the love of terrestrials and celestials — the progenitor 
of Urdu drama. Ho left two sons Latafat and Fasahat who 
commanded considerable influence in poetical circles in Lucknow. 

Qalaq, the takhallua of Khwaja Arshad Ali Khan known 
as Khwaja AsaduUah, entitled Aftabuddaulah, 
was a pupil of his uncle Wazir the premier 
pupil of Nasikh. He however states that he was a pupil of 
Wajid Ali Shiih which is sheer fliittery and has no foundation 
in fact. He suffers from the defects of the Lucknow sdiool of 
|M>ctry and the love depicted in it is pure sensualism and Ueen- 
tiousness. He is however remarkable for the correctness of his 
verse and authority on language and occasionally bursts out into 
true [KXitry but sudi occsisions are rare. His ghassal on Qaisar bagh 
is very popular and his masnavl TUium Ul^at (the Talisman 
of Love) is intci-cstiug and estimable. His qasidas in praise of 
Wajid Ali Shah are fairly good and mukbammas on the exile 
of Wajid Ali Shah is pathetic and passiemate but it must be 
rcmsirKcd that he deplores the deposition not from patriotic 
motives but for the extinction of the pleasures and revw whidi 
liad been reigning supreme in tiie court and of which he had 
been a keen partaker. 


Taslim although a satellite of the .court of Oudh spent a 
Taallm. greator portion of his life at Rampiv. He 

would be dealt with appropriatelv in a sidMe* 

quent chapter. 


U.-16 
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Mahdi Ali Kban ^ticallj called Zaki, son of SheikL Karamat 
Zaki. died 1281 A. belonged to Lucknow but resided at 

H. 1864 A. D. Moradabad. He went to Lucknow in tbe timn 

of Gbaziuddin Haidar tuid enrolled binutelf as a pupil of Nasikb 
and read a panegyric in praise of tlic Nawiib wbo rewarded bini 
generously. He went to Delhi and then to tbe Deccan where be 
was amply appreciated. He agiiin came to Lucknow and entcre«l 
tbe court of the King Wajid Ali Sbab wbo recognized bis talents 
by bestowing on him the title of the King of poets. He settled 
at Moradabad after tbe annexation but went to Kampur on the 
mvitation <)f the Nawab. He went to Ambala after the death 
ol Yusuf All Khan Nazim of Itampur where he died in 1281 
A. H. (1864 A. 1).). He was proficient in prosody and has left 
a treatise on the subject which was published in 1265 A. H. 
(1848 A. D.). He was a learned, intelligent juid witty poet ami 
occupies a prominent place in tbe ranks of second rate noets of 
Lucknow. 

Darakhsban, the takhullus of Syed Ali Khmi entitled, 
Darakhshan. Mabtab-ud-daubdi, Kokab-ul-mulk, Sitarai Jang 
> was the pupil of Ascer and wsis presented l:<i 

tbe court along with Qalaq and accompanied tbe King to Calcutta 
where he died. He knew astronomy and was a poet of mediocre 
abilities of the Lucknow school of poetry. 

Qazi Mohammad Sadiq Khan poetically sumamed Akhtar was 
Akhtar died 1868 the son of (jazi Mohammad Lai and was born 
at Hwghly in Bengal. He went to Lucknow 
in 1814 A. D. Gbaziuddin Haidar conferred on Him the title 
of MaHk-uahrshaura, Prince of poets. Akhtar enrolled him- 
self as a pupU of Qatecl and participated in the rmtahaircu of 
Mushaffi, Insha and Juraat. He stayed for a short tiiw at 
Furrukhabad. It is said fliat Wajid Ali Shah asked Akhtar 
to allow him to use his takhullus and rowarded him munificently 
fOT it.* After a time Wajki Ali Shah became displeased and 
Akhtar left Lucknow and became a Tahsildar at Etawah where 
he died in 1858 A. D. Aklitar was a very learned man and a 
great poet. He wrote copiously mostly in Persian. His Persian 
works are : Mohammad Uaidari ; Guldasta-i-Mnbabbat an account 
of the meeting of Lord Hastings and (Taziuddin Haidar ; Sarapa- 
S08, a masnavi ; fcubh Sadiq, hie autobiography ; Af t a h Alamtab, 
a tazkisah o£ Persian poets ; Persian Diwan ; Bahar Bekhizan- 
Bahar Iqbal ; Haft Akhtar, and an Urdu Diwan. ’ 
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CHAPTER X. 

ELEQY AND ELEGY WRITERS- 

The marsia is an elegy of the dead and has been a &voarite 
composition with Moluunmadan writers. It is 
Harsla deflned. opposed to the qasida which is a panegyric of 
the living. The marsia is however confined to the elegiac poems on 
the death of Hasan and Husain and other Mohammadan martyrs 
at Karbala which are chanted during the procession of the tuziah 
at the annual celebration of the Mobarram festival. Originaliy 
it was a dirge or threnody in which the writer bewailed the loss 
of the departed by recalling the sad and lamentable death of the 
deceased and his good qualities. It was short, usually com- 
prising 15 or 20 verses, and it dealt strictly with the grief and 
agony born of such a bereavement. It was a genuine expres- 
sion of sorrow. With the lapse of time its sphere was enlarged 
and the elegy was raued in status by the introduction of 
exordia oontiiining panegyrics or satires, pictures of war, 
banquets, landscapes, chalWgcs of warriors and their counter 
challenges, praises of swords, horses, and accoutrements and 
viu'ioua other incidents. By the importation of themes, the marsia 
came to be recognised as an important and dignified class of 
composition and occupies a very high and promment place in 
Urdu literature. 

Arabic poetry began with the elegy. When poetry was prsc- 
ite antiquity. tised as a means of self-aggrandisement and 
iidvancement elegy decayed for it was not profitable or paying 
>is it praised only the dead who had no longw power to reward. 
Elegy declined as the qasida rose in fovour. Persian poetry, as it 
grew in love with affectation, laudation and artificiality did not 
encourage such themes as inspire the marsia. The lament 
of Sohrab’s mother over him written by Firdausi can only 
be called a marsia by courtesy. Fnrmkhi wrote a marsia on the 
death of Mahmud of Ghazni but it is only of 1 1 lines. After tiiis 
the marsiB decayed, 'fhe elegies of Saadi and Khusm are com- 
mendable productions but they were not very popular and did not 
induce others to compose in similar style. Hahatsham Kashi 
wrote peerless marsias but did not briiw about any change in 
the style. Talib Amli, Ghazali MaUi, J^im, Salim, and poets 
of that age did not generally attempt the mania although they 
snooessfolly wrote verses in <m other styles. Zahnri’s mannas 
are no more but praises of his patron Adil Shah. Maqbal, however 
tumedto it with a zeal, whudi brought afaontB change in tte 
attitude of the poets of Persia who wmre led to fiivonr this species 
of composition. 

Urdu poetry takes its start in the court of the kings oC 
■arsia la Urdu Gokunda and Bijapnr and the earliest ionm it 
poetry. attempted indndm the marsia. The ki^gs 
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of Golconda and Bijapur were not only patrons of poets but poets 
themselves and with a religious bent of mind they wrote 
marsias and poems in praise of saints. The marsia was however in 
a rudimentary state. Wali although he did not write marsias 
wrote invocatory poems which are allied to marsia at least in 
purpose. Amongst the early Delhi poets the marsia was always 
popular, and many people wrote in that form of composition as 
a matter of devotion. The solemnity of the marsia was however 
held as a sufficient excuse for its literary demerits and crudities. 
Mir Taqi’s Nakat and Mir Hasan’s biography of Urdu poets men- 
tion a host of such writers a few of them Ming, Mir Amani, Mir 
Asmi, Mir Ala Ali, Mir Hasan, Darakhshan, Sikandar, Sabr, Qadir, 
Gtuman and Nadim. Mir and Sauda also wrote elegies but in a 
conventional style, with no real fire and emotion. The attempts 
of Mir Zahak and Mir Hasan are not remarkable but only inter- 
esting in view of the brilliant triumph of Anis. Before Sauda, 
marsias were written in stanzas of four lines but Sauda was the 
first to use the musaddus (a poem in strophes of six lines) whidi is 
now the standard form. Zamir attended to the 
HIr Zamir. subject matter as Sauda had attended to its 

form. It was Mir Zamir who introduced fresh similes and meta- 
phors, descriptions, picturesque and graphic scenes from nature, 
vivid narration of inddents of battle, pleasing exaggerations and 
other attractive features which were brought to perfection by 
subsequent writers, Arus and Dabir. It was probably Mir Zamir 
who recited the marsia in Tahtvi-lufz a manner much in vogue 
in the time of Anis and Dabir as marsias were foiinerly chanted 
in 80 Z. 

It has been mentioned before that Mir Amani, the great 
The servleea of gnuid-father of Mir Hasan and Mir Hasan wdre 
tbejiouse of Mir marsia writers but their marsias are not extant. 
Anis to marsia. jjgjj 4 gone, three of whom Khulq, 

Khaliq and Mohsin were poets, and one of whom Ehaliq attained 
celebrity independent of his father’s reputation. Khulq was the 
pupil of his father and was an author of a diwun. He wrote 
marsias in accordance with the family traditions, and died at the 
mature age of 100. 

Khaliq was younger to Khulq and was educated at Fyzabad 
Khaliq. 1704-1804 end Lucknow. He b^n to compose verses 
A- early at the age of 16 and became a pupil of 
Mushaffi in accordance with the wishes of his father. He soon 
became very famous and Atish who W been called to a poetical 
assembly convened by Mirza Taqi at Fyzabad paid him the very 
high Compliment of tearing his unread ghazal into pieces thus 
implying ^t it was inferior in merit to that of Khaliq. After 
some time his father died and he was reduced to penury. To 
support his large !^amily he used to sell his ghazals. But he was 
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a fertUe poet and sncceeded in compiling his own diwan which 
did not however see the light o£ the day. He spent his life in 
writing marsias and was a contemporary of Mir Zamir, Miraa 
Fosih and Dilgir. Dilgir, a pupil of Nasikh, did not recite marsias 
os he had a defect of speech but in his compositions he showed 
innovations. Mirza Fasih a pupil of Nasikh and Dilgir went 
on pilgrimage to Meccsi and settled there. The field was 
thus left to Khaliq and Zamir who brought forth their best 
efforts to outshine each other. These rivalries and poetical- 
contests resulted in improvements of the form and subject-matter 
of marsia. Before Khaliq and Zamir marsias were ordinarily 
Improvement of in stanzas of 4 lines but now they -rere of 
({ lines in the form of musuddas adopted first 
by Sauda and made fashionable by Khaliq. Salaams were written 
in the style of odes. Marsias could be recited in cither manner, 
Soz or Tahtid Tm/z. Elegy composed in the form of Mustzad 
was usually called Soz. Marsiit was usually confined to 30 or 
40 stanzas but Mir Zamir, the contemporary and rival of 
Improvement In Khaliq was the first to extend its length to 
theme. 70 iqq stanzas and introduced exordia, 

sarapa or descriptions from top to toe, pictures of battle fields 
and fights, and tales culled from the history of martyrdom. Elegy 
which was only an expression of grief in the conventional style 
written with a view to gain merit, acquired a recognised position 
amongst the forms of Urdu compositions. New life was infused 
by the amplification of themes and the dry bones of marsias were 
clothed with the flesh and blood of vivid descriptions from nature 
and battlefields. This new invention of Zamir dealt a coup de 
grace to the old style. The marsia was further improved by the 
skilful efforts of Anis and Dabir. Formerly the marsk was looked 
upon os a devotional exercise with no poc^tic merit but now it is 
regarded as an important class .of composition which fascinates 
Mohammadans of all persuasions and even Hindus, despite its 
sectional and religious complexion. 

Mir Khaliq paid the greatest attention to the elegance of 
idiom and beauty of diction and cared more for the pathos than 
for the flights of imagination. His elegies are thus aistinguished 
from those of his contemporaneous rival Zamir who by reason 
of his greater scholarship and love of sublimity soared high in 
the regions of fancy. Anis follows his father’s footsteiw but 
amplifies the theme by the introduction of episodes and exordk. 
In short his verses are more literary. Anis copied faithfully the 
manner of the recitation of his father who would not seek any 
adventitious aids or the help of dramatic gestures, to give force 
and flow to his compositions. 

Mir Khaliq's family was regarded as a repository of the pure 
idioms of the Urdu language. Nasikh always admonished hu pnpib 
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to learn the lan^age in its purity from him. This devotion 
to the elegance of idiom occasionally 1^ to attacks on his want of 
soholarship. 

Mir Babbar Ali Anis was born in 1217 A. H. or 1216 A. H. 
Anls. I2i7>t20l Fy>sabad in one of its quarters called Gulab 
A. H. 1802-1874 badi, where his &ther resided. He was 
brought up under the fostering care of his 
fatlier and he came to Lucknow when bis eldest son, Nafees, bad 
already been born to him. Uns his younger brother accompanied 
him. Connections did not however cease with Fyzabad for bis 
father and brothers continued to \ive there. It was only later 
that the family migrated to Ludcnow and settled there perma- 
nently. 

Anis was not a great scholar in any sense. He had enough 
learning which sttaxl him in good ste^ in bis poetic career. He 
learnt Sadm from Mufti Mohommad AblMis and read the preli- 
mimury course witit Moulvi Haider Ali. He was fond of physical 
culture exercises and also learned the use of arms from Mir 
Eazim Ali and his son, Mir Amir Ali, who were regarded as the 
hnest exponents of this art in Lucknow. He also knew Lotse- 
manship. The technical knowledge of arms was highly useful 
to him in bis descriptions of buttles where he could utilize it 
dexterously and with striking effect. He was a great lover of 
beauty not only in human beings but also in animals and in 
nature. Anis was very proud of the family to which he be- 
longed. He haul an overwhelming sense of self-respect and 
thought much of the prestige atad status of bis family. He 
paid a great regard to the proprieties and was very formal in 
his intercourse with men. He would never sec people unless 
they had made a previous appointment with him. Even his 
intimates c-.iuld not come to him unannounced. In his dealings 
with the nobles he behaved with the same regard to his dignity. 
The same treatment was extended to the kings. He wouM not 

f o unless Waijid Ali Shah sent a special messenger to request 
im to recite in the assembly. He ranked his noble birth and 
high avocation as a poet and a marsu-UTiter above every thing 
else. He permitted no breach of etiquette or of rules which he 
had framed to regulate his intercourse with bis friends, visitors 
and admirmrs. He held fast steadfastly to the rules that he 
laid down for himself and others, without once deviating firenn 
them. He had one fashion in which he clothed himself. His 
principles and his poetic powers, earned for him re^ct tmd 
veneration from the greatest in the land.' Nawab Tahawwar 
Jung of Hyderabad considered it an hononr when he took the 
pair of shoes of Anis ^d placed them with his own hand in the 
palanquin in whicli Anis was sititing. Anis, apart from his 
independence, led a life of contentment and never hankered 
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after ridies. He never made a request or wrote psuiegyrics in 
the hope of getting rewards. As a reciter of elegies he got 
handsome presents from the nobles of Lucknow. 

Elegy leapt into sudden populsirity when the Nawabs of 
The reason for Oudh became Shins. The period of conven* 
the popularity of tional mourning was extended from ten days 
the marsia. forty days. The nobles and wealthy men 

of Lucknow especially those of Shia persuasion patronis^ this 
kind of composition for its sanctity and devotion. The court of 
Lucknow would temporarily suspend its gaieties and revelries 
during the sacred month of Moharrum. Special meetings would 
be convened at various places where marsias were chanted and 
people wept copiously and mourned deeply the sad death of 
the martyrs, Hasan and Hussain. The Nawabs and nobles would 
forego their pleasures and abstain from every kuid of enjoy- 
ment. Such mourning and sorrow for a month was deemed by 
them a sufficient expiation for the sins of the whole year. The 
Nawabs even composed marsias, box, salaams and rubais all be- 
wailing the death of the Prince of Martyrs. Wajid Ali Shah 
called and heard Anis and Dabir and Ghasiiuddiu Haidar heard 
Dabir. 

Anis did not leave Lucknow until after the lumexation of 
The lournays of Oudh. He did not like to move thinking that 
Anis to Patna and his art would not be truly appreciated outside 
Hyderabad. ^ ^ Lucknow. Circumstsinccs compelled him to visit 
outside places. In 1859 A. D. he went to Azimabad (Patna) 
tmd in 1860 A. D. he again went there. He also halted at 
Benares on his return, after the second journey. He visited 
Hyderabad in 1871 A. D. and stopped at Allahabad while com- 
ing back. At all these places be recited bis marsias to thousands 
of people in spadous balls which wore packed to overflowing. 
Wiienevcr Anis used to recite in Lucknow in his later days, 
thousands of people would collect from the surrounding places 
to hear him. 

Anis died of fever at Lucknow in 1291 A. H. (1874 A. -D.) 
and lies buried in bis own house. 

Anis .was a bom poet and bad received poetry in inheritance. 
Poetry of Anla. house could present such a long line of 

illustrious poets and it was lutnral and befit- 
ting that Anis {wided himself on his distingnuhed ancestry. He 
lisj^ in niuubers and wrote verses wbm ho was at Fyssabad. 
At first he adopted the pseudonynm of Hazin probably owing to 
the intimacy of Mir Zahk trith Ali Hazin the himons Persian 
poet. When Ann came to Lndknow he changed it for Anis at 
the desire ^ old Nasikh to whom Kbaliq had brought him to 
aee. This tukhuUus is said to be a gift frw Nasikh who predict- 
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ed a bright and a hopeful future for him. Anis began with 
writing ghazals but he wsis early initiated into the composition 
of marsias in wiiicli his fathei* liad distinguished liimself. Dur- 
ing his own lifetime, Klialh] saw his scjii famous and admired. 
With the retirement and death of Klialiq and Zamir, the field 
was left open to Dabir and Anis. Both took to marsias witii 
enthusiasm and wrote copiously. 


Anis luis written many thousands of elegies, odi'S, quatrains 
His works. (jitas. The whole of his work is not 

published but it is computed to <iontain over 
250,000 distichs. His published poems (extend to five volumes 
and the rest is prescirvod in his family. He has left a divvan 
containing amatory ghazals. He used to recite in a very pleas- 
ing and charming style whatli he perhicted by coiwtant praetiw; 
before a mirror. Dcs})itii his fertility he was a very elegant 
and skilful writer. There; is no unevenness which disfigures 
the; works of other pe)ets such as Mushafii. 

Mir Anis is one of the ine)st remarkable figures in Urdu 
literature. As a p(x^.t he staiiels in the foremost rank and there 
are not wanting me;n and eritie^s who re;gard him as the be;st 
of Urdu poets. He is variously terineel the ‘ Indian Shakejspeare ’ 
the ‘ God of Urdu literature; ’ the ‘ Uome;r ’, ‘ the Virgil, ’ the; 
‘ Valmik ’ of Urdu jK)etry. This is the very ‘ecstacy of criticism ’. 


Anis rcndereel a great service to Urdu language. He polish- 

His service to the refined the language and his composi- 

languaxe and to tioiis are remarkable for their sweetness, ele- 
Urdu Idiom. gance and freshness of diction. He was always 

careful about the purity of his idioms and he plumed himself 
on this as a distinctive featun; of his writings. His vocabulary 
was vast and he used words gracefully ami aptly. He added 
many new ones to the stoi;k of Urdu words and firmly fixed the 
use of the. old. In tiu; beginning he employed old obsolete 
words wliich he abaiidonexl as he gained experience; and practia;. 
The Unlu of Anis is regarded as most authoritative both in 
Lucknow and Delhi. His family was regaixlcd as the custodian 
of the pure Urdu idiom. He always said that he used the 
idiom in accordance with the practice of bis family in a particular 
way different from that of tlie people of Lucknow. Mir Hasan 
and Mir Khaliq maintained their connections with the family 
of Balm Begum mother of Asafuddaulah, whose family was 
reg«u*dcd as the repository of pure Unlu. There was a regular 
office at Fyzabad where idioms and proverbs which had been 
coined in tlic harems of Balm Begum were registered and cir- 
culated broadcast. At the head of tiiis office were Mir Hasan 
and Mir lvhali(| who were naturally regarded as the masters 
of pure idioms. Nasikh also realized the jpositioii of the home 
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6t‘ Mir Khaliq for he used to advise his pupils to go and learn 
the language there. 

His position in Urdu literature is unique. He supplied the 
His serviee to element to Urdu literature. Urdu could 

marsla and not be czpeeted to possess an epic of the rank of 

literature. Homer’s Iliad, Virgil’s iEncid, Vyas’ Maha* 

bharat, Valmik’s Uamayan or Firdausi’s Shahnama. The 
language being of reecnt birth knew not that age which sees the 
birth of epics. It is too early to judge of its achievements. 
However Anis contributed something towards this direction. 
He perfected die old themes and im})orted new ones for marsias. 
His long exordia are delightful and highly poetical. They 
contain descriptions of battle-fields and fights wliich rival those 
of Firdausi in the Shahnama and Nizami in the Sikandamama. 
Ilis landscape painting is also admirable and new to Urdu litera- 
ture. His portniyal of human emotions is extraordinarily clever. 
He strikes a new note in Urdu poetry. 

Anis was a master painter of scenes ^froip nature in all its 
His landscape moods. These descriptions are never indepeu- 
painting. dunt but always subordinated to the main 

theme. Tlicy ' arc however self-contained and as such are 
vignettes of (icrfoct beauty and can be detached from the body 
of the poems without any harm. The dawn of the morning, 
the close of the evening, the rising of the sun, the moon*Ut 
night, the blowing of the zephyr are all painted realistically. 
The gradual dissippcarance of .stars, the rising of the mist, the 
mantling of darkness, tlie blooming of flowers, the verdure of 
trees arc befittingly and charmingly sung. 

Anis is pre-eminent in the knowledge of human emotions 
His portrayal of aqA in hu interpreting them in his verses, 
human emotion. Feelings of joy and sorrow, auger, love, 
jealousy, envy, fear, are all portrayed in a masterly style. 
He is a master artist as be never forgets the position of the 
personages who figure in his narration of the tale. If a child 
speaks, Anis would use sentiments and language befitting a 
child. He never overlooks the difference and thus shows 
glimpses of dnunatic powers. Anis also dutingnishes himself 
in appreciating the snbtleties underl 3 ring the varions relations 
of woman to man in her varions capacities- as mother, sister, 
wife, aunt. 

The descriptions of battle-fields, fi^^ts, marches, oonnter 
His descriptions or marches, challi^es, m a^trements are 
battia-n elds. very, vivid and powerfni. He has praised 
horses and swords. and horses in many places but every 

time he describes them with freshness and vigour. 

U.— 17 
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The oontinuity of deecription is also remarkable. Anis may 
not have been aii altogether trustworthy historian for he has 
woven eertain incidents in his verses which never took place 
except in his own imagination, but their fanciful existence has 
been perpetuated by later writers who continue to celebrate them 
in their marsias. Mir Anis is not free from solecism. Muulvi 
Abdul Ghaffor Khan Nassakh published a brochure in which he 
pointed out the prosodical errors and other mistakes of Mir Anis 
and Dabir. Their apologists retaliatcid and published pamphlets 
in which they justified their heroes on every point. The . truth 
lies midway. It is true that the marsius of Anis and Dabir were 
not published in their original and correct form and that interpo- 
lators made emendations. Allowance must also be made for the 
archaic words sometimes employed but it must be conceded that 
the quality of all the marsias is not even and that some verses 
fall short of that standard of excellence for whidi the names of 
Anis and Dabii* are so justly famous. No wonder that these 
poets who wrote lacs of verses are sometimes found nodding. 

Mir Anis is singularly happy in his similes, metaphors and 
His style. figures of speoeli. He does not indulge in 

senseless extravagances and stupid hyperbolic 
which was the craze of the Lucknow school amongst which he lived 
and wrote and although he does not wholly escape the influoncic 
yet he uses the figures of speech so judiciously that they are 
subordinated to the main theme and help to heightiai the beauty 
of the verse. His similes are beautiful, noble and easy to 
comprehend. He is particularly happy in using them with 
charming eifect. Great tilings are luc ver compared with small. 
The similes are never trite and common]>lace. He never allows 
his metaphors and other figures of s()eech to dominate him. 
His style is simple or gorgeous as occasion demands, but it is 
alvvays eloquent and graphic. 'I'he (low of language is wonderful. 
His verses are characterized by tlic force and flow of language, 
elegance of diction and purity of idiom. Eloquence, melody 
and vigour are admhably blended. His verses are chaste sinccnc 
and polished, and easy to understand although the . simplicity 
often hides subtleties just as a limpid river deceives the unwary 
about its depth by its clear waters. His style is not uneven. 
He was a facile and a skilful writer who could describe the same 
subject in various ways witli a freshness, alluring and attractive. 


Anis occupies a very high place amongst the best masters 
His position. Urdu Literature. He sounded a note of 

real and genuine poetry amidst the artifici- 
ality and conventionality of Lucknow school. He heralds the 
newage ushered in by Hali and Azad. He left Marsia a perfect 
weapon which could be wielded with considerable effect and Hali 
made a noble use of it. He is a special Favourite of lilnglish know- 
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ing readers who find a welcome escuM from the perfumed atmos- 
phere of conventional love so plentiful in Urdu literature. Thej 
^d glimpses of true and genuine poetry full of real fire and 
pathos. The reputation of Anis even in his lifetime stood very 
high in .Lucknow and Delhi and is still unchallenged and unim- 
perilled. His fame is continuously on the increase and will in- 
crease with the advancement of Urdu literature and he will come 
into his own* when Urdu literature is properly appreciated. 

Mirza Salamat Ali poetically kurnamed Dabir was bom at 
oabip 1218-1292 Uclhi in 1218 A. H. 1803 A. D. His father 

A. H. 1808-1876 was One Mirza Grhulum Hussain. There is n 

good deal of discussion regarding the nobility 
of his ancestors and attempts have been made to show that he 
came of a nobl^ stock and his ancestors were well connected 
and highly distinguished. It must however be stated that his 
family was respectable and commanded some influence in 
bygone days. His father forsook Delhi on its devastation for 
Lucknow where he married and settled. He repaired to Delhi 
again when quiet was restored. Dabir, however came, with his 
father to Lucknow when he was seven years of age and was educated 
.thoroughly. He evinced keen enthusiasm for scholarship and 
the discussions he held with learned men sharpened his intelli- 
gence and wit. Poetry and especially the marsia exercised great 
fascination for him and he became a pupil of Zamir, the great 
rival and contemporary of Khaliq. He however outstripped other 
pupils by the quickness- of his mtelligenoe and attained a pro- 
ndency which earned great praise from his teacher and other 
poets. He was ranked as a great marsia writer and is mentioned 
by Sarur in his Fiwttai Ajaib along with the memorable marsia 
writers of that age. His fame advanced rapidly and he had the 
privilege and the honour to ii^te his compMitions before Nawab 
Graziuddin Haidar and Wajid Ali Shah. Many noble men and 
ladies of the royal household bd»me his pupils and he came to be 
regarded as an authority on the Urdu language. His reputation as 
a poet and his intimacy with his teacher excited the envy of some 
of the less fovoured rivals who created bad blood between him 
and his .teacher on tiie subject of a marsia which he recited in 
the assembly of Nawab iftakharuddaulah. In the end however 
they were reconciled and all misunderstanding were cleared. 
Dabir was always respectful towards his Us/ad and never 
permitted others to speak ill of him. Dabir was idready frmous 
when Anis came fronv Fyzabad. The poetical contests and 
rivalries with Mbr iinu resulted in sharpening of poetical 
powers but the rivalries never transgressed the bonnds of 
decorum or sank into the ribaldries of Mushafii and liisha. Both 
were ooortMus and respcctfol to each other and. seldom app< ared 
together. In 1291 A. U. (1874 A. D.) Mirsa became blind 
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but Wajid Ali Shah who was living in Calcutta called him and 
he was successfully treated by an expert ophthalmist. Like 
Anis, he did not leave Lucknow until after the annexation. 
In 1858 A. D. he went to Mnrshidabad and in 1859 A. D. to 
Patna. He died in 1922 A. H. (1875 A. D.) in Lucknow and 
was bwied in his house. 

Dabir was a perfect master of elegiac poems and Jind devoted 
his whole life for the attainment of tiiis object.- He (shared all 
the qualities of Anis but was fond of dignmed expressions and 
high sounding words. His verses are torrents rushing with 
rapidity, force and high sound. He pays particular attention 
to flights of fancy and freshness of ideas. It. may be that some- 
times the effect scored is not commensurate witli the importance 
of the subject. The scholar often peeps out in Dabir. He 
was specially adroit in intercallating Arabic verses of the Quran 
in his marsias with surprising skill and striking effect. To 
compose quickly and well was one of the greatest of his gifts. 
The fecundity of his ideas is remarkable. The picturesque and 
rare similes, the majesty of the verses, the high flown metaphors, 
the resounding words, the elegance of the diction, the quickness 
of his intelligenoe, the facile skill in composing stirring [joems, 
the inventiveness of his genius ali entitle liim to a foremost 
rank beside Anis amongst Urdu poets. 

The rivalries of these two great writers divided Lucknow 
Anis and Dabir into two camps which were respectively called 
eompared. Anisin (Anisites) and Dabiria (Dabirites). 

Their partisanship often degenerated into ridiculous and senseless 
discussions as each tried to prove the other a fool. To the 
historian, however, who refuses to be dragged into their petty and 
. narrow debates, their comparison is none the less interesting 
and instructive. Both lived in the sa^ne age having been born 
nearly at the same time and died within a year of each other. 
Both were devoted to the same species of composition and lived 
in the same environments and atmosphere. Anis and Dabir 
were both most prolific writers and were acknowledged us 
masters. Anis however was a wt by descent and received 
poetry as an inheritance. Dabir had no such ‘ pride of descent ’ 
Both are masters in their own sphere. Anis pays particular 
attention to the refinement, the purity, sweetness, now, aptness 
and elegance of diction and imom.' Dabir devotes more care 
to the invention of ideas, flights of imagination, ‘search for 
new and rare similes, majesty and pomp of words. Eioi^ence 
is the watchword of Anis. Grandeur is the motto of Dabir. 
It is true that the verses of Anis are free from clumsy con- 
structions and involved metaphors whfle Dabir is a victim to 
t hona for hu scholarshm and his love tor originality betray 
him on such occasions. Dabir was more learned uan Anis and 
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this want of erndition in Ania was both a aonrce of atreagth 
and’weaknew to him. 

It ia invidioua to rank the one over the other and the 
final teat ia that of taate. Both are sapreme artiata. It haa 
been the faahion in aome circlea to underrate Dabir and aaaign 
him a poeition immeaaurably below Ania. The truth liea in 
acknowledging him a maater- like Ania aa waa done by Amir 
and Aar who were their oontemporatica. Hia reputation waa 
very high in hia own day aa ia manifeat from the position of a 
uslad wUch he occupied and from the honour which he received 
from everybody. 

Lucknow waa and is a stronghold of Shios who profees the 
The popniarltjr of g^test veneration for the Martyrs of Karbala, 
mania. The Mohorum week is celehrated with 

the greatest enthusiasm and ' ezageeration ’ of sorrow. The 
Kings who were passionately fond of l^dinga, erected numerous 
Imambaras wh^ people aesembled and mourned the death 
of the Holy Martyrs in a befitting manner. Even the Kings 
held the month sacred, kept faats and attended .to the customary 
observances. At the time of Ghazinddin Haider and Nasimddin 
Haider the Mohurrum Was celebrated with great pomp and show 
and sometimes the incidents verged on the ludicrous. The in- 
tensely religious-minded people found an outlet for their enthu- 
siasm in marsia. Nobody, even a sceptic dare, openly fiout the 
religions observances. To recite or compose a marsia has always 
been regarded as an act of devotion. Every writt r of the Shiah 
sect womd write a marsia or a line in praise of AK to show his 
zeal and to gain merit. The Kings patronised the writers to 
hoodwink the public in the belief that they were religions at 
heart d^ite their indi^genoe M the gaieties and pleasures of the 
world and deceived themselves into the faith that a month of re- 
pentance and lamentations to the martyrs would atone to the 
sin's of a whole year. The scholars and the poets appreciated it 
from the stand point of art. It was the golden age of the, 
marsia. 

It would be valuable to note what manias achieved. Mir 
AehiavemeBt of Zamir was a pioneer a^ introduced many 
the marsia. oew features in the mania. He .was probably 

the first to write a Nasmia marsia (a mania descriptive <x battle 
and written in a martial vien) ; he invented the Sarapa (a 
full description from head to foot) ; he ooncentoted. on the 
praises of horse, sword, arms, which be celebrated in hia verses 
at oonsideraUe lengtii with approp^te and fresh similes ; 
he tried to paint pictures of various incidents of battle 
and describe the scenes with daboration and embellishment ; 
he discard^ many ugly, uapolif^ed and uneoutb words whieh 
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had hitherto formed the itock*in<4rade of maraia-writera. Mir 
Auis and Dabir emphaaiaed theae featorea and bnilt noble 
atmctnrea on the Eoundationa laid by Zamir and Ehaliq. 
In the handa of Ania and Dabir the maraia waa mude a perfect 
weapon capable of being need with the greateat effect. To 
Zamir, Ania and Dabir belonga the cre<Ut of demonatrating the 
yahie of mnsuddua in whi(£ maraiaa were written. Mueuddna 
came to be reoogniaed aa the beat vehicle for paaaionate and 
atirring poema. ' The ebb and flow of lalam’— one of the 
greateat and epoch marking poem of Hali->-a poem of national 
regeneration, ia written in tbia aiz line atanza. Sarur, one of 
the harbingera of the new light, baa alao utiliaed it for many 
of hia 'national’ and ' natural * poema. The Mnauddna waa 
then made the moat popular and important of the forma of 
Urdu, compoeition and haa aince been largely uaed for epic 
poetry by every claaa of writera. 

The maraia heralda the dawn of a new era in Urdu poetry 
uabered in by Hali, Azad and Sarur Jahanabadi. The main 
cbaracteriatica of theae poema of tiie ' new achool ’ can all be 
traced in the maraia. The exordia contain beautiful and realiatic 
pictures of scenra from nature. The continuity of description 
ia eurpriamg and the portrayal of human emotions is faithful. 
The language ia flowing, sweet and crisp. The similes are 
fresh and Deautiful. 

The maraiaa transcend^ the .urtificinlity and conventionality 
of the Lucknow school. They are oases in the desert of florid 
vacuum, and turgid bombast. They sound a note of real and 
genuine poetry full of fire and paaaion at once sublime and 
ennobling. Its didacticism is a pleasant welcome from the 
revolting sensualism of the court muse. A maraia howmuch- 
soever inferior it may be in point of artistic workmanship, 
is moral in its tone and Urdu poetry much needed this cor* 
rective. The sacred subject' demanded a dignified treatment 
and however ribald and debating the poet may be in ghazal 
he always tried to be sublime and moral in this form of 
composition. The praise of bravery, magnanimity, chastity and 
jcwt^ in this * tale of woe ’ is always ennobling and edifying. 
The vivid and graphic description of fights, single combats, meleet, 
challenges and counter challenges, the slaughter and the rescue 
add an element of epic poetry so long wanting in Urdu literature. 
These finished pictures can compare &vonramy with those found 
in the great epics of the worlds. The service rendered to the 
language is invaluable and immense. The five lacs of couplets 
compel by Dabir and Ania Iwonght into play and use many 
words and idioms and thus amplified the stock of Urdu words. 
Intidentially firequent use greatly refined and polished them. 
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The mareia, as a standard composition greatly extended the 
limited field of Urdu Literature and is now regarded as an impor* 
taut weapon in the armoury of Urdu literature. 

The other marna-writers of the i^e may be enumerated en 
Minor Mars I a- panant. Dilgir and raih have been noticed 
writero. above. Miskin was a popular marsia-writer 

whose elegiac poems are frequently met with. Very little is 
known of his life except that his name is Mir Abdulla. . He was 
ecclipsed by the brighter lights— Anis, Dabir and Ishq. Afsurda, 
Nazim, Sikandar, Grada and Ahsan may fairly complete the list of 
the marsiapwriters of that age. 

It is a remarkable fact that scholarship and poetry continued 
House of AnU. to flourish in the family of Anis irom genera- 
tion to generation and the fire has not died out yet. The torch 
of learning was handed down irom fathtf to son and it has not 
ceased burning. Commencing from Mir Imami to Mir Jalis, the 
grandson of Mir Anis, the names are : Khwajah Aziznllah, Mir 
Zaliak, Mir Hasan, Mir Khaliq, Mir Anis, Mir Nafis and Mir 
Jalis. The other members of the family are also distinguished 
writers. 

Mir Mohammad Nawab Munis, the younger brother of 
Mir Nunu. Anis, was a brilliant writer of marsias. He, how- 
ever, led a retired life and was ecclipsed by the greatet 
glory of his elder brother. He used to read marsias in a very 
attractive and effective manner. I&ja Amir Hasan Khan Saheb 
of Mahmudabad was his pupil in mania and made him handsome 
allowance. Munis had no son. He died in 1292 A. H. 

Mir Khunhed Ali Nafis was a worthy son of Anis and 
Mir NnBs. eminent amongst his brothen Mir Sails and Mir 

Rais. He was a credit to his fitther who was also bis poetical 
master. He carried on the traditions <ff his fiunily most glorionidy. 
He was a man of considerable literary attainments and hu left a 
large collections of his marsias and otuer compositions. He died in 
1318 A. B. (1901 A. D.) at the age of eigb^-five. 

Syed Ali Mohammad Aarif, son of Syed Mohammad Hiudar 
Aarif. who bad married the dan^^bter of Mir Nafis, was 

born in 1859 A.D. Nafis supervised Ira education and taught 
him the art of poetry. Maharaja Sir Mdia m mad Ali Mohammad 
IChnn of MahmudalM consulted him in poetry and gave him an 
allowance of rupees one hundred and twenty-five. He was 
ficientintheartof writing manias and commanded great iafinanea 
in literary cirdes in Lucknow. He waa acknowled^ aa a great 
anthraity on the Urdu lan^|aage. Hii maiaias have great moving 
power and are very e&aonve. He eonoentrataa . himadf on the 
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story and does not indulge in exordia containing descriptions of 
spring as Rashid does. He died in 1334 A. U. when he was fifty* 
seven years of age. 

Syed Abu Mohammad Jalis was the son of Mir Salis and a 
Mir Jails pupil of Rashid. Ho had a promising future 

before him but he died young in 1325 A. H. Be wrote miu^s 
and ghazals and was making a name for himself. 

Other practitioners of marsia in the family of Anis are : Uruj, 
Fuq, Hasan and Qadim. 

A family tree showing important names which are blackened 
would be interesting and is given below : — 


Khnlq. 


Mir Imami. 
KhMWAjah AziznllAh. 
Mir Zahak. 

Mir I^n. 

I 


Khaltq. 


"n 

Monsin. 


Mir^is. 


I 

Mir Munis- 


Mir Uno. 


NafSees. 

I 


sJis. 

jJis- 


Rms. WaQd. 


Dan^tsr. 

Aarif. 


Uruj. 


Taushuf 


Another great house that distinguished itself in the sphere of 
House of syed Hir- marsia was that of Syed Mirza Uns. It is neces- 
za Uns. sary to notice a few important members of the 

fomUy. 

Syed Mohammad Mirza poetically samamed Uns was the son 
Syed Mirza of Syed Ali Mirza and grandson of Syed 
Has. Zulfikar Ali Mirza. He has left a diwan 

which is unpublished and is preserved in his family. 
Every Sunday he collected \)oets of eminence at his house. 
Qalaq, Babr, Asir, Mir Kaltu, Ursh, Falak and others invariably 
attended. In the days of the Nawab Kings of Oudh Uns used to 
get a monthly stipend of hundred rupees firom their court After 
the annexation of Oudh and the Indian Mutiny of 1857 A. 0. 
Uns had to seek his livelihood elsewhere. Through the inter- 
cession ,of his friend Mnnwamddanlah Bahadur he obtained the 
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S NSt of darogali in the bousebold of Nav^ab Malika Jahon wife of 
obammad Ali Shah. He discharged liis duties with sseal and 
honesty and rose high in favour. In 1275 A.H. Nawab Kalb Ali 
Khan of fiampur sent his poetical master Amir Minai to bring 
Uns to llampur. Uns responded to the summons and went there 
but stayed for a very short time, tie died in 1302 A. U. at the 
ripe age of ninety-five. As a poet he is little known as his diwan 
was not published at his request. He is a creditable pupil of 
Nasikh and writes with ease and vigour. He is better known as 
the father of Ishq and Taashuq. He had three other sons and 
their nameB are : Ahmad Mir/.a Sabir, Syed Abbas Mirsa Sabr 
and Syed Nstwab Mirza Ashiq. 

Ishq was one of the foremost writers of marsia of his age« He 
Hussain* M I r^z a ' was a contemporary of Anis and Dabir and was 
equally respected and admired. He was a 
great master of his art and his work is faultless. He is not so 
well known as his compositions warrant. His grandson Askari 
Mirxa Muaddab v also a marsia- writer and is a pupil of his uncle 
Itashid. 

Syed 'I'aashwi u ii great uiaotur uC marsia aiid gbasal. 
Syed Mipz. Taa* Uc was popularly known in Lucknow as Syed 
Sahab. Taashuq spent a great part of his life 
in Karbala as he did not wish to be declared as a rival of his 
brother Ishq. He went to Karbala twice and only returned on 
the death of his brother when he won plaudits from his admirers 
for his splendid compositions. He wrote marsia and ghazal with 
Facility and distinction. He was a pupil of Nasikh but his verses 
are pre*emincat for subtlety of thought, beauty of diction and 
emotional qualities of high order. Extravagant claims have been 
put forward by partisans for Taashuq but posterity refuses to go 
into ecstasies over all hu verses. It must however be admitted that 
he' was a bora ]ioet and his verses are full of fire and pathos and 
hcjdeservrH to rahk high amongst the poets of his age in view of 
thd exoeucnce of his niarsias and gbazals. He was a great fiivonr* 
ite* of Mir Anis. He died in 1309 A.H. at the ago of seventy. 
He left a son whoso name was Mirsa Taalnq. 

Sabir is noticed here because of his distinguished son Jiasbid. 
Ahmad H I ps a In 1263 A.H. Sabir WM married to a daughter 
Sabir- of Anis and thus the two houses of AnI. and 

Uns were united. He was a pensioner of Wajid Ali Shah and 
also acted as a darogha of Nawab Malka Jahan. Wajid Ali Shah 
liked him and appointed him aa an officer in' the hooaehold ci hu 
wife Zuhra Mahal. Salfir uaed to oompoM repliea to the amal^on 
poetical epiatiea.of the king to hia wife in the same atrain. He 
was seventy«two years of age when he died in 1811 A.H. 

U.— 18 
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Sjed Hostafii Mina tdiat Pearay Sabab poetically sarnamed 
Pearay sail lb Baabid waa bom in 1823 A.H. and waa 
KaabM. educated according to tbe mode o£ tbe time. 

He married tbe daughter of Mir Aakari, one o£ tbe aona o£ 
Mir Auia. He waa a Sbia. In poetry be waa a pupil o£ 
hia uncle labq altbougb be abowed some o£ bia gbazala to 
Mir Ania too. He consulted Taasbuq after tbe death of Ishq and 
was largely influenced by his style in the writing of ghazals 
and nu^ia. Rashid paid great attention to language and 
followed in the footsteps of Anis. He wrote maraiaa, gbazala, 
■ftluMwa and rubms ccqiiously. He also wrote qasidaa though less 
frequently. His gbazala ore distinguished for their sweetness, 
flow and purity of idiom but there is no depth of emotion or 
suggestion and very little originality of thought. He disfavour- 
ed Persian constructions. His salaams are moulded on ghnzals. 
He is an adept in tbe writing of rubais. They are mostly on old 

and ore very poignant and pathetic. It is as a marsia-writer 
that .BashUl is pre-eminent. He learnt the art from his uncles 
and considered it as his heritage. He has contributed to the de- 
velopnlent of marsia by introducing two new features — Saqinama 
and Bahar. This has given the marsis a greater literary flavour. 
These new features do not mar the beauty or devotional quality 
of the marsia. The descriptions are introduced incidetitly but 
not inaptly. It must be admitted that Anis, Dabir and Nafis 
employed such themes but they did so casually in a limited 
manner. Kashid gave them greater prominence and treated them 
at greater length. 


In 1894 A.D. he hod the honour ot reciting his marsias be- 
fore the Nawab of Bampur. He also visited Azimabad (Patna) 
where he was greeted with salvos of applause. At the invitation 
of Nawab Bahromnddaulah Bashid visited Hyderabad where he 
was accorded the proud privilege of redtinghis marsias before 
the Nizam who 'greatiy appreciated and honoured him. Ras^ 
also visited Calcutta, Salempur and Cawnpore. He died in 1336 
A.H. at the age of seventy-four. He left many pupils. The 
most, noted are : Syed Baqar Saheb Hamid his brotiier who died 
in 1889 A.H., Muoddab, Professor Nasiri, Jalis, Ashhar who 
wrote the life of Bashid, Sbadid, Nazim and Farhad. 


Bashid was a towering personality in the worid of letters of 
Ludmpw and waa looked upon as a sreat roaster and an author- 
ity on langnago. He united m himself the two onmnts of tire 
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mania and the ghazal and practised both with great credit and 
suopess. The family tree ia given below. — 


Sjed Znlfiqar Ali Mirza. 

I 

Sjed Ali llirzq. 

Syed Mirzz Uns. 


Ishq. 

Adab. 


Sabir. 


r 




Muaddab- Hasan' Mir za. 

r 


Rauid. 

Daughter. 

Shadid. 


HaJeed. 


Taashti^. 

TaJnq. 


1 


Majid. 

Mnazzim; 


Sabr. 


I 

Said. 


Asliq. 


Ja^d. 


Dabir left a wcxrthj son in Mirza Mohammad Jafor poeticallj 
HouM of Dabir Bumamed Ani who followed in tiie footsteps of 
- Auj. hia father. He was the recipient, of many 

bounties from Patna, the courts of Hyderabad (Deccan) and 
Kampnr and the wealthy Shia barons of Oudh. He was a great 
scholar and was regarded as an authority on prosody on which,he 
has published . a treatise. He received the binb honour of l^ing 
heard by the Nizam, an honour shared by Jadid AarH and Ras^. 


Another species of oompmtion largely practised by writers 
Nutt. ^ religions bent of mmd is the Aaof— the 

praise of the Prophet Muhammad. Many writers have . composed 
whole diwaus, the most famous being Amir Minailuid Mubsan 
IHakOTwi. 



CHAPTER XL 


THE STRAQGLERS-NAZIR AKBARABADI AND 
NASIR DEHLVI. 

Nasir Akbarabadi ia a claea by bimaelf and cannot be said 
Akbarabad ^ belong to any school or tp a particular age. 
died 1880 A. D.-A He was bom in the reign of Mohammad Shah 
elan by himself. , of jjjg invasion of Delhi by Nadir 

Shah. He was thus a contemporary of Sauda, Mir and other 
poetp of OH' earlier age. He also lived with the poets of a 
later age—Insha, Juraat and Nasikh. He was thus a straggler 
who by his long life projected himself into different ages. He 
is also different in his poetry and cannot be said to belong to 
the earlier class of poets by his modernity, to the later class of 
Delhi poets by his freedom and independence in themes lud 
their treatment, to the Lucknow school by his contempt for 
its artiBciality and conventionality and to the modem Delhi 
school of Ghalib, Zanq and Momin by his affection for simplicity 
and disdain for Persianized constructions tuid scholarly verses. 

Wali Mahommad poetically called Nasir, son of Mahommad 
Faraq, was bom at Delhi. His father lavished all his wealth 
of affection on him as he was the only son amongst twelve 
children to survive their infancy. On the impending invasion 
(ff Ahmad Shah Abdalli in the reign of Emperor Ahmad 
Shah he left Delhi with his mother and her mother for 
Agra wh^ he settled in Taj Ganj near the famous Taj Mahal. 
He was married to Tabawwar Begum daughter of one Moham* 
mad Rehman, and left a son called Khalifa Gulzar Ali and a 
daughter called Imami Begum. He went through the customary 
curriculum of the Persian course. He read a little of Arabic and 
had amne pretensions to calligraphy, an art very popular in 
those days. 

He was of a contented nature and refused to go to Nawab 
Saadat Ali Khan of Ludmow who called him to join his court. 
He also declined an invitation to the court of the Raja of 
Bharatpur. In his early youth he went to Muttra to seek 
service as a t^her but came buck and settled at Am whwe he 
earned his living <is a ])rivnt<! tutor. He went to Fnrrakhabad 
many timee. He was a tutor to the son of Lala Bilas Ram at 
Agra who paid him a salary of rapees seventy per month. 

In the last yean of his life he was prostrated by . a stroke 
of paralysis and eventually be died at a lipe old age on I6th 
August 1880-A. D. (as is indicated by a chronogram composed by 
one of hi* pupils (Lyall has 1832 A.D. but he gives no authority). 
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He was extremely gregarious and to his sociability and 
geniality he owes a fund of valuable experience which he turns 
to good use in his compositions. He was very fond of music, 
physical-culture exercises, sight-seeing and festivals. He was 
witty and humorous, lowly and humble and very courteous and 
unassuming. He had wide sympathies and a breadtii of views 
and was popular with all the sects of Mohamedans and 
Hindus. 

In his early youth he was addicted to material pleasure and 
devoted to courtesans and much of obscenity in his verses 
pertains to that period ; but towards the evening of his life he 
repented and became a Sufi and bis work of this period is most 
valuable and for too precious to be lust to the world. It is said 
that he was specially attached to one demi monde called Moti 
(Pearl) and that he had drunk the dregs of the bazaar life. His 
pictures of low life, but for an element of sensualism, arc 
extremely realistic and interesting. 

He was a most prolific writer and bis verses are computed to 
His works. exceed two lacs but most of his work is lost 

or kept in his family. The available works do 
not exceed more than 6,000 distichs, 'which were copied from ' 
the note-books of the sons of Lala Bilas Hai. Nazir never cared 
to preserve his poems. 

If the debased portion of his poems is discarded he can 

Mazir as a moralist greatest moralists in the world, 

and a teacher. His admonitions are those of a fakir pleading 
contempt of worldly wealth and power and exhorting to a 
better life in which ^ood impulses and refined emotions have 
free play. He wrote eleven religious ])oems comprising many 
stanzas whidi are on the lips of every Fakir. To him the world 
is a * Vanitas VanUatum ’ . He eulogised generosity in his 
verses. His allegories, in beautiful verses, strike a note at 
once ennobling and enthralling. His pictures about the ‘air con- 
quering death ’ and his Banjam-nama, plead for a renundation 
of pride in worldly goods and for a higher life of self-sacrifice 
and charity. He is with aptness compared to Ssuidi of Sheraz 
for his simplidty, his sufism, bis erotic sentiments and his did- 
acticism. He became a Sufi and transcended tlie petty communal 
schisms and religious differences which lay in ceremonials, 
rituals and external observances. His sufistic poems arc remarkable 
and ^ rank with the best in any language. He saw ‘ unity in 
diversity ’ . “ Peace and goodwill to all *' Wiis his motto. Hindus 
and Mahomedans of all persuasions were his ardent n<imirers 
and revered him os a ‘ guru ’ . After his death thousands 
of Hindus' flocked to his funeral and conducted it according 
to their own rii.es and ceremonies. Like Nanak he is the ]>uet 
of fakirs and wandering mendkants wedded to poverty, who 
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exhort^ people to s leas entitled worldly life, as .Wordstrorth 
admonisaes us in his sonnet entitled * The world is too . mnch with 
ns ’ . His wide sympathies, his catholicity of , views, his 
contempt for bigotry lend an nnnsuai charm to his poems not 
' found in works of other poets. 

His wide sympathies not only extend to human bdnn but 
Nasir, MBpntiaiiy ^ birds, animals, and even inanimate ^eCts.' 
an Indian poet. His songs about birds and hu descriptions of 
bnlbnl fights, are extremely pleasant to read and show his 
wondeifnl knowledge of details. He is a fovonrite of yonng 
children for whom he has written numerous poems— on child* 
hood, nursery tales, on kite flying, on swimming ; on festivals— 
Dewali, Holi, Basant (spring) and Id ; on fairs, on schools and 
-tyranny of school masters, on bear fights, on monkey shows, 
etc. Nazir was especially possessed of the joy of life. He- 
heartily joined in all its activities and sometimes his sympathies 
were misplaced and consequently they played him 'false by 
dragging him through the mire of sensuality and obscenity. 
He however came out richer in experience, which he turned to 
gold in his poems in* later life. He^ was intensely human and 
partook of all the activities of the world with an ardour and 
enthusiasm worthy of a school boy. He describes common 
scenes with such a wealth of details as to extort admiration and 
applause. His knowledge is varied and limitless, his. vocabulary 
'inexhaustible, his simplicity enchanting and his verses simple 
.and charming. To his unconventionaTity and breadth of view, 
to his utter contempt for the ties of orthodoxy and to hie 
intimate association with Hindus, he' owes his wonderful 
knowledge of customs and manners of Hindus, their mode of 
thought and speech, their words and idioms and their festivals 
which he utili^ so skilfully in his numerous poems. There 
is po sneer, no contempt for them. He thus gives a local colour 
which u foimd wanting in most poets and present . only in 
a very slight degree in Sauda and Insha. Nazir is essentially 
an Indian poet. He is thoroughly Indian in his thought, speedi, 
language and themes. 

His service to the language is immense - and valuable. He 
His service to tbe utilized words whitii had long been deqiised. 
language. Because they did not form pi^ of the reoog* 

■ nised ‘stook>in-trade of poets’ they were thought to be common, 
vulgar and not fit for literary use. To Nazir Mkmgs the credit 
of demonstrating that beauties which were undreamt of before 
lay hidden in tihoee niwlected words. It is true that all the 
words he sponsored & .not survive but many had a stiirdy 
Ufo and were allowed the entree of the literary world. His 
Words can be divided into three ela sa e i.-. Firstfy, the hriek*hati^ . 
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which oompriB^ of obscene and low words used largely in his 
earlier compositions. They are useless. Secondly, the stones, 
utilized for building purposes not beautiful but useful. Thirdly, 
the- gems, which are pri^ for their poetic beauties and bidden 
treasures of meaning enriching Urdu Tocabulary satiated with 
the drinks at the fountain head of Persian. In fact the charges 
against Nazir as a' poet ore that he is wanting in scholarship, 
that he is a common place and incorrect poet writing for the 
bazaar people, that he is obscene and undignified and that 
he has corrupted and tainted the language by introducing 
debased and vulgar, words. The other charges will be dealt 
with later on, but in tiie supposed weakness of Nazir lies his 
strength and superiority, fle describes common scenes and 
festivals popular with all classes of people and he most needs 
adopt their homely phraseology. He is a realistic poet and he 
could make, them vivid only when he reproduced faithfully 
their thdaghits and their language. He is no philosophical writer 
on festivals who moralises on the peccadilloes of the people who 
have come out for enjoyment. He does not castigate them for 
their petty foibles, delinquendes and stupidity. To make the 
pictures real and graphic he must portray them as they are. 
He does not sec festivals and feasts with the spectacles of 
books and scholarship. Therein lies the charm of his verses 
which ore crisp, natural, simple and spontaneous. He is not 
artificial and conventional in themes and language. Hali rfunkv 
him over Anis ui the range and greatness of vocabulary. Nazir, 
on these occasions, was neither a philosopher nor a satarist. 
Hq was one amongst the crowd sharing its excitement, fun 
and, merriment. Satire and lanqKxm he never touched. He 
stonily maintained bis robust independence for he .never 
flatters a powerful Nawab or a Kaja and never wrote an 
eulogium in their honour or for their delectation — beautiful 
truts in. bis character which shine resplendently amongst the 
dross which disfigured bis life. 

Nazir has another dum to be .remembered. He. is tne .true 
Mazlri a sleii post harbinger of the new school of natiomd and 
ortho’ new moTo- natural poetry brought into being by Azad', 
poot». Samr. He contributed the most to* 

wprds the birth of the sdux)l. Anis and Ikbb 
with their sdtbbmhip'gave {nctures of battlefields and landpcapee. 
To Nazir bebngs the wsdit ai supplying portraits of objects of 
hnwiMt interest independent or aw theme. He makes an 
appeal to all dasses of people. iWe are no Persianised 
oonstmotions, no polyglot woim, np brietdied similes. His 
style is atmpla, unoonventional and spontaneons. The do* 
•sriptioiiB are. vivid sod: realistic; The sentiments are. not 
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recondite or iticapable of upprchension. Nature is not worshipped 
by him in thb abstract. There are no glowing descriptions of 
forests and mountain peaks. Nature serves sis a background 
for human beings. His descriptions of giirdcn apply to those 
of Agra. He is essentially human — ^throbbing, palpitating with 
life. His pocins have a continuity of description which is 
usually found lacking in Urdu poetry, 'flicrc is however no pro- 
foundity of thought in him. By his simple and spontaneous 
treatment, in imoonvcntional language, of subjects of human 
iijterest and national festivals, by his charming and genuine 
poetry freed from artificiality and sameness, he aided in the 
birth of a now school, destined to play an important part in the 
language, literature, and national consciousness of Indians. 


Nazir was also remarkable for his sense of humour which was 
His humour eom- developed by his assocLition with people of 
pared and oon- all classes and conditions. His social intcr- 
S^hwhaT**** course, his sympathy with the simple joys and 

sorrows of common people, gave him a 
wonderful insight into human nature and increased his fund of 
humour and wit. He bears poverty and distress with quiet 
resignation and humour and thus parries their blows and robs 
misfortunes of their stings. His wit is however not boisterous 
and his humour doiss not indulge in horse play. He is to be 
distinguished from liisha. Insha’s humour is that of a courtier 
meant to please his sovereign ridiculing himself and everybody 
to the delight of his patron. Nazir’s humour is the humour of 
a gentleman occasionally lapsing into profanity but always 
independent, 8elf-resi>ecting asid not subservient. Insha’s wit 
smacks of flattery and buffoiiery while Nazir’s is free firom such 
taints. It is remarkable that he has many points of resemblance 
with his contemporary Insha. Both delight in stiff rhymes 
and difficult metres in ghazals and have attempted the same 
measures. Both are masters in intercallating Arabic verses, 
both have local colour, Hindi words and Indian themes in their 


poems, both have composed in vsirious languages, both have a 
golden thread of sufism runuuig through their erotic sentiments 
and both are unconventional in the use of langusim. Insha 
however maintains the purity of Persian and Arabic words, 
was a greater scholar, docs not employ archaic words so largely, 
and was a greater wit. 

The love of munc was very helpful to Nazir in hie selection 
Nazir as an artist, of words. Ho is on artist and a great word 
painter. He chooses words with the same oire as 
Tennyson does. He is fond of alliteration and uses words having 
sounds echoing the sense. In description of fights and frays he 
uses harsh gutturals whose clangour imitates the din of the 
battles. He uses soft liquids to narrate feasts and festivals. 
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The Bounds of muBuad instruinente find a reproduction in the 
sounds of w<irds meant to describe them. Ho uses simUes in 
moderation. His figures of speech never obtrude offensively 
but arc always subordinated to the theme. 

It would be interesting to know who makes the nearest 
Who makes tiie RpP’^’oach to Shakespeare in Unlu Literature, 
nearest approach I'here was no drama amongst the Persians 
UMu Literature ?” writers did not bori-ow it from 

Sanskrit. Sauda may claim consideration for 
his gigantic genius, force of personality, intimate knowledge 
of deiatls and command over language. He shines best in his 
siitires and would have made an admirable comedian. He has 
however no aympathy and his knowledge of human nature 
was limited. Mir is eminently a poet of tears and sorrows 
and shows no chariu.*tcrization and is drcmnscribed in his ex- 
perience in other aspects of life. Insha had a superabundance 
of wit and liumour and would have made an eminent actor- 
dramatist, with his qualities of mimicry, command over lan- 
guages and geniality. But he was bound to the court and lacked 
profoundity of thought. Anis and ‘Dabir had real poetic 
gifts, command over language and power to delineate characters, 
lint their range was limited. They were marsia writers first 
and last. TItis limitation was both a source of strengtii and 
weakness. The Persian passion plays, which may be compared 
to tlie miracle and mystery cydes— the nearest approaches to, 
ixnd the earlier stages of, re^lar drama, form the tiiemes of tiie 
miunias of Anis and Dabir but the religious fervour which 
dominate their poetry gives no scope for desmbing ordinary hu- 
miui beings— their joys and sorrows, their feelings and thoughts. 
Nazir’s command over language was equal to that of Insha, Sauda 
and Anis. His knowledge of human beings was superior to most. 
He was intimate with Hindus and Mohammedans, cluldren and 
old men, wealthy and poor, rustics and town-dwellers, fiskirs and 
worldlinra, profligates and saints. His knowledge of women is also 
creditabm though no pure pictures of maidenhood and woman- 
hood such as of Imogen, Desdempna, Portia and Ophelia conld be 
found. This limitation is the limitation of sooietj which does not 
believe in the freedom of women and holds fast to the sedusion of 
women. Naair had no opportunities of mixing with high-bom ladies 
and had no chance to know their purity of thought. He found 
dancing girls in the ranm of his experience and his verses are Idbus 
pictures their low and immoral life. He was a great delineator 
of character and realistic in his descriptions but he is nci so pro- 
found as Shakespeare nor does he possess a mighty genins lOce 
him. There are however two of his masnavis which partf^ of 
the dharaoteristics of drama in some degree though they ipenot 
be called drunas. His storv of Leila and Majnoon is a ttigedy 
and his ' Marriage of god iMahadeo ’ is a pore comedy wi^ Us 
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humaroiu deacriptioiiB. His descripliioii of bear fights and bulbul 
fights are extremely comic and rralistic. He has not the 
force of Sauda, the profoundly of Mir, the wit of Insha, the pas- 
sionate fervour of ^is and mbir, but he unites in himself in a 
moderate degree all the qualifications. 

To Nazir belongs the credit of investing trite and common- 
place subjects with a charm not found elsewhere in other dignified 
cbmpositions. it is a pleasant release from the monotony of 
gbazals and the bombast of qasidas. He breaks new ground and 
extends the field of Urdu literature. It is true he is nut scholar- 
ly and he does not depict things philosophically or with great 
depth. Ue is occasionally obscene and paints scenes with realism 
sometimes revolting to a sense of decorum. Hu may not be a 
great master of verse and people may detect solecisms in his 
technique and constructions, he may not be a pm'ist in his langu- 
age and sentiment but he is essentially an Indian poet with Indian 
themes, with Indian aspirations who rises superior to schisms and 
sects, h'or the wide range of his subjects, for the didactic 
nature of his compositions, for the breadth of his views, for the 
wide appeal to every class of people, for his Indian themes and 
language, for the impulse to the new school, Nazir deserves to be 
raided amongst the foremost poets and writers of Urdu litera- 
ture. 

Nasir like Nazir belongs to the category of earlier poets by 
Naiir DelhTi. <11^ virtue of his language and age, but he obtained 
IMO A. o. ’ pruminence in a later period. He therefore 
serves as a link between the old and new schools. 

Nasiruddin poetically sumamed Nasir commonly called Mian 
K’n.lln by reason of his black complexion, was the son of Shah 
Gharib and a native of DelhL His father led a retired life being 
in charge of some trusts and supported himself with the income 
of villaj^ whidi he held as a Jagir from the M(^hul 

emperors. Nasir was insufficiently educated but he displayed 
early sighs of a bright poetic career. He became a pimil in 
poetry of one Ma’il who through^Qasim connected him with Sauda 
and Mir Datd. He secured an entry in the court of Shah Alam 
by reason of his good birth and poetic talents and was a rec4>ient 
of its bounties. He travelled -much and visited many cities 
particolarly Lucknow and Hyderabad (Deccan). He used to 
convene poetical assemblies at his house at Delhi in which many 
poets of the day used to recite their compositioas. Zanq, tM 
pupil of’ Nasb, attempted hie first flights in these 

rranioiiBe 

With the decay of power of the Moghul emperors and the 
Jiminiitiftii of bounty and patronim the poets cUspetsed to seek 
Eradi woods and postures new *. Nasir visited Luoknow twke 
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and Hyderabad ' four In bis first ▼isit to Lucknow it 

was the age o£ Insba, Musbaffi and. Juraat and with them he took 
part in poetical contests there. His second visit took place 
when Nasikh and Atish were reigning supreme. He measured 
his strength with Nasikh and emei^d triumphant. He 
went to Hyderabad at the time o£ Diwan Chandu Lai poetically 
entitled Shadan who was a great patron of men of letters and 
who held poets of Delhi in high esteem. He extended invita- 
tions to Zauq and Nasikh but they refused. Nasir gave an 
impulse to Urdu poetry at Hyderabad and enroUecT many 
persons as his pupils. He died at Hyderabad in 1254 A. H. 
(1840 A. D.). 

He was a most voluminous writer and had been writing verses 
for over 60 years. His long practice, his quickness 
HU works. q£ intelligence, the fertility of his ideas and his 

sole devotion to poetry must be responsible for hundreds of thou- 
sands of couplets. Much of .bis composition is lost as he did not 
care to preserve it. One of his. pupils Mahnrajsingh collected his 
poems into a Diwan comprising of 1,00,000 verses. It is said 
by some that his Diwan was compUed by > Mir Abdul Kabman, 
son of Mir Taskin a pupil of Momin and the manuscript copy 
of this Diwan was purchased by the Nawab of Bampur tac 
his library. 

He was by nature a very polite and an agreeable man, witty 
and genial, and has left a host of pupils in Delhi, 
Nasir as man. Lucknow and Hyderabad. He was of Sunni 


persuasions but was not a bigot and was very tolerant. He how- 
ever, snubbed presumption, refused to correct Zanq's verses when 
he saw that he had aspirations ^ for poetical fame unbefitting to 
his age and had the audacity ^.'attempt to rival the great master, 
Sauda. These and many other differences led to a roptme be- 
tween Nasir and Zauq. 

He was very fond of stiff metres and difficult rhymes and he - 
Nasir’s position In was specially adroit and facile in composing 
Urdu Literatnro. o^es in those measures. This is the outstand- 


ing feature of his works. He deUghted in the use of stately 
words and was well versed in the teebniquei of poetry. His 
similes and metaphors are fresh through commonplace. Like 
Nasikh he introduces an apt simile in toe second hemistich to 
illustrate the first which contamssome moral lessonin the apfwov- 
ed style of the Persian poet Saib. He wps a great improvisatote. 
He however lacked scholarahip and is ar^io in language. 
Though he writes with vigov and fire his poetry is deficient 'in 
the profonndity and snggestiveneas of the highest art. He oocuf 

E ies an important place amongst the second-rate poets of Urdu 
literature. There is nothing very distinctive or original a^pt 
him in his. works but he enioy^.veiT great oelebrity is B Ultad 
of his age and had a host occnstingiMlMd pqfls. 
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CHAPTER XU. 

COURT OF DELHI AND ITS POETS-PARF III 

The Age of Ghallb and Zouq. 

Delhi onoo more shot into brilUanoc and towered high. 
ReTival of poetry The centre of patronage had shifted to 
In Delhi. Lncknow but the seeds thrown by former 

geninses did not decay but blossomed forth into flowering 
trees. The law of ebb and flow, crescendo and diminuendo, 
tlie crest and the hollow of the wave, the alternate swings of 
the pendulum TOverned the destiny of Delhi. Delhi from a 
temporary lull Durst forth into such a melodious chant as to 
enthral tiie whole Urdu*epeaking wmld by its ecstatic harmonies. 
Ghalib, Zauq, Zafar and Momin represent the triumph of Urdu 
poetry. Ghalib with his gigantic genius can be ranked with the 
world’s best poets. Zouq a^ Momin though ecclipsed by the 
great orb shine resplendently in the galaxy of Urdu poets. Zafar, 
the nnm de poete of the last titular king of Delhi, Bahadur Shah 
II was a poet of no mean order and having no cares of the em- 
pire to weigh on his mind wooed the muse devotedly and assidu- 
ously under the guidance of Zouq and Ghalib. They are un- 
affected by the change of style in Lncknow where affectation, 
artificiality and conventionalism reigned supreme. They advert 
to the fount of true emotion and genuine sentiment. Gliulib 
and Momin indulge in Persianization which was a result of their 
being great scholars and Persian poets. Momin and Ghniib in his 
earlier days, reverted to the old mractice of ousting the more 
homely although crisp idiom for tlie learned and the scholarly. 
Urdu verses were nothing but strings of Pernanized constructions 
and idioms and Hindi idioms w4re utilized only wlien they 
enhanced the beauty of or fitted in with the Persian idiom. 

With the death of Momin and Ghalib there was an appreciable 
decrease in the excessive use of Persian constructions. Syntax 
was less involved. The verses were neat and flowing. The 
pu{^ of Momin and Ghalib aimed at simplicity of style. There 
was greater flow of the language. This tendeniy is clearly marked 
in the vmes of Salik, Hali, Zaheer, Anwar and Majmh. 

Momin, the turn de poete of Momin Khan of Delhi, was the 
■omin. • 1216-1268 eon of Hakim Namdar Khan, a court physician 
A.H. 1800-1861 A.D. and a recipient of the bounty of Shah Alam. 
His anoestora were nobles of Kwbmir. Hakm Namdar Khan 
held some villages tB ejagir and on the assumption of the sover- 
eignty by the BritiA he received a pension, a part of which was 
continued to his son, Momin .Khan. 

Momin showed early signs of intelligenoe and great poetic 
capabilities. Ho had a very powerfol and retentive memory, and 
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he became a great Persian scholar and attained considerable pro- 
ficiency in Arabic and medicine, the latter being hereditary, wUch 
he learnt from his father and uncles. He was passionately fond 
of astronomy and astrological calculations and his predictions 
were wonderfully correct. By the surprising accuracy of 
his results he commanded the faith of the people who con- 
sulted liim frequently to their satisfaction. He was a goo<l 
chess player and liad a reputation for great skill and keenness in 
that game. Astrology and medicine were pastimes to him for he 
never made them the means of bis livelihood. 

Being a man of prepossessing appearance and voluptuous 
temperament, he sowed iiis wild oats in the city. He was a vota- 
ry at the shrine of Venus and his amours were the talk of the city. 
These dissolute courses were soon over and he repented and led a 
reformed life punctiliously keeping the ftists and offering the 
prayers at stated hours. These excursions into pleasure and prof- 
ligacies administered fuel to his poetic fire and specially qualified 
him to write erotic poetry. Poetical gifts of high order, however, 
transcended sordid passion and showed glimpses of Love Divine. 
Ho became a pupil of Shah Nasir who like ^Mushaffi was a well- 
known ustad in literary circles of bis day. The connection lasted 
a very short time and Momin afterwards depended upon his own 
critical faculties. 

He left Delihfivo times and visited Uampur, Sahsawan, Jahan- 
girabad and Saharanpur but his love for Delhi always drew him 
like a magnet. When Ghalib refused the Professorship of Persian 
in Delhi College in 1842 A.D. Mr. Thomson made a similar offer 
to Momin who refused to leave Delhi on a salary of Rs. 100. 
He similarly refused an offer of Ks. 350 per mensem from the 
Maharaja of Kapurthala when he learnt that a singer was paid 
the same salary. Nawab Waziruddaulah Bahadur ruler of Tonk 
sent for him to liye with him at Tonk but he declined to go as he 
was in love with Delhi and its gaieies. A sturdy independence, 
refusing to crave favours at the doors of the wealthy and the 
noble, was the main trait of his character. He composed only one 
qasida in praise of Rajc. Ajpat Singh who presented him an ele- 
phant, as if the Raja was honouring himself by the bestowal of 
the gift. 

He was very vain of his accomplishments and held a very low 
opinion of poets, ancient and modern. He held in contempt the 
mighty Saadi the sweet nightingale of Shiraz and treated his great 
contemporaries Ghalib and Zouq with disdain and sneered about 
their proficiency in Persian and their poetical attainments. He 
was specially skilful in composing chronograms in a terse and 
epigrammatic form in various figures of speech. 

He has left a diwan and six masnavis, a few enigmas and 
quatrains and other forms of composition affected by Ui^a poets. 
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The diwan was arranoed by hia pnpO Shsifta and pabliahed 
in 1846 A. D. by £urimnddin antiipr of TatUrah-l^haitrai 
Hind. 

Mom in is diatinguuhed by snbliletiea of hia thoujcht and high 
HU ityle. flighta of hia fancy. Hia aimilea and metaphora 

are above the common place and Imid diatinction to hia veraea. He 
Mmbinea in himaelf I'oftineaa of thoughta with real poetic fire which 
u found lacking in tlie Lucknow achool. He ia pre-eminently a love 
poet but he eacapea the commonplace by his scholarship and poetic 
nights. In him the Persianization of construction begins to make 
its appearance m in Ghalib for both were erudite Persian scbolara. 
Occasionally these constructions fit ill and make the verses ob- 
scure and stiff. His masnavia have the poignancy and fire of a 
brnibed heart of a lover. They are extremely passionate and echo 
the htort throbs of tlie lover in agony. They are, however, sen- 
sual and their tone is anything than elevated. Tlie love described 
in them is of a low kind. They are on a par with the maanavi 
TUasm Ul/at of Qalaq and Zahar-i-Iahq (1270 A.H.) and others 
of Nawab Mirza Shauq who was a pupil of Atish and who died 
in 1871 A.D. Momin is a master of suggestive poetry which 
opens vistas to the imagination but the excessive Persianization of 
construction and idiom has hindered his popularity. 

He is entitled to a conspicuous position not only for his poetic 
MU position as a talents and the very high estimation in which he 
POBt* was held by his contemporaries but also by 

virtue of his being the head of a school of which Naseem, Taslim, 
and Hasrat are prominent representatives. Some of his chief pupils 
in poetry are Nawab Mustafa Khan Shaifta, the author of a diwan 
and Tazkirah Gulshan-i-Bekhar, an important biograpliical account 
of Urdu poets compiled in 1834-35 A.D. Mir Hussain Taskin, 
Syed Ghulam Ali Wahshat, and Nawab Asbgber Ali Khan Nasim. 
Momin died in 1268 A.H. (1852 A.D.) from a fall from the roof 
of bis house. 

Nawab Mustafa Khan was the son of Nawab Murtiza Khan 
Shaifta 1221 A.H.- who was rewarded by Lord Lake with a large 
1286 A H. jagir of Hodul Palol for bis meritorious services. 

Jahangirabad estate in District Bnlandshahr was purchased by 
Nawab Mustafa Khan himself and is still in possession of his 
descendants. He was born in Delbi in 1806 A.D. and continued 
to reside there tiU the Indian Mutiny when he retired to his 
seat at Jehangirabad. 

Nawab Mustafa Khan was a bom poet and wrote oopiously. 
He adopted the poetical surname of Hasrati in Persian and Shaifta 
io Urdu. It is said that he consulted Ghalib in Persian poetry 
and his poetical master in Urdu was Momin. Probably the fiict 
is that he at first submitted his poems for oonrection to Momin 
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and after hia death he had reoorirse to Ghalib who was ids great 
biend. His mnius ripened quickly in the literary atmosphere 
of that age. The famous literatures of the period — Moulvi Imam 
Bakhsh Sahbai, Abdulla Khan Alvi, Mufti Sadruddin Khan 
Aaurda, Ghalib, Zouq, Naseer, Ahsan, Taskin and Hakim Agha 
Khan Aish — wore all his friends. Poetical assemblies were con* 
vened weekly at his house and that of Azurda. He devoted 
himself less arduously to the muse of poetry when he returned 
from pilgrimage of the Holy places and paid more attention to 
religious practices and observances. 

Shaifta is the author of a Persian diwan, a Urdu diwan, a 
collection of conventional compositions in Persian, a book of 
travels and a iazkira of Urdu poets in Persian. 

Shaifta is better known for his criticism than for his verses. 
Even in his own day his reputation stood very high and he was 
regarded as a great critic and a recognised authority on Urdu and 
Persian poetry. Giialib frequently pays homage for his excellent 
tast(‘. and discernment. Hali acknowledges him as a master. His 
f tulshnn-i-Jiekhar (1^5U A.U.) is one of the best known tazkiras 
and is tlui first om; of its kind to (»ntain impartial criticism !in «f 
bears eloquent titstiinony to Ills critical luasumcn and independent 
judgment. As a Uiilu poet he writes in the style of Momin. 
(Choice sentiments about flMaq (morality) and Tasawwuf (sufism) 
abound m his works. He is always sober. His Urdu verses 
tliough not brilliant aire characterised by loftiness of conception, 
Kiibliiuity of thought, chaste language and refined sentiments. 
His place is in the ranks of second rate poets. His son Nawab 
iVlohivminad Ishaq Khan published a collection of Shaifta’s Urdu 
and Persian works with his biography and a critique on 
his works in 1915 A.U. It is printed in the Nizami Press 
Rudaoti. 


Mir Hussain Taskin, sou of Mir Ahsan alias Mirait, was bom 
Taskin. 1218 A.H.— at Delhi and studied Persian under the celebrat* 
>268. A. (>cl teacher Moulvi Imam Bakhsh SahbaL At 

first Taskin consulted Naseer in poetry but after bis death he 
became the pupil of Momin and achieved distinction; He visit^ 
Lucknow and Meerut in search of livelihood but he found an 
itsylum at Rampur where Nawab Yusuf Ali Khan generously 
took him in service. Ue stayed at Rampur till his death and 
was buried there. 

Taskin ivos regarded as a great poet and a distingnished 
pupil of Momin. He follows in the footsteps of bis master an d 
has successfully adopted his style. His son Mir AMul Hafinrum 
Aasi stayed .in Bampnr till the time of Nawab Kalb Ali Klian and 
was a poet of some celebrity. 
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Nawab Asghar Ali Khan poetically sumamed Nasim (Zephyr) 
NaslmDelhvi (1794 was born aooat the year 1214 A.H., 1794 A.D. 
1864 A.D ) Hjg father Nawab Aqa Ali Khan occupied an 

honourable position amongst the nobles of Delhi. He was educated 
according to the customs of his family but on the death of his 
father he migrated to Lucknow with his brother Mirza Akbar Ali 
owing to dissensions amongst his other brothers. Nasim proud 
by nature, was inexorable to the advances of friendship by 
his brothers and rejected their proffers and apology with disdain. 
He spent all his life in Lu(*know in straitened circumstances but 
in his penury he never appealed to people for help. He was 
orthodox and observed tlie injunctions of the Quran faithfully 
and religiously with regard to prayers, fasts and other cere- 
monials. He was employed at the Nawal Kishore Press, Lucknow 
to translate the Arabian Nights into Urdu verse and he com- 
pleted Book 1 but a demand of the proprietor for a speedy 
completion of tlie book was annoying Nasim and ho retired 
in favour of one Tota Uam. It was remarkable how he achieved 
popularity and success in Lucknow when the Lucknow' school 
was in its full glory. He was a very facile writer and had 
written reams of verses whicli are now lost, as he did not 
care to preserve them. The diwan, now extant, was compiled 
by one of his pupils Abdul Wahid Khan, pro]>rietor of Mustafai 
Press, but it was condemned by Nasim as containing his 
^ dross liis ghazal exacted a graceful complimemt from 
Ghalib. Despite his being a Delhvi and strictly conforming 
to the canons and literary traditions of his native i>la(x' 
Nasiru succeeded in getting a large following in Lucknow, 
chief amongst his pupils being Abdulla Khan Mihar,. Asliraf 
Ali Asliraf and Amirullah Tusliiii, the ustad of llasrat 
Mohani. 

Nasim carried on the distinctive style of Moinin. Jilxquisite 
His style. incomparable beauty of cxpn*.ssiun wedded 

to life-giving forms and imaginative fertility 
were a legacy from Momin, his master in poetry. He was 
an ardent champion of freshness and purity of language and 
idiom against the artificiality and stately bombast of Lucknow. 
He combines the beauty of expression with the artistic design 
and freshness of thought. He carries on the traditions of the 
school of Momin by indulging in Persianizod constructions, 
loftiness of fancy, delicate and fresh diction, and flowing verses. 
Nasim ranks very high amongst the seconcl-rate poets. 

Sheikh Ibrahim, generally known by his poetical appella- 
Zonq *1204-1271 A. tion Zouq was the son of Sheikh Mahommad 
H. 1789-1864 A. D. Kamzan, a poor soldier, who acted as a darwan 
of the harem of Nawab Lutf All Khan, a noble of Delhi. He had 
no proud lineage or aristocratic connections to boast of ; he 
had only the aristocracy of intellect which raised him to a 
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pinnacle o£ glory and honour and made him the ornament of 
his age and the cynosure of all eyes. Being born to penury 
he received very ordinary education from one Hafiz Ghulam 
Rasool who was the pedagogue for that quarter. Poetry was 
tlie craze in those days and Hafiz Ghnlam Rasool who dabbled 
in poetry atten led frequently the numerous poetic assemblies 
in Delhi. I'hesc contests gave sm impact to his poetic soul and 
gave a fine edge to his early inclinations to compose verses. 
Ho learnt many verses and composed his own and submitted 
them for correction to his teacher Ghulam Rasool. One of 
his fellow students Mir Qazim Hussain Ali, enrolled himself 
as a pupil of Shah N'aseer who had the reputation of being 
the best teacher of poetry and Zouq being impelled by a strong 
desire and not satisfied with the corrections of Hafiz Rasool 
also went and enlisted as Shah Naseer’s pupil. The talents of 
the young poet aroused interest which threatened a blow to 
the supremacy of the old master and attempts were made to 
discredit the genius of Zouq which resulted in a rupture between 
the ustad and the pupil. The comiection being severed, Zouq 
finished iiis poems himself and devoted himself with great 
energy to acquire mastery in that art. Gradually his beautiful 
productions acquired fame and popularity and were sung in 
streets and assemblies. The stronghold of Urdu poetry was 
the palace of Mirza Abu Muzaffar who ascended the throne 
later on under the title of Bahadur Shah IL The emperor 
Akbar Shah II was not a keen enthusiast of poetry but the 
crown prince was an ardent lover of poets and poetry. He 
held poetical assemblii's in the * fort ’ and many were the con- 
tests held in extemporaneous verses, which sharpened the 
intelligence and kindled the ardour of the budding poet. It 
was also the resort of the veterans of the art, Firaq, Ahsan, 
Ishq, Qasim, Shakeba, Azim and Minnat. To such an assemblage 
Zouq was introduced by his friend Mir Qazim Hussain Beqarar. 
Shah Nuseer had meanwhile left Delhi and the duty of correcting 
the poems of the prince poetically entitled Zafar devolved on 
Qazim Hussain. He soon left Delhi as a Mir Munshi of John 
Elphinstone and Zouq stepped into his place on a paltry salary 
of Rs. 4 per mensem. Zouq’s reputation as a poet stood high 
and he was sought as a master by the nobility and old practi- 
tioners of the art. In 1224 A. H. when he was only twenty 
years of age one llahi Bux Khan Maruf, a famous grandee of 
the Moghul court and a poet of considerable reputation and 
the father-in-law of Ghalib being attracted by bis |mtical powers 
and style submitted his compositions to bim for correction. 
These two eminent personages as his pupils not only enhuiced 
his reputation but also enabled him to form his own style and 
acquire mastery over various forms of composition. He bad 
to put forth his best and his diligence and practice stood him 

0.— 20 
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in good Btead later in bis career. Nnwab Ilabi Bax, wbn was 
celebrated for bis generosity, beneficence and saintly character 
and bad a fair reputation as a poet, exacted the most from 
him. He had to correct the Nawab’a verses in the style in 
which they were composed — the style of Sauda, Juraat, Dard 
and Insha. 

On the return of Shah Naseer from the Deccan he again 
Boat witbMaseer tinfurled his banner of supremacy in Delhi 
and chalh-nged the pre>eminence of the parvenu 
in birth and in poetry. Zouq took up the gauntlet and com- 
posed verses to order in stiff measures and rhymes as Naseer 
did and justified his title' as a master. of the heir-apparent, 
Zafar. Shah Naseer stung to the quick by the asswuption of 
superiority set up one of his pupils to find fault with the com- 
positions and many were the bouts held and repartees exchanged 
in the. poetical assemblies. Zouq at last emerged triumphant 
and exacted the tribute of applause and appreciation by reason 
of his poetical powers of high order and brilliancy of his intellect. 
Zouq continue his studies privately. His positioi), however, 
was securely established. For his magnificent eulogies Akbar 
Sliah 11 bestowed on him the much coveted and highly esteemed 
title of * Khaqani-i-Uind ’, Euaquni being a great Persian poet 
who excelled in qasidas. 

The worldly prosperity of Zouq however did not keep pace 
Zoaq'samolumeBU advance of his poetical fame. He 

as the Emperor's continued to draw Ks. 4 as pay which was 
®***'*' increased to Ks. 5. He received a iurther 

increment of Ks. 25 when Zafar asc< nded the throne and 
after some time his salary was raised to Ks. lUO. Zafar however 
rewardidhim munificently when he hadthepowir to, do so. 
For his various panegyrics he conferred on Zouq the title of 
Khan Bahadur and gave jagirt and presents. 

Zouq died in 1271 A. H. at the age of 68. 

Zouq was noted for his acute intellect and powerful and 
Zona: the man. rcfcnttve memory. He was a God-fiaring 
man, having abundantly the milk of human 
kindness. He never killed an antmal or a bird and had numerous 
diversions e. g. music, astrology, medicine, and tliought-read- 
ihg. He was however passionately devoted to poetry. He 
wooed the muse with such fmrvour and single-miifdedneBS as 
to attain the rank of * Fina-fil-sbair ’ or one who had merged 
Lia existence in poetry. The studies he had begun were oon*- 
tinned later on in life and he attained to a fair degree of scholar^ 
ship which more than augmented the scanty lealming of bia 
earlier years. He acquired considerable proficiency in precedents 
history, tradition, snnsm and astrology. Zonq had no • woridly 
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ambitioiiB. Such was bis love for Delhi, that he refoeod 
invitation of Dtvran Chandulal Shadnn of Hyderabad Deccan 
who wag a Ipv r of poerry and a puti^on of poets. He lived 
in a very gmull house in a narrow alley with no n-6nement or 
comfort. 1.06t ns he was in poetry he cared little to the ex- 
tern ila of life. In later years ^uq adhered to the precepts 
of the Quran relif^hm-tly and spent umch of his time in custom- 
ary observances and prayer. 


It would be expected tliat sue!) a talented and fadle writer 
Why has he left a whoso sole occupa'ion was poetry and whose 
■hopt diwan r practice extend td to over fifty years would 
have left many mwans comprising of hundreds of thousands of 
versos. It is true he wrote copiously und all his works would h ive 
filled many volumes but the claims of Zafiur diverted his ener- 
giuB from his ban diwan and his own compositions wore lost in 
the Indian Mutiny. Mahummsid Hussain Azad, his devoted pupil 
who narrates tliis tale of woe collected the remnants of' his vtrses 
with the help of his oth-.tr pupils Hafiz VViran, Anwar and Zalieer 
and publish id tlie presmt di-van of Z>aq> which is only a poor 
souvenir of this great and talented poet. 

Zouq was a master of theghazal and the qarida and had left a 
His works. considerable number of each. His musnavi, Nanuti 

Janwt (Heart-burning Letter) running over to 
500 couplets but still incomplete was a creditable performaiaoe wbidi 
was lost in the Indian Mutiny of 1858 A. D. He is the author 
of many mukhummus, quatrains and chronograms, few of which 
have survived. He also composed songs und tunes which were 
appropriated by Zafar. Salaam, religions elegy (marsia) and 
satire he never attempted. 

Zouq’s great contribution to Urdu literature is the polishing 
Zone s eontribn- of the language. He was a great artist who 
ttoii to and post- knew the value of words- He is pre-emioent 
Literature. for hil elegant diction. The idioms not im- 

ported from the lexicon o£ ioholare tet of 
homely origin and indigepous growth, were woven so adroitly' 
and fluently as to excite admiration. Hui wonderful command 
over the tedmique of the verse, his love of harmony and don- 
cord, his m istery over varied and mucicul expressions, bis gre.»t 
poetical im wen his vigour und force of imagination prodnoed 
verses, uisbed and jewelled. Hone has a greater number of 
signal phrases memorable for thought or musicl Howhete.oan.be 
found anything more ddightCuI in word musie. 

His poetry is not florid. Similes, aetsphon and tigures of 
His stylo. speech ate judiciously used and suboidinatod 

to the H^rid M^eme of . efl^ Tlfiy do' 
not obtctMle ofteasivel^ .TSIy ide not paw^ 
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ahip and erudition. The venea are flowing and full of cadence. 
The beauty and harmony of language is not sacrificed to flights of 
imagination ind loftiness of thought. The lines are terse and com- 
pact and move with vigour and force. There is no languid motion 
about them.' In his power and versatility he compares with Sauda 
and often affects Sauda’s style in ghazal and qasida. He does not 
however confine himself to one particular master but attempts in 
various styles quite successfully. In the qasida, Zouq carries 
away the palm &om his contemporaries. Most of his qasidas arc 
lost and the few available show his vigour, his poetical flights, his 
skill. Ills brilliance, his mastery over technique and his wide com- 
mand of the language. Few could excel him in this branch of poet- 
ry. His odes are distinguished by tl:e freshness of subject, cle- 
gsmee of idiom and simple and harmonious language. He has 
written in the style of Nasir, Insha, Musliaffi and Juraat, Mir 
Diird and Sauda and sometimes of Nasikh. His Diwan has been 
called ‘ a bouquet of variegated flowers His poems in the style 
of Jnraat with none of Juraat’s faults are the best and appeal 
most. He is accused of want of scholarship and writing for the 
common. Such an accusation when his contemporaries were 
Persian scholars and Persian poets who 'were ‘ caviare to the 
general ’ was perfectly legitimate. His loftiness of fancies and 
subtleties of thought do not involve the sacrifice of perspicuity of 
language and harmony of verse. It is true that he is inferior to 
Ghalib as a thinker and a genius but he is his superior in beauty 
and flow of language, simplicity of style and melody of verse and 
he outstrips him in qasidas 

Zouq is. one of the brightest stars in the galaxy of Urdu ‘poets 
and is onelof the greatest and sweetest singers of lyric verse in the 
Urdu language. 

Zauq had many hundreds of poets as' pupils the chief amongst 
Zouq’s pupil. them were : Mirza Dagh, Zafar, Mohammad 
Hussain . Azad one of the greatest personalities of his age, 
Zikheer and Anwar. Zauq left only one eon Mohammad Ismail 
wlio perished in the Mutiny as his ‘ spiritual sons’ (verses) had 
done. 

Syed Zaheemddin Zaheer was the son of Syed Jalalnddin 
Zataeer died 1911 Haidar who was a calligraphist in the service of 
Emperor Bahadur Shah Zafar and his tutor in 
that art. Zaheer was also enrolled in the Emperor’s service and 
received the title of Raqamuddaulab and an inkst ind as a mark of 
royal favour. He became the pupil of Zouq in Urdu poetry at 
the age of fourteen. During the cataclysm of the Ihdian Mutiny 
be had to leave Delhi and he visited the petty State of Jhajhar, 
Sonipat, Kajibiibiul and' Bareilly. He wished .to go to Lucknow 
but hearing of the disordurs then^ hu went to iiampur where he 
stayed for four years. He came back to Delhi and got a amall 
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post in the municipality. After a short while he was apipointed 
editor of the ‘Jalwai Tur ’ at Bulandshahr and by his writings 
attracted the attention of Maharaja Shcodliayan Singh of Alwar 
who invited him and kept liim in the State for about four years. 
He had to leave Alwar owing to intrigu'^s and through the good 
offices of Shaifta he got an appointment in the police d(3partincnt 
of Jaipur Stat '. where he stayed for ah )ut nineteen years. After 
the death of .Vlaiiaraja Ram Singh of Jaipur he went to Toiik at 
the invitation, of Nawab Ahmad All Khan Rauna(|, son of Nawab 
Mir Khan. After the death**of Nawab Ahmad Ali Kiian ho was 
given an allowance by Nawab Ibrahim Ali Khan. He stayed 
for about fifteen years in Tonk. Towards the close of his life he 
went to Hyderabiid to better his fortune and to partake of the 
bounties of the Nizam. After a sojourn of eight montlis he was 
received in audience but he died before he could receive a monthly 
stipend. When he was reduced to straitened circumstances 
during his stay at Hyd*3rabad, he was helped by Maharaja Sir 
Kishen Prasad. 

Zaheer was a prolific writer. One of his diwans Entitled 
Gulistand-Sakhun was published at Agra. His second and third 
diwans were sold to the proprietors of Matbai Press, 

Bombay, and have been published. The fourth dvwan is unpub- 
lished and is said to be in the possession of his family. 

Zaheer was one of the most distinguished pi)ets of ins age. 
Although he was a pupil of Zouq he had an aptitude and partial- 
ity for the style of Momin and his ghazals show the same charac- 
teristics. He himself acknowledges this in the last line of some 
of his ghazals. He was one of the last lights of old Urdu poetry. 
He was regarded as an authority and ■ was acknowledged as a 
master of Urdu poetry. His modt distinguished pupil was 
Najamuddin Ahm^id S.iqib of Budaoii on whom he had bestowed 
the title of PdhdlioanSakhun the champion of poetry. 

Syed Shujauddin alias Umrao Mirza poetically surnamed 
Anwar * Anwar was the younger brother of Zaheer and 

was a pupil of Zouq in poetry. Aft t the dt*ath of Zouq he con- 
sulted Glialib. He was a most promising poet but hv died at the 
age of thirty-eight in Jaipur where he had siatled at the time 
of the Indian Mutiny. He was treated with respect and esteem 
by his compeers and he participated in the tnushairas held ten 
years after the Mutiny at Delhi where Dagb, Zaheer, Hali, 
Majruh, Salik, Aziz (pupil of G lalib), Arshad and Mashshaq r'tid 
their poems. His two diwans are lost to the world but Lahi Sri 
Ram, the talented autlior of the celebrated Khnmkhanai Jaweed, 
has collected his scattc^red verses and compiled tL;m into m diwan. 
Anwar combines in himself the simplicity of Zouq, the subtlety 
of Ghalib and loftiness and delicacy of Momin. 
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One of the greatest figures in Urdu literature, the bright' St 
Ohaiib star in tlie firmament of Urdu poetry, and the 

A. H) 1796-1S69 most toucring genius of his age, a great 
thinker and u jnwe writer of eminence Mirza 
Asad Ulhih Khan poetic-ally arrnamed As):d and Ghalib was b. rii 
at Agra in the year 1212 A. H. (1796 A. D.J lie is also known 
as Mirza Nsiusha and had the titles of Najamuddnulah, Dubir-ul- 
miilk, Niziim Jung confen-' d on him by Hahadur Sbah II the 
last titular king of Didhi. Ghalib had a great and legitimate 
pride in the nobility of his birth and tlr re ore numi rous al- 
lusionr in Urdu and Persian prose and poetry to his prince- 
ly ancestry. He was s| rung fr- in a noble Central Asian 
fa-i ily of Turks of the Aibak clan whicli traced its descent 
through the Saljuk kings to Faridun in the misty and legendary 
past. His grandfather was the first member of his family 
to migrate to India and to t ike U]) service in the army of Shah 
Alam 11. His father Mirza Abdulla Khan had a chequer, d 
career having si'rved the N'awab of Oudh and the Nizam of 
Hyderabad and finally the Rajah of Alwar. He lust his life 
in 1217 A. H. in an attack on the fort of a recidicitrant chief 
subordin ite of the Rajah of AKvor. Mirza Abdullah was mar- 
ried to a d-jughter of Rhwaja Ghulom Hussain Khan, a com* 
mandant in the army and a respectable citizen of Agra. The 
care of Ghalib devolved upon his uncle Mirza Nasarullah Khan 
a Risaldar in the British army who held a jagir or fief from 
the British, but who soon died in 1221 A. H. when Ghalib 
was only 9 years of age. He was brmight up by his mother’s 
family but. he contiuned to receive a pension from the British 
in lieu of the Jagir of his uncle. Ghalib spent his early 
childhood in Agra where he received education from Sheikh 
Muazzim a famous tutor and it is said, also from Main Nazir 
the celebrated poet and tutor of Agra. When he Was only 
14 years of age he came*, in contact with a scholar of great 
lesiming, Hurmuzd, a Persian by descent and a great traveller 
who knew the living language of Persia and Arabia. Uurmuzd 
who changed his name un his conversion to Islam stayed 
with Ghalib for 2 years at Uelhi. and Agra and encour. ged 
him in his studies in P.rsian for which he had a natural 
aptitude. Hurmuzd’s assistance enabled him to attain a wonder- 
ful mastery over the languag-e which he displayed later on in 
bis life. 

Ghalib first visited Delhi in 1216 A. H. as his unde was 
married in the family of Nawab Fokhruddaulah and Ghalib 
himself w s married to the daughter of Mawab Haiti Bakhsh 
Khitn, poetic.klly snrnamed M truf, younger brother of Nawab 
F ikhurud >aiilah of L'.>h.irii, in the y< ar 1225 A. H.^ wlien .he 
Wiis only 13. The atm.)sphere of Delhi was surchuzg^ with 
poetry and the various poetical assemblies which were the order 
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of the daj and his contact nith a poet as a fiithcr-in-Iaw must 
have given him an early and a powerful iiiiiK‘.tu8 to coni|i 08 e 
verses. He at first affected ti<e PersLin language and wrote 
copiously in it, but gradually the popularity of Urdu and a 
natural desire to distinguish himself amongst his compeers led 
him to compose in Urdu. Ghalib undertook a journey to Cal- 
cutta in 1850 A. D. in connection with the pension given in 
lieu of the Jagir of his uncle but be was unsucaissful despite 
his stay of two years there and his ap)>eal to the Privy Council 
in England. 

Ghalib also visited Lucknow and Benares mrouie, and wrote 
a prose panegyric in praise of the minister of the King of 
Oudh and a qasida in praise of Nasiruddin Haidar. Wajid 
Ali Shah, in recognition of his talents bestowed on him a pen- 
sion of Bs. 500 a year but it was stopped on the annexation 
of Oudh after a lapse of two y ears. In 1264 A. H. (1847 A. H.) 
Ghalib suffered an imprisonment for three months in connec- 
tion with gambling, owing to the rancorous hostility of the 
kotwal or Inspector of Police but he was treated with respect 
and consideration, In 1842 A. D. GJialib was a candidate 
for the new post of a Professor of Persian in the recently 
founded Delhi College but os due honours w'ere not shown to 
him when he wras called for tlie interview by Mr. Thomson, 
the Secretary to the Government of India, he declined the offer. 
In 1266 A. H. (1849 A. D.) Bauadur Shah II conferred on him 
the titles of JlSajmuddulali, Dabir-ul-mulk, Kizum Jung in a 
Durbar and commissioned him to write a history of the line 
of Taimur on a salary of Uupecs fifty per mensem. In 127 1 
A. H. Ghalib was appointed a Ustad- (teacher) of the king on 
the de.ith of Zouq and bod to correct his verses. During 
the Mutiny he came uud<r a cloud because of his intimacy 
with the king and his connection with the court. His pension 
was stopped and he was subjected . to various inquiries.' He 
however cleared himself and sueoeeded in dispelling all the ugly 
rumours and douots tha^ bud gatltered round him. His pension 
w as restored and the Jtzai and dignity accorded to him ' b( fore 
the Mutiny, were continued . Ghalii) was also appointed Ualad 
of Nawab (Jsuf Ali Khun of Kampur who bestowed on him 
a pesioa_of Ks. lUO per month which was conriimed to him 
throughout his life. MifzaGbiiib died in 1285 A.. H. oorres* 
ponding to 15th February 1869 at tlie ripe age of 78 years 4 
mouths and was buried at Dilhi; 

Ghalib was extremely oourteous and genial and had a host of 
Ghalib : the man. friends and {idmircn. flu was always a regular 
and prompt oorrespondent and corrected the verses of his pupil 
and replied to the letters of his friends with unfailing punctual^ 
to the last day of his life. He was possessed of broad sympatlito 
Mid was a man of extremely tender, bvhig and loveabn nature, 
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an is revealed by his letters and verses. He transcended the pre- 
judices of reU^^iori and rose superior to bigotry and Fanaticism. 
He w IS ill fact a latitudinarian cTiiring neither for the creeds of 
r he various IsLiinic sects nor for the so-calicd infidelity of the 
Hin ms. His best fri ends and pupils were amongst the Hindus 
the most notable of tiiem being Munshi H.irgopal Tufta, a r. m trk- 
abie writer of Persian verse. Although not always in affiuent 
circuinstiincos his ])urse was at the disposal of his friends and he 
was always generous to the needy. Coupled with his liberality, 
his conduct was cliaracterized by frankness and candour. He 
never belittled his own delinquencies and gave a free expression 
to them. He was a moder ite dritiko.r but he neve.r conce.aled it 
and wrote to Ins friends and in his poems apologetically and halt- 
ingly as if he were ovorweighed with the consciousness of his 
own shortcomings. With courtesy and urbanity he combined in 
himself the dignity and exce^ssivc self-respect and independence of 
character. He behaved like a noble and met the nobility 
on equal terms, tic refused the professorship as he was not 
shown fitting honours. He might carry his self-respect and inde- 
pendence to fantastic extents but he was always humble, consi- 
derate, loving and sympathetic to his large circle of friends. I lis 
domestic life was not exceptionally bright or happy. To his wife 
to whom he was wedded at the age of thirteen he owed no ex- 
cessive fondness but he was not unhappy. Children of his own 
he had none, as they all died in infancy. His only brother who 
became insane and lived with him died at the time of the Mutiny. 
Glialib was attached to a relation of his called Arif who was a 
poet of great promise but bis death soured Mir/ia’s life. The even- 
ing of his life was further (*mbittered by his bad health and 
numerous ailments. His life was not the life of an affluent man 
but it never bonlcrcd actually on starvation. He was however 
in strained circumstanci*.s and felt the piiurh of want keenly. No 
wonder that he sought solace in his moderate cups. Like Mir, 
(rhalib had passed through the fi-ry ordeal of tribulations wliich 
gave a poignancy to his verses. Ghalib, however, was never 
haughty and conceited but was judicious in liis praise, which made 
it valuable. The most outstanding feature of (rhaUb's character 
was liis inexhaustible fund of humour and wit. They eased the 
jolts of his life and seasoned his troubles. In his darkest mo- 
ments, would flash out some gleam of humour which would re- 
lieve him of pain and misery. His wit is not mordant and caustic. 
It is mellowed with human sympathies and is always original 
and apt. He is occasionally cynical but the cynicism is not CK)m 
of disgust. His playful humour does not spare the most 8af;red 
of the ties and many a shaft of delightful wit are aimed at his 
wife and his marital life which need not he taken too seriously. 
His memorable biography written by liis devoted pupil Hali* 
is repfete with numerous anecdotes of his wit and humour. 
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Glmlib, as ii scholar, ranks very high. He had read deeply 
Gaiib ; the scholar. widely and his profound erudition evoked 
considerable respect and applause from contem* 
poniry scliohirs. In fact so much was he in love with his Persian 
that lie not only wrote copiously in that language but wished to be 
judged by his Persian works. He often bewailed the &ct that 
bis attainments in that language were not adequately recognised, 
especially as Persian was going out of vogue in India. It is 
a curious trick of fate that his Urdu poetry on which he laid 
no store should entitle him to the highest place in the temple 
of fame. It was only to follow the fashion and at the instance 
of his friends and patrons that he wrote in Urdu. He was 
an omnivorous reader and had read deeply and well. Such 
was his powerful, retentive and alert memory that he never 
purchased a book but took books on hire which he returned when 
finished. He- was an improvisatore of no mean order and 
could compose verses to order extempore as he did on one 
ot;ca8ioii at Calcutta to the wonder and admiration of the 
conipaii}’. Arabic, he did not study thoroughly but knew 
tolerably well. He had a great command over prosody and 
dabbled in astrology. He had read sufism 'carefully and made 
use of its docti'lnes in hie poems. He had no taste for history, 
mathematics and geometry although he has left a work on 
history. He had no aptitude for religious elegy or chronograms 
but he was a great thinker and a philosopher. His genius bad 
many facets and he combined the learning of a scholar, with 
the exquisite expression of an artist. 

He is tlic author of the following works : 

(1) 0(xl-i- Hindi “ The Indian Amber ”. 

(а) Urdn-i-Mualla “ The Royal Urdu 

(3) Kuliyat of Persian poetry and prose. 

(4) Uiwaii-i-Urdu. 

(.5) Lataif-i-^j-liaibi. 

(б) Tegh-i-Tez. 

(7) Qata-i-Hurhan. 

(8) Panch Ahang. 

(9J Nama-i-ttlialib. 

(10) Malir-i-Nimroz. 

(11) Dastambu. 

(12) Sttbdehin. 

Ood-i-Hindi and Urdu-i-Mualla published in 1869 A. D. 
HU Persian- and nre in Hrdu and contain letters written by 
Ordn writings. G-halib in his uharacteristio style. Ood4-Hindi 
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also contains some exordia and prose comj^itions. Lataif-i* 
Gliaibi written under the pseudonym o£ Sau-uI*Haq is, ii mis' 
oellany. T«ghri-Tez in Urdu and Nama-i-Gbalib in Persian 
are the outcome of controversy that centred round the solecisms 
and mistakes that Mirza pointed out in hie (jata-i>burhan after- 
wards called Doratsh KawaUni, of Burhan Qata which was 
r^arded as a standard lexicon. Panch Ahang relates to prose 
composition in Persian. His bulky kuli^'at of Persian verses 
contains qasidas in praise of God and Mahomniud and the Imams, 
eulogies of kings of Delhi and Oudh and Governors of British 
India and eminent nobles. His diwan of Persian gbazals ranks 
very high. Mahr-i-Nimroz contains in Persian an account of 
events from i'aimur and Humayun and was commenced in 
1850 A. D. at the command of Bahadur Shah 11. Dastambu 
in Persian is a narrative of incidents of the mutiny in Delhi 
ranging from 11th May 1857 to 1st. July 1858 A. D. and is 
a valuable record of contemporary writing. Subdehin is a 
Persian book which contains two or three qasidas in Persian, . 
some Qaitas and some letters. 

While Mirza was at Calcutta certain people found faults 
HU sontpoversies. compositions and cited one Qatccl 

as their authority. Ghalib impugned the 
authority of Qateel and adduced some verses in his support 
from diwans of Persian masters. This infuriated the oppo- 
nents who were pupils of Qatccl and they levelled tiieir 
shafts of criticism at him and attacked liim vigorously. Ghalib 
wrote a masnavi entitled Bad-i-Mukhalif in which he justified 
himself by citing further authorities- and throwing oil on the 
disiurbed waters. The second controversy relates to the mis- 
takes tliat he detected in the autlioritative lexicon of the time, 
Burhaii Qata. He wrote a book in 1270 A. H. 1802 A. D. and 
called it. Qata-i-Biurhan and rcchristened it Durafgh Kimawni 
in 1277 A. U. This book shows his depth of research and 
scholarship, it attracted considerable attention and many people 
wrote counterblasts in reply. Ghalib met the objections 
of one Mirza Ahmad Bc^ of Calcutta embodied in a book called 
Matoaid-iU-Burhan, by writing book called Teyh-i-TeZf and the 
objections of Hafiz Abdul nahim in Sata-uBurham by w riting 
Nama-i'Ghalib. 

Ghalib’s position as a Persian poet need not be oonridered 
HU position as a however be mentioned that 

Psptian poet and he is regarded as a master prose and poetry 
prose writer. Persian literature and his name is 

associated with some of the greatest literateurs ci India in 
the Persian language— Khusru, Faizi, Naziri, Bedil and 
Hazin. 
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Ghalib’s aM may be oonaiderad in three periods which iiitffk 
Th« three tteres the development o£ his geniiM and which haVe 
orohaiib’e art. different characteristics of their own. It must 
be stated and aooentoated at the ontset that Ghalib did not 
want to bo jud;s'ed by his Urdn Diwan which he calls ‘ colonrless ’ 
and took legitimate pride in his Perman works which alone 
he thought would enhance bis reputation. His soaring genius, 
his lofty thoughts and his keen intellect left thrir impress on 
Urdu verse and- the short diwan of 1800 lines is one of the 
most cherished- and hi^ly esteemed treasures of Urdn Literature. 
The first stage which may roughly be taken to extend from 
liu childhood when * he lisped in numbers ’ to about 25 years 
of age when he expunged from his hig Urdn diwan all ohii^re 
and Ptrsianised couplets. This Urdn diwan which had been 
redemted to the limbo of oblivion has* been found out a 3 sd 
published and. afferds many opportunities of judging his early 
efforts and tracing the gradual development in his art when he 
discarded the heavy yoke of Persutnised constructions and the 
tyranny of hairbreadth subtleties of thought worthy of Euro- 
pean schoolmen, the eyni neetora^ of the middle ages. The 
early period is marked by fond and enseMive- imitation of Per- 
sian po.'ts of th) Naqshbandi school, its greatest exponent being 
Bedil. Not satisfied with a simple expression of simple and 
great, truths, the school tried to gain distinctioD by indulging 
in lofty flights of fancy and fine subtleties of thought without 
much meaning and with little effect. They were fir^nently 
charged with ^ging a mountain to find a mole. Ghalib very 
naturally took to this style, for the aristocracy of bis tempera- 
ment required him to be distinctive, and saturated as he was 
with Persian modes o£ thought, and familiar as his tongue was 
with Persian ways of expression, * he found it congenial and 
comparatively easy to write in that style. It famished an out- 
let for his high ideas. His scholarship proved of great assistanoe. 
It is clear that Bcdil predominated over him for not only did 
he imitate him but frequently paid him homage by directly 
alluding to him in his verses. Such an influrnce, pemkions as 
it was, lasted not very long and Ghalib recover from his in- 
fatuation. He not only cast Bedfi out completely but even 
purged his work of the odes written in his style. I'hese early 
efforts are distinguished by quaint similes, sublime flights of 
thoughts often verging' into ohscurity, Persianised constmc- 
tions and unfamiliar and uncouth words whirii smothered fluency 
and elegance. There is no effect, no deep probings of bunuui 
nature such as are found in his later compositionm no flrmness of 
grasp. The touch is nncotain and rim style is erode and imma- 
ture. These strinn of long winded Fenian oonstructians with 
only a sU^tsprinldingaE Urdu words oonld onfy be called Urdu 
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venM by courtesy. Some of these discarded verses were so highly 
Persianiaed that by a naere change of a word or two Ghalib 
incorporated them in his Persian Diwan. These early efforts 
which were much ridiculed, show glimmerings of the towering 
and indsive intellect and the promiue of a great poet and thinker. 
The essence of Ghalib’s poetry is distinctive and the bent of 
his mind in early days indicates the lines of improvement in 
later years. In the crudities of expression nnd the lofty flights 
of thoughts of these early compositions are discerned treasures 
of new ideas and beautiful imageries, which were presented 
in a new and attractive garb. The hostile criticisms of his 
opponents, the burlesque and ludicrous imitations of his style, 
the sober advice of his esteemed friends such as Moulana FazI 
Haq Ehairabadi, Mufti Sadruddin Azurda and Hakim Agha Jan 
Aish and bis own acnte and discerning intellcd. dispelled the 
illusion. He had outgrown Bedil’s influence. In the second 
stage the futile subtleties divorced from facts no longer attracte<l 
and domineered him. There was more refinement of language, 
there was greater command over the vocabulary, there was a 
closer restraint in the use of Persianised constructions nnd idionos. 
The chrysalis stage had piissed but the modes of thought and 
the love of old, difficult and Persianised constnudiions still clung. 
But such use does not offend good taste. It is a<lmirablc and 
thought provoking. Such verses could be comprehended after 
a little battling with them but the delight bom of such an 
encounter is thrilling. The very effort engenders joy. The 
last stage of improvement is the cream of Ghalib’s art. It is 
the quintessence of poetry. Some of his verses are wonderful 
examples of condensation in elegant language. These odes 
combine purity of language with dignity of thought and rare 
beauty of expression. The verses are terse and compact, simple 
el^^nt and flowing, pregnant with thought, subtle, delicate 
and original. It is these verses which place Ghalib in the 
forefront of Urdu poets. 

One of the claims of Ghalib to greatness is his originality — 
Ohailb’s elaim w originality in thought, expression, similes, 
irreatness 1. Hta metaphors, imageries, vocabulary and construe* 
originality tions. Even common place thoughts are in- 

vested with a charm which make them look new. Ordinary 
inddents are presented in a light in which they had never been 
viewed before. For his new thoughts he seeks new modes of 
expression.' The strikingly original manner in which he writes 
lifts the ordinary theme from the common place. His love of the 
novel ahd original with his power of condensation lei^s him 
to paradoxes which he uses vrith singular effect. Ghalib also 
makes a departure from the ordinary practice of Urdu and 
Persian poets by making words fdlow thought instep of 
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tliooghts following words which is an artificial way of ver- 
sification and which is responsible for the tons of insipid and 
colonrless stuff with which the diwans of poets abound. His 
verses are no efforts at rhyming but are thought packed. 

Closely allied to this, is his allusive style and suggestive 
His allusive style, nature of his poetry. ‘ He strikes the key 
note and leaves the reader to make out the 
melody. He does not play for passive listeners ’. He does not 
revel in full descriptions. As has been mentioned above the 
essence of his poetry is distinction. The whole tenor of his 
life proves the aristocracy of his intellect and his remoteness 
from common-plaee modes of thought and habits. He changed 
bis nom de flume when he found that a middling poet was 
using it and his verses were being confounded with his ; he 
was dUtinecive in his dress, behaviour and speech. His letters 
show that he abhorred the vulgar and the commonpl ice. His 
early style flows out from the same source and is dominate d by the 
same ideas. Ghalib’s poetry is * caviare to the general ’ for it 
is thought packed ‘ fancies that broke through language and 
escaped ’. • 

Gbalib is essentially a poet of self>introepection ‘ He sings 
Ohallb> a poet of of “<1 all th® ph“®« of life ’. He fully 
seiMntrospection. opens 'his heart to bis readers and sings eff 
the trag^ies of his own life, his dimmed grandeur ‘ the slings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune, his illusive and ever receding 
hopes, bis galling poverty, his unavailing efforts, bis scepticism 
occasionally relieved by a buoyant &ith in the goodness and 
justness of Providence, the thousand and one attadiments and 
aflections of life its pomp and circumiftance, its joys and its 
vexation. His verses are subtle records of his various and 
varying moods now of jubilation and exaltation, now of gl<x)m 
and despair. 

Ghalib is eminently a great thinker and his verses are full 
4. Ghalib a great phUorophic truths erores^ with 

thinker and a phi- remarkable faculty in philosophic langna^^ 
lospher. He is a mystic and a transcendantalist 

rising superior to the prejudices of sects and creeds. He says 
‘ I am a worshipper of one God, my religion is the rennnetatiem 
of cieecb. When creeds are extinct, they become ingredients 
of true faith. He not only preacihes but practises and bis life 
was one beautiful example of freedom mm sectarian or re- 
ligious intolerance. His ideals of worship are very high. Be 
says * He whom 1 worship lives beyond the bonn^ of com- 
prehension. To the seeing eye, the temple of wcMrship^ (Qaafia) 
u only a symbol of the .real temple Ghalib rapud^tes the 
jfleasuie ga^B view of pacadiM and the glowii^ putoree of 
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Ijbe grajtifieation oE Mnae, m humUiating and demoraliniig to 
the polity of high ideab. He writes * We know what paradise 
is in reality bt^b oh Ghalib I it is a fine idea to keq> one’s 
heart happy ’ 1 and again * Tme worship is not evoked by 
■the thooght of wine and honey. Hurl down snch a paradise 
into he^. Ghfilib believed that the supreme mislortnne, 
file real tragedy ^life is indiyidyal seIE<con3cion8ne8s because it 
sunders the . individual from the cosmic consdonsness. Far* 
happier he would have been, he siiys, in *s vein of touching 
patiios, if he had not been torn away from his GKxl and caught 
up in the trammels of’ narrow ii^ividuality He complains, 

' ^en I was nothing I was God, and if I had not been any- 
thing I would have been God. I have been rained by having 
been (a separate individuality), what I would have been if I 
had not existed at all ! (I would have been Gh)d).’ As a mystic 
Ghalib transcends the Irivialidcs of vexations and joys and 
rings serenely from his elevated plane. ‘ In dream my im- 
agination was doing * commerce ’ with thee (the world) when 
my eyes wero opened I found that I had neither any losses nor 
any gains How beautifully he illustrates the truth that the 
sensible phenomena are a manifestation of the life force yet they 
are not the life force itself. As Bergson says ‘ the life force is 
immanent in the forms and yet transcen is them ’. Says he, 
' we look upon everything as Ghxl and very easily imagine that 
we see God in everything. But tliat G^ is beyond all com- 
.prehension. And our case is like -that of the people who imagina 
themselves awake in their dreams ; whereas the f-ict is that 
they are still fast asleep.’ 

Ghalib’s poetry apart from its philosrahic truths is full of 
S. EmptlonaiUm In ooncentrated emotion. The intense pathos of 
tke poetry of life, the heart-rending anguish of helpless 
.^''**'*** suffering, the blank bewilderment of- unl^r- 

' able misery, the stern and inexorable shocks of sudden misfortune, 
the prinfnl consciousness, in short that “ life is a sad funeral 
procession with the laughter of the Ghids in the background ” 
all this finds an echo in his verses. He says, ' The bond of 
vristenoe and the bond of sorrow are in reality the same. How 
can man become free from the fitful fever of life before he dies ’. 
And again, * Tes Sorrow is soul-corroding but how can I escape 
so long as I have a heart. If I did not suffer from the stings of 
kme riiere would be the stings of fortune ’. And once more, 
* Ob Asad I how can anything except death cure the pain of life. 
Tbe'candle luw to bwn on any how, till the dawn.’ 

* Ghalib shared the child’s egrism and the nervous sensitive- 
ness of his contempmary Shelley. He cannot understand why 
he should not be let alone and have his own way and be cries 
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oat * After ail I have a heart of flesh and blood. ^ It u nota 
stone or a brick*a-bat why then should it not be moved by 
sorrow Yes 1 shall wem a thousand times, why . at all should 
anybc^y oppress me. tiie child cannot understand why liu 
should, get pain. The concentrated passion, the nnreasoniug 
simple fond hopefulness, the pathetic clinging to fast vanishing 
faith, the dread of impending calamil^ but not the full con- 
of it are beautifully minorea in the couplet in which 
he says, ' Ah friend I Why are you so nervous in telling me of 
the disaster in the garden. Why should it be my nest on 
which the lightning fell yesterday ? * 

The verses of Ghalib bear the imprint of his suffering. In 
his verses he proclaims the divinity of suffering and the 
baptism of tears that makes sin itself divine. Of the 
intense humility and lowliness of heart bom of sinoere re* 
penten ee and a sense of utter insignificanoe there is a remarkable 
example in the couplet, * I sold myself to the world for nothing. 
But when 1 pondered over my worthlessness, 1 found that 
even this (nothing) was too high a price. 

The tragic gloom of Ghalib’s odes is dbcasionally relieved by 
Hlshumonr. rays of dazzling light The sunshine and joy 

are interspersed with despair and darkness. 
His poems are lit up with a humour subtle and delicate like 
the bloom on a flower. It is not broad or coarse but is mellowed 
to suit the most fastidious taste. 


Some his verses are the cuncentrattd essence poetry: 
Their simplicity hides depths not easily fathomed, like the 
transparent clearness of a deep river, * &yond every image, 
every ostensible thought of his, tbwe are vistas and back 
grounds other thouj^ts dimly .vanishing with glimmers in 
them here and there, into the depths of final enigmas of life 


and soul’. 

Ghalib is a consummate artirt and has an astonishing power 
0 liallb.th 6 arttet. feMty of presentation of the visual 

picture. 'Ah I Love, the joy of night, the 
pride of heart, the peace of 'sweet sleep, belong to him over 
whose arms thy locks are gently waving ’. And a gaii^, 
‘ Ghalib I my eyes have been closed in sleep (of death) by the 
efforts of keejong them open. Alack I they have now Inongbt 
the beloved to the bedside but at what an honr ’. 


Ghalib has great power of condensation. Some of his verses 
Ohailb'. . STMt « “Pdels of brevity and suggestivea^ 
power of eon* Here is a couplet, 'It reminds me of the 
Aontatlon. number of sore spots in my heart owing to 

ifm gin ga unfulfilled. Do.not therefore ask me Oh Gt^ to 
Pfiid iw an account of tiie sins committed by me Tte vene 
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is £all oE pathoe and has that haunting Quality which character- 
izes true poetry. ‘ It makes a pretty reference to the numerous 
sins committed in liEe but it also alludes to the heroic struggles 
o£ feeble hnmanity against alluring temptations. It has also a 
subtle meaning for a bold and straightforward sinner who 
audaciously telb God that the number of sins committed is 
very small but tiie longings of committing sins for which be 
found no opportunities is still greater and these have left some 
spots in heart and thus makes a pretty allusion to the fact that 
sins are committed not only in act but also in thought.* 

Ghalib is superior to his contemporary Zauq and Momin in 
Ohailb compared thought, in philosophy of life and in genius 
with his contem- but is inferior to Zauq and superior to 
Srowntng. Momin in simplicity of style and beauty and 

flow of language. He can be compared to 
Browning as a philosophical poet * Browing’s genius lies 
in what Professor Saintsbury has called the dissection of a 
soul. Ghalib’s genius does not so much dissect as probe into 
the mystery of life. He sees truth by flashes. His poetry 
does not consist of long drawn-out reflections and sustained 
thinking out of sudden yet sure revelations of mystic glimpses. 
He is a metaphysical Browning. Ghalib also differs ^m 
Browning, in that he has none of the latter’s ruggedness and 
grotesqueness ’. He may resemble Heine in his themes of 
despair and gloom but he can more aptly and justly be called 
tlte Gk)cthe of Urdu Literature. 

‘ Ghalib joined to the keen intellect of the philosopher and 
Ghalib as a mys- the transcendental vision of the mystic, the 
tie. exquisite expression n£ the artist. His art 

is truly superb and yet superbly true. Once again beauty is 
truth and truth beauty. To Ghalib luid been given in an 
unusual degree “ the vision of the faculty divine ”, and it is no 
crude enthusiasm to say that he was a great mystic. With 
him mystidsm was not an amateur pursuit but a realization and 
in his poetry there is an accent of conviction, a stamp of 
sincerity which raises it to the level of the most impassioned 
utterances in the literature of the world * 

Ghalib left a host of pupils chief amongst whom are Nawab 

Ohaiib's pupils. Rakhsgan, Majruh, 

Salik, Hall his biographer, Zaki, Nawab Aland- 
din Khan Alvi, Mnnshi Har Gopal Tufta, Aziz, Mashshag and 
Jauhar. A few are noticed below. 

*1 aji iDdebted to Raghiipati Sabal's valuable article on Ghalib In the 
East sod West for tbe philosophy of Ghalib. I have also eoosulted with profit 
the articles of M. Khuda Buz and Abdul Qadir no Ghalib lo the Binduitan 
Review. 
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Mir Mahdi Majruh, son of Mb Hussaifl Figar, was a distio* 
Hairuh died 1902 guished and dearly beloved pupil of Gbalib 
A' and a resident of Delhi He had to leave it 

daring the Indian Mutiny and take refuge in Panipat. When 
the storm blew over and things once more settled down to theb 
normal level he came back to Delhi and took part in the 
mwhairaa. He went out in search of livelihood and spent some 
time at Alwar where he was a pensioner of Maharaja Sheo 
Dhayan Singh. Towards the evening of his life Nawab Hamid 
All Khan of Uampur made him an allowance and he passed 
his days in peace. In 1316 A. H. he published his diwan entitled 
Mazhar-i'Muani. 

Majruh writes Hueutly in chaste and simple language. He 
elects to write in short metres in which he shines best. There 
is no freshness of thought but his style is masterly and his verses 
are faultless. 'Hali praised him. He was one of the last exponents 
of old Urdu poetry and carried on the traditions of the old poets 
in a befitting manner. Ghalib addressed to him many , letters. 

Mirza Qurban Ali Sulik was tbe sun of Nawab Mirza Alam 
Sailk : died 1893 Beg. He was born <at Hyderabad, some say 
D- at Delhi. He received his education at Delhi. 

At first he adopted the pen-name of Qurban and consulted 
Momin but after Momin’s death he became the pupil of Ghalib 
and chose Salik as his takhallus. At the time of the Mutiny 
ho left Delhi and sought refuge at Alwar where he began to 
practise as a Vakil and stayed for a few years there. He went 
back to Hyderabad where he became a sirethtadar in the educa- 
tion department of the State. He also edited a Urdu magazine 
called Meikhzan-ul-Fawaid under thq patronage of Nawab Umudat- 
ul-Mulk. His diwan is entitled Hinjar-i-Salik. He died in 1291 
A. H. in Hyderabad. 

Salik was a distinguished pujpil of Ghalib. His verses are re- 
markable for loftiness of thought and flow of langu^ but there 
is no freshness. His ode on the devastation of l%lhi and his 
elegy on the death of his poetical master Ghalib are poignant. 

Nawab Syed Mohammad Zakaria Kban Rizvi poetically sur- 
Zaki : 1889 A. D. to named Zaki came of a distinguished and 
1908 A. 0. noble faimly uid was bom at Duhi in 1839 

A. D. His father Nawab Syed Mohammad Khan and his maternal 

E vnd'father Nawab Azamuddaulah Mir Mohammad Kluu^ 
nagam Jung Samr were poets 'and authora of diwans, tbe 
latter haying alro written a tazkira of Urdn poets. Zidci 
received his e&cation at Delhi and was deeply learned in Urdu, 
Pernan and Arabio. He had also some knowledge of medkaneu 
law, tattawaf (snfism) astrology, mono snd calligraphy. He had 

U .-82 
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eminent teachen amongst whom were Moulana Sahbai and 
Pandit Bam Kishore Biamal. 


In poetry Zaki was the pupil of Ohalib with whom he had 
long family connections. Ghalib had a regard for him, treated 
him with distinction and gave him a certificate a copy of which 
is found in the diwan of Zaki. He wrote copiously, and took 
a keen part in tiie mtuhairas. He gave an impetus to Urdu 
poetry wherever he went. He was an apt pupil of his poetical 
master and many of the characteristics of Ghalib are found in 
his verses. He was a master of prosody and the outstanding 
qualities of his verses are subtlety of thought and flight of 
imagination. *' His verses, however, lack poignancy. 

He had to leave Delhi during the mutiny like Zaheer, Anwar, 
Salik, Hali and others and sougiit government service. He retired 
as a Deputy InspMtor of Schools in 1901 from Budaun after 
having visits Meerut, Gorakhpur, Bareilly and Allahabad in 
the. course of his seryice. He died in 1903 A. D. in Budaun 
where be had settled down after his retirement. 

Zaki’s diwan was published during liis lifetime. He com- 
manded considerable influence in ^tical circles and wus regarded 
as a creditable exponent of the old school of Urdu poetry. He 
left behind him many pupils, the most famous being Syed Ahmad 
au^or of Farhang Aosafia and Pandit Jawahar Nath ]^ul Saqi. 


Nawab Ziyanddin Khan was the younger son of Nawab 
Rakhsban: died Ahmad Bakhsh Khan. He styled himscdf 
1888 A. 0. Rakhshan in Urdu and Nayyar in Persikn 

poetry. The jagir of Loham was assigned by Nawab Ahmad 
Khan to his younger sons and it was managed by Nawab Amin- 
uddin Khan. Besides being related to Ghalib he was also his 
pupU and was regard^ as bis first Kbalifo or ‘ adjutant.' He 
mal a great reputation as a critic and was an important personage 
in the literary drdes of that period by reason of bis high posi- 
tion and great learning. He was well versed in history and 
he helped Elliot in the compilation of his monumental wcn^. 


His son ■ was Nawab Shahabuddin Khan who had the poetical 
surname of Saqib. He was a nephew of Ghalib by marriage 
^nd also his pupil in poetry. He wrote poetry in Urdu sm 
P ersian but dim very young in 1869 A. D. at the age of twenty- 
nine. He was a poet of g^t pronuse. 


Nawab Mirsa Saidnddin Ahmad Khan with the nam de po^t 
ci Talib was also the son of Nawab Ziyand^ Ahmad Khaii 
w8s bom- in 1858 A. D. flq consulted his cdder brother Sa^ and 
dad showed his verses after Saqib's death to Ma;pah, Bank and 
Hah. After serving as an honorary magistrate he was appointed 
ftii- Q¥trii~iiiBiii]tept ooiiiiiuMUMi6r ui ths Ponjab in 1878 A. D. 
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He reaigned the post in 1885 A; IX owing to the death of hi 
father. 

Mirza Shnjanddin Ahmad Khan poetically snmamed Taban 
was the son of Nawab Shahabuddin Khan Saqib and Hie pnpil 
of Shadan and Dagh. He is the author of two diwans. He is 
married tp the dan^ter of Mirza Baqar Ali Khan Kamil adopted 
son.of Ghalib and is a pensioner of the Nizsm. He is a poet of 
nd'outstanding merit. 

Another* ‘ notable member of this distinguished - family is 
Nawab Mirza Sirajnddin Ahmad Khan Sail, son m Nawab Shahabnd- 
din Ahmad Khan, the elder son of Nawab. Ziysn^in Ahmad 
Khan. He is one of the most creditable pupils of Dagh and one 
of the foremost poets of the age. 

Moulyi Mufti Sadruddin Khun Aznrda, son of Monhri Lutf- 
Azurda : 1204 A. ullah Kashmiri, was the most dominating per- 
H.-1286A. H. sonality of that age. He occupied a mdst 
conspicuous place in the society of Aat period. Moulana Sh^ 
Abdul Aziz and Monlvi Fazallmam wei^ his teachers. He held 
the office of Sadar-na-sndur, the highest ..post then opened to 
Indians. He was a very learned .man a^ was a mast^ of 
Arabic, Persian and Uidu. So great was ‘his reputation that 
he was selected as a tutor of Nawab Yusuf Ali Khan of Bampur 
and Nawab Sjddiq Hassan Khan of Bhopal. Sir’Syed Ahtead 
was also bis pnpil and speaks of him with great reverence. 
Such was his love of learning that be used to coach advanced 
students after hu court work. He commanded considerable 
influence by reason of his great letiming and ability,' -bmh 
porition, nobility of character and generosity'' o£ hearti He 
was a most prominent man of his time and Mpmin, Gflidib, 
Zauq, Sahbai, Shaifta and Bakbshan * were bis'&ieiids. .During 
the Mutiny he became involved in trouble and lost half of ra 
Jaffir. 

Aznrda used to compose' verses in Arabic, Persian and Urdu 
with great ease. He showed his Urdu verses to Shah 'Naseer 
and then to Mujrim Akbarabadi and Anally became the pufffi 
of Mir Mamnnn. His verses are neat, rim|de and efle^vp but 
they were never collected into a diwan. He is also the ahtbor 
of a ioftira of Urdu poets which is not extant. He is, hbwefpir 
remarkable not for his vwses and /osiiwa but . for hin' must 
influence. He died in DeUu in -1868 A. D. 
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CHAPTER xm. 

THE COURTS OF RAMPUR AND HYDERABAD 

THE AGE OF AMIR AND DAGH 

On the annexation of Ondh and the exUe of Wajid Ali Shah 
The exodus of hi 1856 A. D. and the Indian Mutiny of 1857 
poett from Delhi A. D. with the deportation of Zafar, the last 
after the Indian titular king of Delhi, tlie Inst strong holds of 
Mutlnj Urdu poetry Delhi and Lucknow ceased to 

have any attraction for Urdu poets who began to cast longing 
eyes on the small principality of Rampur. 

Some of the poets of Lucknow who used to revolve round 
Mutia Bur] Cal* Wajid Ali Shah accompanied him to Calcutta 
entu. and some followed him when the storm of 1857 

had blown over. The seven principal poets at Mutia Burj where 
Wajid Ali Shah had encamped at Calcutta were named tala 
saiyara (seven stars) by him and were given long titles and 
honorific names. Indeed Wajid Ali Shah was a past master in 
the art of inventing new and attractive titles which he lavishly 
iKstowed on all those with whom he was pleased. !^gular 
muthairat were held at Mutia Burj and the glories of Lucknow 
were revived on a minor scale. Chief amongst the poets w'bich 
formed the constellation at Mutia Burj were ; Fatah-ud-daulah 
BakLsbi-ul-mulk Barq (q. v.) ; Mahtab-ud-daulah Kaukab-ul-mulk 
Sitarai Jang Darakhshan (q. v.) ; Malak-ud-daulab Saulat ■, Gulshan- 
nd>d8ulab Haji Mim Ali Bahar son of Haji Ali Beg and a pupil 
of Rashk ; Aish and Muzaffar Ali Hunar who was a pupil of Saba* 
in ghaaal and of Dabir in marsia and who was the ustad of 
Mukbaddrah Azma Nawab Badshah Mahal poetically entitled Alum 
and Nawab Mabbub Alam Saheba who were masters of diwan 
and were wives of Wajid Ali Shah. Dagb and Nazm Ta^tai 
also participated in the mnshairas of Mutia Burj which gave great 
impetus to the developement of Urdu poetry in Bengal. The 
most eminent of the local poets was Monlvi Abdul Grhoffor Khan 
Ehaldi with the psradonymn of Nassakh who was a deputy 
collector of Raj Shahi and who is the author of n^y works. He 
wrote Sakhun*i*Shanra in 1291 A. H. It is a tazkirah of some merit 
of Urdu poets in the conventional style. Nassakh was a critic of 
ability and his criticisms of Dabir and Ania though not 
always fab are interesting and valuable. His other works are : 
Dfitaii Bemisal, Qitai Muntkhib, Chashmai Faiz, Shahid-Mshrat, 
Matgbnb Dil, Ashaar*i*Nassakh, Ganj Tawarikb, <^nd Farsi, 
Anna^han, ^h*i*Fikr etc. He bad a pqpil of some repute in 
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The dispersal o£the poets between 1856-1858 A. D. continued 

^^Deihi*****?© * which had already set in as the glory 

Fyzabad, Lucknow of Delhi began to wane. The first exodus from 
Delhi was a result of the invasions of the 
'derabad. * Afghans from the North and the free-booting 

campaigns of Marhattas from the south. The first exodus was 
neither sudden nor general. It was gradual and extended over a 
period of fifty years or more. The devastated condition of Delhi, 
the dimmed glory of its kings, the insecurity of life and property! 
the una'rtainty of livelihood, the diminished patn nage at the 
court, and a longing for fresh fields induced the poeti- to forsake 
their homes to seek refuge and subsistence elsewhere. Fnrrukha- 
bad, Fyzabad, Azimabad (Fatnn), Mursbidabad, and Hyderabad 
Deccan had their share more or less in affording an asylum to the 
vagrant poets from Delhi. Furmkhabad and Fyzabad were nearer 
but Furrukhabad was much too small and the patrons^ was 
limited. Fyzabad and afterwards Lucknow where the capital had 
been shifted from Fyzabad, received the main stream from Dellii 
because of its nearness and for certain reasons which will be set 
forth below. 

Maharbnn Khan Kind a grandee of th*e court of Nawab Ahmad 
Furittkhabad. Khan Bangash of Furrukhabad was a poet and 
musician of some merit. He learnt the art of poetry from Mir Soz 
and Mirza Souda who stayed there with him after leaving Delhi. 
Souda wrote some <]asidas in his honour. The torch of poetry kept 
burning fitfully and the descendants of the Nawao soniclinies 
wrote poetry themselves and kept poets on Miiall pensions. 

Maharaja Shitab Rai the governor of Bengal and Bihar was a 
Azimabad. great patron of poets and a poet himself. His 

son wrote poetry under the pscucjpnymn of Raja and consulted 
Mir Zayauddin Zaya, a contemporary of Souda, who went to 
Azimabad after staying for a short time at Lucknow. Fighan 
after having visited Mursbidabad and Fyzabad cair.e to the court 
of Maharaja Shitab Rai at Azimabad and was treated with great 
consideration. Mir Mohammad Baqur Hozin a pupil of Mazhar 
left Delhi and found favour in the court of Nawab Saadatjang of 
Azimabad and died there. Urdu poetry has always flourished 
here and Behor has produced notable poets of great merit. 

The Nawabs of Bengal aiid the grandees of their courts 
Murshidabail. welcomed the poets from Delhi and dispensed 
hospitality with lavishness. Mir Soz went first to Mursbidabad. 
Mir Qudratnilah Qudrat of Delhi, a poet of eminence went to 
Mursbidabad and died there in 1205 A. H. He was a con- 
temporary of Mir and Souda. Mirza Zahur Ali Khaliq also 
went there at tlie invitation of Nawazish Mohammad Khun 
Shubab Jang at the time of Emperor Mohammad Shah. He was a 
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writer and reciter of nuraia. The fire did not really die oat at 
Marshidabad and Bengnl {wodaoed Urdu poets of its own. 

Tanda isa place near Aonla (district - Bareilly) andRampnr. 
Taada. Nawub Mohammad Yar Khan poetically sur* 

named Amir was a brother of Nawab Faizullah Khan of Rampurt 
He was a poet and a patron of poets. He invited Mir Soz and 
Saada bat they did not come. He then called Sheikh Qiamnddin 
Qaim of Chandpnr pdpil of Dard and Saada and gave him a 
stipend of rapees one hnndred per month and became bis pupil in 
poetry. -He entertained Moshafiii Fidwi Lahori, Mir Mohammad 
Naim Parwana, Ali Shah, Ishrat and Hakim Eibr AIL He died 
at Bampor in 1188 A. H. 

•At the time of the first exodus the flow was most scanty and 
Hyderabad. irregulur from Delhi. The journey was long 

and heset with dangers. The Marhattas and Pindaris played havoc 
with travellers. A few ventaresome spirits wrat there. Khwaja 
Ahwannllah poetically sumamed Bayan papil of Maahar went 
there at the time of Asaf Jab 11 and died there in 1213 A. H. 
Shah Nasir went thrice. 

People flocked to Fyzabad not only because it was nearer to 
Fysabad and Delhi than the coarts of other princes but also 
Lnsknow. because they were welcomed with great warmth 

and cordiality. Ummat-uz-zaahra alias Babu Begnm, the wife of 
Nawab Shujaaddaulah and mother of Nawab Asafuddaulah was a 
&voorite and an adopted daughter of Mohammad Shah Emperor 
of Delhi. She had a great regard for the people of Delhi and all 
who came from Delhi were treated with kindness and generosity 
befitting their rank and station in life. The munificence of the 
Nawabs was another attraction. Nawab Asafuddaulah was 
married to the daughter of Khan Ebana a grandee of Delhi and 
provided another tie. Poets, artists, merchants, artisans, nautch- 
girls and every and condition of men poared in. It is said 
that Bahn Begam drained Delhi of half of its men. The courts 
of the Nizam, Tippu Saltan, Nawabs of Carnatic, Nawabs of Mar- 
and Azimabad were far Bai^ and no wonder that Fyza- 
bad profited. The influx in Fyzabad was great and unintemipted 
fttiH the volame increased when Asafaddanlah moved into Lack- 
now which drew men both from Fyzabad and DeihL At one tisoe 
or other many poets came to Fyzaoad and Lucknow. Sand^ Mir 
Taqi Mir Soz, Mir Taraqqi papu of Mir Soz, Talib Ali Ehan Aishi a 
w i ml of Qateel, Jaafar Ali Hasrat, BaqauUah Khan Ba^ ^waja 
Hasan, Mir Walinllah Mohabb pnpil of Saada, Mir Haidar.^ 
Hairan pupil of Sarup Singh Diwana, Mir Zahak, Fakhar Makin, 
MirGlndam Hossain BiraahtapupU of Mir TaqL Zaya, Fi^dMi, 
Qaim, Mudiaffi, Insha, Jnraat, Bangin, Qateel, Qazi Mohamnuul 
Sadiq Akhtar who come frmn Bengal and many other lessor ugfati^ 
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came a^t difEerent periods and kindled love of poetry and added 
lustre to the court. At first Mirza Jawan Bakht, the son and 
hrir-apparent of Shah. Alam came to Lucknow ^m Delhi and 
after a short sqoum left for Benares. He broouht numerons 
followers from Delhi some of whom renuuned at Luiwnow. Mirza 
Sulaiman Shikoh another son of the Emperor Shah Alam followed 
his brother and' became a pensioner uf the Nawab Wazir at 
Lucknow. This generous- hearted prince had brought a large 
retinue and attracted many poets and other gifted people from 
Delhi. For all these reasons Lucknow became a glorious garden 
in which hmidreds of nightingales warbled their sweet and enthral- 
ling notes. 

The first blow to the Lucknow School was delivered by the 
The seeond exo- uin^xation of Oudh and the departure of 
dns (Tom Delhi and Wajid Ali Shah to Calcutta. The Indian Mu- 
pur^°**Hy^era^ ^7 aftermath dealt another blow to 

and* other Indian the poets at Delhi and Lucknow which became 
notiiiT storm centres and scenes of operations of the. mu- 
tineers and the British. Bahadur Shah Zafor 
was tried, found guilty and deported, pie douizens of the Qila 
Mualla which was the main' stronghold of Urdu poets in Delhi 
dispersed seeking shelter. There was great insecurity of and 
positive danger to life and property. The principal place of 
refuge was Hampnr which was midway Lucknow and Delhi and 
easily accessible to men residing in tiioee cities. The rulers of 
Bampur were-generous-hearted and liberal patrons who held the 
poets in esteem. Hyderabad though distant attracted many. 
The neighbouring states of Alwor, Jaipur, Bbaratpur, Patiala, 
Kapurthala and Benares gathered a few of the reragees. The 
Mohammadan states of Tonk, Bhopal, Mongrol in Kathiawar, 
Maler Eotia and Bhawalpur where the rulers were also poets 
drew the wanderers, enrolled a number of poets os their oourt 
bards and supported those who sought their livelihood, there. 
The principal centres however were Bampur and Hyderabad 
Deccan and only a short description of the literary activities 
in those two states can be made. Alwar with its ruler Maharaja 
Sheodhan Singh mve shelter to Zaheer, Tasweer, and Tishna 
pupils of^Zonq and Mmruh Salik pupils of Chalib. He called 
Sarur tiie author of Fisanai Ajaib. Many went to Jaipur to 
s^ employment— the principu poets being Zaheer and his 
Younger brother Anwar who med there. Arshad Gonnun visited 
Maler Eotia and Bhawabur. Tonk„ Mongrol and Bhqial ^ 
tingnished themselves and may be noticed here very briefly. 

The ruler of Tonk Nawab Mohammad Ibrahim AK Elian wm 
- . bom in 1848 A. D. and snooeeded to tlw nuih 

■ ^ nad on. the dspositioii of his father Nawab 
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Mohammad All in 1866 A. D. He wae-u poet luid wrote under 
the pseudonjma o£ Khalil. At first he was the pupil of Hafiz 
Syed Mohammad Hussain Blsmal Khairabadl whose ustad was 
Amir Minal. At his death his younger brother Muztar Khalra- 
badl {supra) becaSne the poetical preceptor of Khalil. At his 
court the Nawab gathered many poets the chief amongst whom 
are : Zafieer ; Nawab Suleitnan Khan Asad a pupil of Aseer, who 
is the author of many diwana and who went to 1'onk at the 
special invitation of the Nawab and has left many pupils in Tonk 
such as Asghar Ali Abru, Habibullah Zabt and Abdul Kabim 
Khan iSharf ; Khwaja Syed Karamat Ali Khalish a pupil of Dagh 
who left an ■ unpublished diwan and many pupils and died in 
19U4 A. D. ; Ksusar. The sons of the Nawao are poets and 
follow the traditions of their father. 


The very small state of Mongrol in Kathiawar became a 
centre of Urdu poetry through the patronage 
ongro . Nawab Hussain Mian Bahadur. 

Some of the most famous ones of that time stayed with him. 
Jalal, Taslim, Dagh and Shamshad a great Ustad of Lucknow an«i 
a distinguislicd pupil of Nasikh were bis guests at one time or 
another and enjoyed liis hospitality. He used to pay a monthly 
salary and even remitted money to poets when they were not in 
Mongrol. The distance the limited patronsige and the climate 
deterred these distinguished men from slaying long. 


The present ruler Her Highness Nawab Sultan Jahan Begum 
evinces keen practical interest in education 
' and has made munificent donations to the 

Muslim University amd other institutions. Many schools have 
sprung up in Bhopal as a result of her liberality. She is deeply 
read and is the author of many books. She has helped deserving 
men and is a liberal patron of learning and devout follower of 
Islam and she made a monthly contribution towards the expenses 
of the publication of a biography of the Prophet by Shibli 
Nomani. Her mother Nawab Shah Jeban Begum was a poetess 
of DO mean order and had the pocticsil appellation of Shiriii 
(which was later on changed to Tajwar) in Urdu and Shah Jehan 
in Persian. Nawab Siddiq Hasan Khan with the fwm de poets 
of Taufiq was the consort of Nawab Shah Jehan Begum. He 
was a learned man and a great theologian and had studied under 
Azurda. He is the repu^ author of about one hundred and 
fifty books and' befriended learned men and ))oets. He also 
wrote poetry in Arabic and Persian under the pcn*namc of 
Nawab. The father of Nawab Shah Jehan Begum and husband 
of Nawab Sikandar Begum, Nawab Jahangir Mohammad Khan 
wrote Urdu poetry Under- the title of Daulat. His diwan is 
published. Besides the royal family and the nobility, Bhopal 
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bos been and is a centre of poets and Urdu poetry is pat- 
ronised. 

Not only states but landed magnates wbo bad any taste engag- 
ed Urdu poets as their companions or MuaahUtt. 

Rampnr and Hyderabad deserve to be treated at some length 
because they played an important part at the dose of the era 
which gave birth to court poetry. 

There were three reasons why the refugees took shelter at 
- Kampur. It was equidistant from Delhi and 

' Lucknow, was easily accessible and the distance 

was small. Secondly, the rulers were patrons of poets and 
Uterateurs and were liberal in their rewards and pensions. 
Thirdly they did not keep themselves aloof and did not treat 
their pensioners as their servants. They held them in high es- 
teem, were ^eatly sympathetic and took care not to hturt their 
susceptibilities and even admitted them to terms of intimacy. 
The poets became their companions and the Nawab participated 
in their frolics. For this reason poets did not wish to leave 
Itampur even when they were tempted with better pay and pros- 
I)ect8 and those that left had always a kecr^ longing for the 
genial court of ftampur. 

Nawab Yusuf Ali Khan, son of Nawab Mohammad Said Khan 
was a great lover of art and literature and a 
Khan.'’ patron of poets. Himself a poet of no mean 

order be wrote both in Persian and Urdu. 
He had the poetical appellation of Nazim in Urdu and has 
left a diwan. At fin>t he consulted Momin but later on be 
formally enrolled himself as a pupil of Ghalib and after his death 
he also showed his compositions to Asir. He surrounded himself 
with the satellites of Zafar and Akhtar. Amongst the literati 
the most famous were Moulaua Fazal Haq Khairabadi, Mirza 
Nausha Ghalib, Mir Hussain Taskiu, Muzaffar Ali Asir, Jalal and 
Amir Minai. Dagh also came from Delhi in his time. Nawab 
Yusuf Ali Khan by gathering poets of Delhi and Lucknow 
schools in his court ushered in that period of Urdu poetry 
which marked the beginnings of the Union of Delhi and 
Lucknow school and which culminated at the time of bis son 
Nawab Kalb Ali Khan. 

The death of Nawab Yusuf Ali Khan did not retard the 
activities of the poets who found a still more 
nawab Kalb All liberal and munificent patron in Nawab 
fiS* ^aTh. Mohammad Kalb Ali Khan wbo suooeeded his 

A.— D- 1871 A. D. father in 1865 A. D. Unlike Frederic the 

Great, the Nawab was exceedingly senmons to the literttUure oC 
his ooort His reign was the haloyon period for the . coart 

Uw— 88 
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Biliffen. Bslived’in a portic .atmosphere stnnmnded by the 
leamng poets of the age. Not only was Rampor an asylum 
£(w poets but it attracted men df eminence in otW directions 
It bocame a brilliant centre of illostrions poets, famous physidan, 
eminent prose writers, renowned calligrapbists, diat ingnwhtyi 
UterateurSt noted Chiefa^ aoooinf>lisbed chobdars and skilled 
BaktAdart. Amongst the literary men the most famons were 
Abdul Haq Khairabadi, Abdul Haq Mubandis (mathematician) 
Monlana Irshad Husain, Syed Hasan Shah Muhaddas (juiia 
consult) and Mufti Saadullah. The most celebrated Uakims were ; 
Hakim Mohmmad Ibr^im, Hakim Ali Hussain, Hakun Abdul 
AU and Hakim Hnaun liaaa. But the galaxy of poets was most 
resplendent. There had never been such a splendid array 
a brilliant throng of poets in one court. Only the most important 
ones, can be mentioned here. Asir, Amir, Oagh, Jalal, Tasleem, 
Bahr, Munir, Qalaq, Urui, Haya;, .Jan Saheb, Agha Hijv pupil 
of Atisb, (Ins pupil of Nasikh, Shaghil, Shadan, Ghani, Zaya, 
Mansur, Khwaja Bashir and Haaa. The name of minor poets 
u legion. Tbefovourite poets were lodged in a magnidcent 
structure at Uampur called the Musahib Madzal. The Nawab 
was a wise and a tactful man. Except Amir Abdul Haq 
and Irshad Husain none received a salary exceeding rupees 
hundred. The pensioners were no encnmberance to the state. 
They held offices suitable to their attainments and age and thus 
made themselves useful to the state. But the Nawab was most 
sympathetic and showed personal concern in the affairs of the 
poets, cteared their debts and distributed rewards on festivals 
and other important occasions. 

Nawab Kalb Ali Khan read the Mttaqul and Manmd with 
Monlana Fazal Haq. At first be wrote prose— both Urdu and 
Persian— and composed many books, a W of diem btqng 
£tdbul-i-Naghma-i-Sanjf Tarana-i-Ghum, QandS-i-Harem a^ 
SMgufa-irKkuarauvi. He also wrote Persian poetry hia 
Persian diwan is entitled Taj FurruiM. Amir was his poetical 
preceptor and he showed his Urdu vases to him. He practiaed 
the art with diligence and succeeded in cmnpiling four diwans 
which are by no means deficient in merit. Tliey are mentioned 
below in thw order. 

1. Naaha-LKhnsrawani. 

2. Dastamburi a khaqani. 

3. Durrat-nl'Intikhab. 

4. Tauqi a Sakhnn. 

Nawab Kalb Ali Khan adopted the nom de potu of Nawwab 
and w rote vetew withddll and distinction. He was very fnirt d of 
tracing words to their origin and greatly mtaraatad in phittology 
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(Za/«t Tahqiq). He frequently eneooraged disciiHians and hinttelf 
meaided at tneir delibero^ns. Bahar, Tadim, JalaJ, Amir and 
Munir were adepts in thw La/zi ToA^ and great progress 
made. He abjui^ obsolete words and constructions and 
scmpolonaly avoided the UM of incctfreot woHs which were 
termed as mairuiai (words niven np mther as incorrect or archaic 
or inelegant). 

Not only was the conrt a resort of att the scho^rs and poets 
but it saw the fnnon of the Delhi and Lucknow sdiobl of - Urdu 
poetry— a process that conunenci'd at the time of his fathwl 
It is a very important phase of Urdu poetry which has not 
received the amount of attention it deserved. The cult of 
Nasikh degenerated in the time of his pu^ who could not 
maintsiin the high level of their Ustad. All the objectionable 
features were emphasised in the works of his folbwers without the 
redeeming ones. The Lucknow School was represented in Rampmr 
by Bhar, Munir, Qalaq, Aseer and Amir. The principal cbam]Hons 
dt the Ddhi School were two : Dagh and Tiwim. Dagh was a 
pupil of Zoiiq and had evolved a fascinating style ci his own 
which partook of some of the characteristice of Jnraat. His verses 
were poles asunder from those of the Lucknow Schod, and 
they made a universal appeal. Thore was a erase for them. 
Taslim although a resident of Lucknow belonged to Delhi by 
reason of his style. He was the pupil of Nasim the distinguishM 
pupil of Momin whose tradition M carried on so gloriowy in 
Lucknow even when the School of Nasikh was at its senith. 
Taslim refused to succumb to the lure of the style of Nasikh 
and always condemned it in scathing terms and aealonsly followed 
Nasim and Momin wherever he lived and practised his art. 
Momin and Ghalib stayed for a very short time and their 
influence was casual and fltful. Taskin apupil of Momin had no 
forceful personality and left no mark on the histmry pf the 
Urdu poetry of his time. The schods acted hnd reacted oin each 
other. The outcome of this was most important and advan* 
tageous to the course of Urdu poetry, l^e artificiality and 
bombast of Nankh disappeared or at least received. a most 
staggering bbw. The archaic words and coostmetions and 
incorrect expressions which were a feature of the Dellu school were 
given np as a result of the spirit of enquiry into tte histoty 
of words. Poets reverted to the fount of tme . emotion and 
poetic diction was improved. The exponents of the Lnbknow 
sdiool'Baw the futility of the cult of Nasikh and foond tiiat me 
pinbUo taste h id veered round to its rival sebobi arid they 
trimmed thdr sails accordingly. Da^db ** ^ ' ^^ddy beoamb 

wonderEolly popular and his rivals saw that they nmst. adapt 
themselves to tiie new style to save themaelveB Cram befaig Im 
behind or from btittg releigated the Umbo of foigottea poata. 
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Amir who challenged the supremacy of Dagb had to before 
the popular opinion and his second diwan entitled Sannm khanu 
Ishq is more or less written in the style of Dagh althongh it is 
not devoid of characteristics peculiar to himself. He also wrote 
two addenda to his dewans one in the style of Mir and the other 
in the style of Dard — both typical Delhi poets. The addenda 
are named Gohar-i-Intkhah and johar-i-Intkhab The pupils of 
Amir notably Rayoz, Jalil and Hafeez have gone further 
in this direction and their versos cannot be distinguished 
from those of Dagh or his pupils. Jalal a ])upil of Rashk and 
Barq, brought up in the atmosphere of artificiality, steeped in 
the traditions of the school of Nasikb, forsook the Lucknow 
style for that of Delhi and one of his Diwans is written in that 
style. He avowedly follows Mir. It should not be understood 
that Amir Jalal and others came thoronirhly under the influence 
of the Dehli school but it is true that they were largidy affected 
and the emancipation of Urdu poetry from the tyranny of 
artificiality, sensualism and bombast of the Lucknow school was 
complete only when a society called the Mayyar was formed in 
Lucknow and its activities gave a coup de grace to a school 
which was waning in its influence and rapidly losing ground in 
the estimation of the people. 

Nawab Hamid Ali Khan the present ruler of the state is 
Nawab Hamid All highly cultured and a munificent patron of 
learning like his distinguished predecessors. 
Uc writes verses with credit and has bestowed pensions 
On poets and scholere. The days of old Urdu poetry were 
numbered beciuse of the a<lvent of the new spirit which has been 
discussed at length in a subsequent chapter. The Nawab has con* 
tributed handsomely to the various educational and useful 
institutions and has maintained the old traditions gloriously. 

Mufti Munshi Amir Ahmad poetically surnamed Amir, son of 
Amir (1244-1318 Moulvi Earam Mohammad was bom in 1828 
A H.) (1828-1900 A.D. in Lucknow in the reign of Shah Nasir- 
’ uddin Haidar. He was closely related to the 

celebrated Mohommadan saint of Lucknow, Hazrat Makhdum 
Shah Mina whose mausoleum stands in that city and is held in 
much veneration. Amir studied in that well known and pros- 
perous institution, the Feringhi Mahal College at Lucknow, and 
soon acquired considerable proficiency in Arabic and a remarkable 
knowledge of Persian. In the beginning his father taught him 
and one of the most learned scholars of the period Mufti Moham- 
mad Saadullah was also his teacher. He was a spiritual disciple 
of Amir Shah Chishti. He also knew a little of mr didne, astrology 
and other sdences. He showed remarkable aptitude for intellec- 
tual work and was very intelligent and industrious. He was 
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distm^hed amongst bis compeers by bis considerable schobursbip, 
sensibility, and simplidty. 

Early, Amir began to court tbe Muses assidnonsly and enrolled 
bmself as a pupil of Aseer, a distingnisbed wiad of bis age. 
Gifted as be was with an intom genius for poetry, aided by his 
tborongb knowledee of Arabic and Persian, guided by bis able 
and efficient poetical pre'’eptor, Amir soon made a name for him* 
self and achiev* d poetic fame. The whole atmosphere was charged 
with poetry. Tbe rivalries of Atish and Nasikb, the poetical con* 
trats held almost daily in which veterans participated, the activi- 
ties of Saba, Khalil, Rind, Sahr, the enthusiasm for religious 
elegy and the emulations of Dabir and Anis gave a stimulus to his 
genius which flowered very early and by constant practice he at- 
tained a mastery which soon attracted notice. In 1853 A.D. his 
bime reached the court of Wajid Ali Shah and he was honoured by 
being asked to recite his compositions wbidi were greatly appre- 
ciated. At the command of the king of Ondh be oom|V)eed two 
books entitled Irihad w sultan fthe command of the King) and 
Hidayai us sultan (the orders of the King). In return, a grand 
KhUlat with a princely reward was bestowed on him. This 
favourable reception at the court increased his fame as a poet. 
The annexation of Oudh however dealt a death blow to the ambi- 
tions and aspiration of the conrtly circle of poets. After tbe 
Mutiny he wanted to take up Government service and was pur- 
snaded by his friends to see tbe Judge for tbe post of Sadar 
Amin but he gave up the idea as it proved distasteful to him. 
After a retirement of some time he was summoned to Rampur in 
1858 A.D. by Firdans Makan Nawab Mohammed Yusuf Ali Khan. 
The Nawab’s munificence, liberality, appreciation and enthusiasm 
collected tbe poets of Lucknow and Delhi who were drifting 
aimlessly after tbe great-cataclysm of 1857 A.D. After the death 
of Usuf Ali Khan in 1864 A.D. Rampur entered on a still more 
brilliant era of poetic activities in Ibe rdgn of Nawab Kalb Ali 
Khan. Amir had the much coveted honour of being tbe poetied 
master of the Nawab and also held a responrible post in the ^ admi- 
nistration of state. He was appointed an officer of Civil l«w 
and was given tiie designation of Mufti Adalat by Nawab Yusuf 
Aii Khan. At Kampur Amir became a great literary and social 
personality and with the independence brought about by the 
allowance settled on him, he carried on his various poetic and 
scholarly activities. He remained forty-three yean at Rampur 
with a few visits to Lndknow but he finally left for Hyderabad 
(Deccan) only to - die. His ‘firiend and contemporary Dagh 
who had spent a number of yean at Rampur bad attracted 
the notice of the Nisam of Hydenbad and had gndnally risen 
to be his poetical tmuher. He inidted Amir to sluffe the 
bounties of the Nisam. Amir presented ' himself early in 1900 
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■AJDi intli an ode of wdloome to the Ninm when he halted at 
Benaree eiironte to hie capital on hie return from Calcutta. 
The Nkam was pleased and asked Amir to paj a visit to 
Hyderabad. Amir left Rampur in 1900 A. D. at an inanspidons 
hour for shortly after his arrivnl he fell ill and died at the ripe 
old am of 73 years and 10 months, after an illness of one 
monra and nine days. Dagh and Ratan Nath Sarshar attended 
him in his illness. Maharaja Sir Eishen Pershad also visited 
him. 

Amir was a copious writer. All that he wrote has not sur- 
Bls works. vived him. Some of. his prose compositions 

and a diwan of Urdu verses were lost in the 
Mutiny. In 1895 A.D. bis house was burnt down and many of 
his writings and valuable books in his colleotion were destroyed. 
Tto well known works are his two erotic diwans entitled the 
Mirat-ut-6haib and Sanam Khanai Ishq, a diamn in iVdar 
Kbatim uh Nabin and Amimt<Lngbat a firagment of a Urdu 
lexicon. 

1. Irshad us Sultan. 

2. Hidayat us Sultan. 

3. Gihairat i Baharistan The shame of spring ” contained 

the ghazals which he read in Muthairas in the pre- 
mutiny days, qasidas in praise of Wajid Ali Shah 
and other poems. It was the first diwan that was 
lost in the mutiny. 

4. Nur Tajalli. 

5. Abr Earam. Both are niasnavis written during his 

stay at Lucknow before the Mutiny. 

6. Zikr i Shah Ambia a musaddas in praise of the Pro 

phet celebrating his virtues and accomplishments. 

7 . Subah i Azal a poem on tiie birtb of the Prophet. 

8. Sham i Abad a poem on the death df the Prophet. 

-9. Lailat nl Qadr, a poem on the ascension of the 
IVophet. 

10. Majmnai yiTasokht a collection of' six Wasokhts all 

written .in 1284 A. H. aa the chronograinmatic 
names denote .Bang i btrar, Wnsokht Urdn^ 
Shikayat Ranjish, Safir Atishbar, Hasad Aghyar 
and Ghubw Taba. These are all published wiw an 
admirable introduction by Darai Adabia of Lncknow, 
wader the tilde of Minai Sakhnn. 

11. Mohammad Ehatim nn Nabin, was composed and 

publisbed in 1289 A.H. 
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18. Intkhsb Yadgat^ is a taakira of Urdu ^ts of Ram* 
pur vritten at the order of Nawab Kalb AU Khan . 
in 1290 A.H. as the chronogrammatic title suggests. 

13. Khayabani Afrinish “ the flower bed of creation ” a 

work on the nativity of the Arabian Prophet. 

14. Miratol Ghaib “ the mirror of the unseen ” a diwan of 

Urdu ghaaals and qasidas. 

15. Sanam Khanai Ishq tiie second erotic diwan published 

1313 A,H. 

16. Johur-i-Intkhab, 

17. Gohur-i'Intkhab 1301 A.H. These two short collec- 

tion of verses are addenda to his diwans of ghazal 
and are said to be written in the style of Mir and 
Dard. 

18. Third diwan which could not be published and which 

contains qasidas, rubais and other poems. 

19. Surmai Basirat contains a list of Arabic and Persian 

words which were incorrectly used in Urdu with 
explanations about correct use and authorities. 

20. Bahar-i-Uind a short lexicon d! Urdu words and 

idioms and which formed the nucleus of Amirul 
Lughat. 

21. Amirul Lughat. Amir was also engaged in compiling 

a stupendous lexicon of Urdu language which was 
called Amirul Lughat but it was never more than 
begun. Two huge volumes contain the etymology 
and meaning of words and idioms b^inning with 
Alif the first Urdu alphabet. His profound scholar- 
ship, his indefatigable energy and industry and his 
wide etymological researches are apparent from this 
vast' undertaking. Two volumes were published. 
A third one was also compiled but could not be pub- 
lished. The work was projected to be completed in 
eight huge volumes. It was bcmn ait the time .of 
Nawab Kalb Ali Khan and had the patronage of 
His Honour Sir Alfred Lyall the then Lieutenant 
Governor of the United Provinces. It also received 
the support of General Asim Khan Yioe-Ftosident of 
the Oonncil of Begem^. Interesting references 
are to this dictionary in his letters. 

22. His letters and his miscellaneous works in prose and 
poetry. 

Amir was a great letter writer. His circle of friends and pupils 
was very huge and some of his letters wbuh have been paUiaiied 
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with a masterly introductioii by Moulvi Ahsan Ullab Khan Saqib, 
his pupil, are very interesting and instructive. They reveal Amir 
the man and throw light on the various traits of his character. 
They also provide material for bis biography and serve to explain 
knotty points about prosody and language. 

Zad ul Amir, Risalai Israr-i-Nazam and Mnnajat are some of hu 
prose works. 

Amir bad hundreds of pupils. A few of them may be men- 
D. II. tioned. Nazim, Nawab, Safdar, Jah, JalU, 

PnpiisorAmir. ^ahid, Barham, Kaniir Kbairabadi, 

Wasim, Hairan, Muhsan Kakorvi, Shahir Machblishahri, A bid. 
Baza, DU, Qarar, Saqib, Asghar, Muztar. Sarsbar, Hafiz, Ah, 


HU poetry. 


Akhtar, Qamnr. The most notable are Rayaz, JalU Muztar, 
Asghar, Hafeez. 

Amir was not only a talented poet but an erudite scholar of 
vast learning and his claims to fume are mani- 
s po ry- published diwan Mirat ul Ghaib 

is uneven in merit. Some of bk early attempts which are crude 
and colourless are dovetoUed with his later productions which are 
better finished and of better workmanship. His early verses have 
all the objectionable features of the school of Hasikh— the play of 
words, sensualism, occasional debasement, uoarac and inelegant 
simUes and descriptions of lady’s attire and toUet. There is 
notMng new or original but the old themes are presented 
occasionally in a charming style. His second diwan Sanam 
Khanai hhq is after the manner of his great rival to |K)etical fume, 
Dagh and is characterized by thoughts of passionate love, flow and 
eloquence, and by pictures of amorous delights. His panegyrics 
on the Prophet are creditable perfmnnancea couched in conventional 
style with an occasional burst of passionate eloquence and 
genuine enthusiasm. He has command over various poetic forms 
and is an adept in the composition of quatrain, ghazal, qasidsi, 
mukhummus and musaddaq, 

His verses are noted for their high thoughts, eloquence, flow, 
harmony and compactness. There is no inter- 
HIS sty e larding of ornaments and no profusion of 

figures of speech. His style is distinguished for its vivacity and 
apt mmUarity of ending, sweetness, sublimity of thought, tender- 
ness of feeling intensity of passion and a nuustery of expression. 
There is a &ur sprinkling of sufistic ideas the life and soul of 
oriental poetry and didactic moralisings. Such thoughts however 
are not the exdnsive property of one particular poet but occur 
againandagaininthe works of others. One of Amir’s couplets is: 

* Why go for Kaaba’s pilgrima^ a foolish whim ’ tis on thy 
part, seek and thou shalt find wy Love, housed in the closest 
^ thy heart ” is reminiscctnt of a memorable Persian verse 


His style 
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“ Realise thyself and control thy heart which is the best pilgrim- 
age The following lines beautifnlly depict the fleeting tran- 
Bcience of mundane things with the necessary moral. 

The conclave ends, the moths do fly 
And flutter from the lamp away ; 

The march is on, yet on the sky 
Some fading stars do idly stray, 

They too shall shortly hide their head 
And soon their glory shall be shed ; 

WhUe reigns on earth such gay dismay 
We sleep and dream the time away. 

His. themes of anguish and agony, the proverbial sufferings 
and tortures of the separated lover, the heartless indifference of 
the cruel mistress, all find adequate representation in his love 
lyrics. Says he with customary exaggeration 

One Night of separation weighs 
Like hundreds of Retribution days. 

One of his couplets has immortalized itself by being quoted in 
one of the judgments of Justice Syed Mahmud of the Allahabad 
High Court being the only Urdu quotatidh of its kind. It ex- 
presses in an oriental way what Shakespeare wrote in Hamlet 
“ For murder, though it has no tongue will speak with most 
miraculous organ ” 

“ Now Murder cannot long lie hid, my Love, the Reti> 
bution’s nigh. 

Though thou wilt hush thy guilty steel, the blood* shall 
for its vengeance cry I 


Amir was a thorough gentleman and a perfect example of 
. _ ■ oriental politeness and courtesy. Modesty was 

' 'a marked trait in his character. His was a 

loveable nature, sincere, sympathetic, pious, modest and .simple. 
He never uttered an ill word nor did he write satires. He was a 
thorough moulvi in his habits scrupulously following all the in- 
junctions of the Quran. His reputation as a pious and religions 
man stood very hub and people had a great respect for bis 
character, piety and knowledge religious as well as secular. There 
was no love of grandeur about him.. He was always just and 
refused to be drawn into controversies rty^rding his supremacy 
over Dagb in the domain of lettws. His relations with bis great 
rival Dagh and his other compwrs were friendly and pleasant. 
He was always impartial in his judgments and never showed 
partisanship nor became a member <x a literary dique. He was 
afftetionate and loving. He left four sons, Qamar, Aran, Zameer 
and Akhtar. 

U^24 
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It may be contended that Amir contributed nothing to 
His position. development of Urdu poetry. His services to 
the Uran language have been recognized else- 
where in connection with his monumental lexicon, a colossal 
work which still remains unfinished. He was however a poet of 
great parts and talents and his verses are the delight of thou- 
sands. He ranks very high amongst modern Urdu poets and 
deserves a conspicuous position in the Valhallali of Urdu 
Literature by virtue of his great scholarship and high poetic 
genius. 

Nawab Mirza Dagh was bom at Delhi in 1831 A.D. His 
Oaffh oehivi 1881- father was Nawab Shamsuddin Khan, brother 
1986 A.D- of Nawab Ziauddin of Lobaru who died in 

1252 A. H. when Dagh was only six or seven years of age. His 
mother remarried Mirza Mohammad Sultan, soi) and heir-apparent 
of Zafar, King of Delhi and received the title of Shaukat Mahal. 
She went to live in the fort and Dagh accompanied her. He 
thus received, his early education and training in “Lai Qila” 
under efficient masters. In 1844 A.D. he made his debut in the 


poetical assemblies held in the Fort and very soon came under 
the all-pervading influHnce of the poetry of the time. He studied 
Persian with Moulvi G&yasnddin the reputed author of the well 
known Persian lexicon, and Ahmad Hussain. He leamt calli- 
graphy, horsemanship, soldiery, and use of various arms in the 
Fort, the residence in Delhi of the Emperor and the heir-apparent, 
under various masters. He displayed an intense passion for 
poetry and his genius flowered very soon under the able guidance 
of Zauq to whom, he bad been introduced by the heir-apparent. 
His early efforts were exceedingly creditable to him and earned a 
tribute from the veteran poet-king Bahadur Shah Zafar. The 
craze for poetical contests in the Fort and outside gave an all- 
powwful stimulus to his poetical activitieB and his talents command- 
ed a very early recognition and elevated him to a high position. 
Many notable poets and princes of the blood enrolled themselves 
as Ira pupils and submitted their effprts for improvement and 
cbrrection. In 1856 A.D. his patron, the heii>«pparent died, and 
in 1857 A.D. the great Indian Mutiny convulsed the whole of 
Northern India which led to the dispersal of the poets from the 
Fort. Dagh w4nt with his family to Rampur where be was 
courteously received by Nawab Yusuf Ali Khan who knew him 
when he was living at DelhL Dagh was taken up as a ccxnpanion 
of the heir-apparent Nawab Kalb Ali Khan apd was made a 
Darwha or officer in charge of stables and of other departments of 
the ^ate. Rampur became a refuge of the poets from Lucknow 
who all lived there. Dagh spent 24 years of hislife in assodatum 
with Nawab Kalb Ali Khan and was esteemed and respected by all 
He was the convener of poetical assemblies held under tfap auspices 
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of the Nswab. Dagh ituyed for about thirty yean at Bampur 
and had the privile^ of going on pilgrimage to Mecca in company 
with the Nawab. He also visited Delhi, Luc^ow, Patna and 
Calcutta. Everywhere he was enthusiastically received tmd 
poetical assemblies were organised in his honour. He stayed for 
about three months at (^Icutta and participated in poetical 
activities of that place. Glimpses of his impressions dniing his 

S leasant sojourn at Calcutta can be had in bis masnsivi entitled 
^aryad DaghTi^ha complaint of Dagh). The death of Nawab 
£alb Ali £ban in 1886 A.D. once more shattered the hopes of 
the court poets who were turned out as vagranis by the Council 
of Regmicy, appointed to administer during^the minority of t^e 
suoce^tng Nawab. Dagh also left for Delhi. After a brief 
retirement and short peregrination he went to Hyderabad 
(Deccan), to seek his fortune in 1805 A.H. (1888 A.D.). During 
the interval he bad visited Lahore, Amritsar, Kishan Kote State, 
Bangalore, Agra, Aligarh, Mathura, Jaipur, Mangrol ■ State in 
Kathiawar and Ajmere where he found many of bis pupils. He 
sought introduction to the Nizam, Mir Mahbnb Ali Khan through 
Raja Girdhari Prasad poetically surnamed BaqL After a period 
of anxious waiting Dagh went back to Delhi but was summoned 
by ^awab Asman Jah in 1308 A.H. when he was introduced to 
the Nizam and attained to the honour and privilege of being the 
royal poetical preceptor. Uis career at the court of the Nizam 
was one of triumph and success. His salary was* fixed at Rs. 450 

S r mensem which was increased to Rs. 1,000 and ultimately to 
I. 1,500 per month. He was the recipient of many bounties 
and presents which he duly acknowledged by laudatory poems 
and apt chronograms. He was at the height of bis worldly, 
prosperity. No other Urdu poet was so highly honoured or so 
greatly rewarded. Dagh stayed for about 18 years and enjoyed 
the esteem of the Nizam and his grandees. The Nizam bestowed 
on him the titles of Ustaad-ns-Sultan, Nazim Yar Jung, Dabir*nd- 
daulah Fasib-ul-mullE, Jahan Ustad. His stay gave a much needed 
stimulns to the poetical activities at Hyderabad which bad 
languished after the death of Nasir. Dagh scrupulously kept him- 
self aloof from State politics and restrained himsslf from bong 
dragged into cliques and parties. He was (pteemed. and respected 
W aU. In 1900 A.D. Amir his compeer at Bampur, came to 
Sfyderabad and stayed with Dagh but he died soon after, 
before he could have an interview with the Nizam. Dagh 
died of paralysis in February 1905 A. D. and was buried at 
Hyderabad. 

As a man Dagh was very genial and courteous, witty and 
sprightly. He was self-respecting and not 
Oagb : the man. given to sycophant^. . He had a host of fripnds 
ami admirers whom.be treatra with conaideiration. and .urbanity. 
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Hu relations with his contemporaries such as Jalal, Amir, Tasleem 
and Zahir were cordial and pletuant. No petty jealonsies marred 
the harnoony of their interconrse. He never took to satire and 
did not hit his opponents. He was - however pushful which 
accounts for his rapid rise in tite court of the Nizam. 


Dagh as a poet has enjoyed wide celebrity. His reputation 
Dagh : the poet. facile writer of easy, smooth and eloquent 

erotic verses spread like wild fire and ecdipsed 
the fame of bis contemporaries notably Amir, Jalal and Taslim. 
His style made an universal appeal and attracted much notice. 
It made many converts and Dagh included the most distinguished 
poets in the category of liis pupils whose number is calculated to 
readi 1,500. Such a distinction both in court and in public 
bespeaks his poetical talents. 


His works. 


Dagh was pre-eminently a poet of love lyrics. He has 
left 4 Diwans of erotic odes entitled Gvlzar 
Dagh “ The garden of Dagh” ; Aftab Dagh 
“ The sun of Dagh” ; MahtcJ) Dagh “ The ' moon of Dagh ” 
Yadgar Dagh “ The memento of Dagh.” There is also Z amim a 
Yadgar Dagh or a supplement to the Yadgar Dagh. Both the 
Zamima and Yad^r Dagh were published posthumously. He 
has left a masnavi entitled Faryad Dagh ; a few panegyrics in 
pruse of the Nizam and Nawabs of Bampur ; a passionate 
dirge on the devastation of Delhi, a number of quatrains and 
qitas. Gnlzar Dagh and Aftab Dagh were published in Rampnr 
and embody the Ghazals composed during his stay there in 
tlia poetical contests with Amir, Tasleem and Jalal. They 
show the thorough care be bestowed on their technique. 

Dagh and Yadgar Dagh are the result of poetical activities in the 
De^n and are highly esteemed for their melody, flow, 
and esprit. The Masnavi describes the love of Dagh for n 
prostitute named Munni Bai also called Hijab a resident of 
Calcutta who had come to liampur in the fair of Benazir. The 
Masnavi has some brilliant verses and is remarkable for its 
flow and el^nce, but is marred by pictures of sensuality and 
coarse passion and is occasionally revolting to fine taste. His 
qasidas are not so sublime as those of the masters like 
and Zanq and rank inferior to those of Amir. There is no fli gh t 
of fancy or high soaring imagination. Hia amotons dispo^on 
DMM out in the panegyrics and befalls short of the stwdard 
laid down by the canons for qasida. There is no oriirinalitv 
of similes which more often thah not pertain to the d<^in of 
love. His quatrains partake of the same quality. They are 
more amatory than didactic in sentiment. His chronoorammatic 
venes are extremely clever and evince great workman^ip 
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Dagh’s claims to greatness are : the wide celebrity that lie en- 
Hls style joyed^ the popularity of a certain style which he 

furbished and perfected and the services which 
he rendered to the language. Dagh is the acknowledged master 
of sweet, harmonious and sprightly numbers. His greatest merit 
is that he refrained from complicated and involved constructions, 
extreme Persianization, uncouth grotesque harsh and ' indigest- 
able ' words and artificiality. His verses are smooth flowing 
and spontaneous. His diction is very choice and elegant and 
free &6m high sounding words. His use of figures of speech 
is admirable and extremely restrained. There is no interlarding 
of ornaments, no farfetched similes and metaphors, no extravag- 
ant hyperbole, no turgid expressions, no redundancy and super- 
fluity of words. The verses are neat, compact, full of vigour 
and effect. They are very sprightly and vivacious in character 
They are alive with flsishing retorts and brilliant repartees, de- 
lightful flings at sobriety and abstemiousness, pictures of blan- 
dishments and coquetry, the tortures and agonies of distracted 
love, the machinations and intrigues of rival, audacious railingis 
and bitter complaints which are piquant and give a flavour of 
passion making a ready appeal to the common emotions of men. 
The style is that of Juraat treating of liuman passion flavoured 
with that of Rind and finished with a polish of diction and 
elegance of idiom. His style became the craze of his age and he 
found imitators by hundreds. Even his formidable rival to 
poetic fame, Amir, took up the style and bis second Diwan is 
written a la mode. 

His wide spread celebrity contained seeds of decay. He has 
Hts limitations. call^ a poet laureate of dancing girls and 

his poetry has been dubbed the poetry of 
licentiousness and sensuality. These are extreme views which 
need considerable modification. There is much that is of value 
in his verses. There are numerous verses that appeal to higher 
nature and contain noble and sublime sentiments. All is not 
tinsel. But it must be conceded chat his verses have little 
originality or greatness of thought. There is no philiisophy 
in his poem. The}' do not' rank for any exposition of a great 
idea. They do not touch or very rarely do so, the philosophy 
of life, the philosophy of true love. His love has seldom any 
beauty, truth, sublimity, or refinement. The beloved of whom 
he sings is the demi monde who displays her charms to admiring 
gaze in the market. Tlie kiss^ and embraces of which he writes 
are the kisses and embraces which could be purchsised and paid 
for. Many of his verses are not fit for decorous enrs. They 
fit to be sung, as they are sung in the banquets of pleasure 
in the company of riotbiu boon companions, lit with wine 
and laughter of dancing girls. They depict surface emotions 
and rarely strike a high^: M Seldom do they require an 
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effort cl£ imagination. They do not provokei tiiooght or genuine 
imagination. The pictures are of sensual love without, purity, 
witTOut spirituality. There is not the real pathos or pain of 
Mir, or the sublimity of thought of Ghalib. flis figures of speech 
are also commonplace and out-worn. There is no effort at 
originality. His themes as illustrated in his masnavi are 
frequently commonplace and bis love, as shown by the love for 
a common prostitute in his masnavi, is sensual unlit by a higher 
ideal. 

With all his faults, Dagh must rank high as a poet of 
His position its a eminence. His service to the language ren- 
dered by his avoidance of harsb discordant and 
learned words, his eloquence and spohtaneity and apt use of idiom, 
his treatment of stiff themes in a sweet harmonious language, 
his cleverness iind facility in composing piquant verses, terse, 
elegant and compact, his wide spread celebrity, his high position 
as a usiad of many distinguished pupils all entitle him to a very 
conspicuous place in the.ranks of Urdu poets and in fiict he is the 
only formidable competitor of Amir for tbe sovereignty of the 
domain of modern Urdu poetry of that period. 

The list of his pupils is very large. Some of them are ; 

Afasan Marharwi, Nuh Narvi, Nasim Bharat- 
Hls pupils. puri, Bekhud Budaoni, Bekhud Dehlvi, Agha 

Dehlvi, Azad, Hairat, Bagh Sambhli, Hasan Brelvi, Bebak, Hairat, 
Rasa, Firoz, Ashk, Ji^ Moradabadi, Dr. Iqbal, Sayil l^hlvi— 
the most imtables being the Nizam of Hyderabad Mir Mabbub 
Ali Khan poetically sumamed Asaf, Iqbal, Sayel, Absan, 
Bekhud Dehlvi and Bndanni, Nuh, Nasim, Jigar and Agha. 

Amir and Dogh flourished at the same time and wrote ghazals 
Amir and Dagh ™ metre, radif and qafia. Both 

eompared and. are great ustads and masters of verse. Both had 
eontrasted. ^ jjjg following and a large circle of friends 

and admirers. Both were equally loved for their amiability, 
friendliness and gentleness, and respected for their poetic talents^ 
Dagh enjoyed greater celebrity and climbed the ladder of fame and 
worldly prosperity to the top. Amir was not so fortunate and 
had not that measure of fame and ease which fell to the lot of his 
compeer. Dagh’s appeal was universal and his ghazals are popular 
in the study of the learned, the banqueting haus of the riotous 
in the streets and in villages. Amir was better liked by scholars 
and descriminating readers who were (fften repulse^ bjr . the 
superficiality and commonness of Dagh. Amir was appreciated 
for his noble sentiments and the ^perfection ct verse-tecbiiqne. 

, The difference in the style is tbe difference of temperaments, 
outlook on life and environments. Dagh was vivacious and 
mmreurial and had been brought up in the poetic atmosphere of 
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Delhi Amir was a moolvi, had been bom and reared at Lucknow 
and had lon^ associations with the court poety and court poets 
of Wajid Ali Shah. Asar was his poetical master. Barq, Saba, 
Babar, Qalaq and others were his contemporaries with whom he 
came in daily touch. He could not escape their influence. In 
fact he himself was attached to the court. He was bathed in the 
atmosphere of the' period and it was not until he had been 
long in Rampur in association with Dagh that he began to shake 
off the baneral influence. He was thoroughly imbued with the 
literary traditions of Lucknow and had received his training in 
the cult of Nasikh as practised by his pupils. His first published 
Diwan Miratulghaib envisages all the peculiarities and charac- 
teristics of that age. There are debased sentiments, coarse and 
elegant similes, descriptions of lady’s attire and toUette and inapt 
pliiy of words but there are occasionally brilliant flashes of good 
poetry. The Diwan also shows his grip and mastery over versi- 
fication and technique. Miratulgaib is very uneven. Dagh’s 
style was formed in ]^hi and he has perfected his style on his 
own lines, basing it on that of Juraat and pupils of Atish sudi as 
Rind and Saba. Dagh’s forte was polished language, apt use of 
Urdu idiom, striking repetition and mamiplation of words and 
piquancy of ideas. Be makes his verses pungent by indul ging 
in flings at the coquetry and heartlessness of the beloved, 
jealousy and machinations of the rivals for the love railings 
at abstemiousness and piety, and simulated anger against the 
beloved. His verses have word music and word picture but his 
sentiments float on the surface. These verses caught the 
imagination of the people and this was the great secret of his 
phenomenal and tremendous success. Amir fearing to lose ground 
and struck with, the signal success of such a style began to 
emulate him. It is true that he acquired a greater simj^icity, 
flow and polish of language than before but he could not outshine 
Dagh and in fact was left much behind. Amir’s second Diwan 
Sanam Khanai Ishaq is inferior to Dagh’s Gkilztir-i-Dagh if judged 
from the standpoint of Dagh’s style. However it discloses 
wonderful effort on the part of Amir to adapt himself to a new 
style and the meosnie of success achieved is by no means mean. 

Judged from the highest standpomt of poetry and lofty 
canons of supreme art it must be admitted that there is very little 
originality and less of genuine poignancy and * divine fire * in the 
verses of both. But with all limitations Amir is superior to 
Dagh in the |TOndeur of words, sobriety of style and delicacy of 
sentiment. He is a master of verse-forms and has better com- 
mand over verse-technique. He mokes few or no mistakes in his 
versification but Dagh errs much more frequently. Amir is 
decidedly superior to Dagh in his qaridas. Dagh’s genius did 
not lie tiiat way and he lags far behind although his apologists 
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make extravagant claims for his powers in writing panegyrics. 
Dagh was essentially a ghasal-writer and he reigns supreme in 
his own sphere and in his own style. Amir was more versatile : 
a fine prose- writer and critic and was a greater scholar than 
Dagh. The monumental lexicon Amirul-lughat, his letters where 
he explains the various intricate points about the use oE words and 
idioms and liis own verses bear eloquent testimony to his erudi- 
tion and research. His qosidas rank higher than those oE Dagh 
and are entitled to i place along with the best in the language— 
those oE Sauda, Zauq and Mir Mamnnn. Only Zahir, pupil of 
Zpuq has siiown that brilliancy and power in the present age. 
Dagh scores over Amir in point of language and has greater 
sweetness, music, flow, simplicity, pungency and vigour. To Dagh 
belongs the credit oE popularising Urdu verse and bringi^ into 
vague a st yle which became the craze of the age and stilT goes 
strong. He revealed the beauties of simple woi^ and dealt a 
heavy blow at the revolting descriptions of ladies’ attire and 
toilets. Dagh’s poetlcil powers were at their height when he was 
at Kampur but he lost his vigour and grip as his age advanced 
and as he acquired the goods of tlie worla Amir maintained 
his height and even showed an advance with the passage of 
time. Dagh was spoilt by fame, ease and prosperity as his 
diwans Mahtub Dagh, Yadgar Dagh and addendum to Yadgar 
Dagh, which were ' composed at Hyderabad show that decadence 
had set in. It is idle and uncritical to make a sweeping generap 
lisation. The final arbiter is the taste and temperament of the 
critic. 

Hakim Syed Zamin Ali Jalal, son of Hakim A^har Ali Dautan 
iQgft -iaoT A H Lucknow in 1250 A. H., studied 

1884^1809 A. b. Persian and Arabic in the school of the Huwab 
Asafnddaulah and also qualified himself for the hereditary pro- 
fession of a physician. Like his compeers he took to poetry very 
early and abandoned his other serious studies for it. His poetic 
hent asserted itself and instead of being a physician he became a 
confirmed pout and sought introduction to Rashk through his 
pupil HilaL Rashk was the most famous disciple and adjutant 
(tf Nasikh who corrected and improved most of the ghazals that 
were submitted to Nasikh. When Rashk left for Iraq, Jalal was 
entrusted to Burq. The daily poetical contests gave a »timulus 
to the young aspirants fur fame. Jalal frequented the gathering 
held at the house of Qalaq where Bahr, Aseer, Amir, 

Bekhood and others congregated to recite their compositions. 
The mutiny of 1857 A. D. dealt a rude shock to these assemblies. 
The poets were awakened from their rosy dreams to stem reali- 
ties and Jalal who was a mere youth opened a pharmacy in Luck- 
now in the rooms of one Bakhshi Nana Rai, a friend oE his father 
and a poet with the pseudonymn of Wiqar. This aiHwciation 
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fostered his love for poetry and . he ' oontinned to practise it 
strenuously. He was summoned by Nawab Yusuf Ali Khan, 
ruler of Bampur, where his father was a royal story-teller 
{Daatan-Oo) and was received with tokens of appreciation and 
honour. Nawab Usuf Ali Kban died soon after and was succeeded 
by Nawab Kalb Ali Khan who gave him a salary of Rupees one 
hundred per mensem. Jalal resigned his position many times 
but the generous and forgiving Nawab called him back, reinstated 
him and paid him even for the period he was absent firmn 
Rampnr. He stayed in Rampur for about 20 years and took 
p^ in poetiual contests with his formidable competitors Amir, 
Dagh and Taslim. The odes composed by all these four afford 
interesting conmarison and show the style of each one of them. 
The death of Nawab Kalb Ali Khan and the establishment of the 
Council of Regency led to the dispersal of the poets and Nawab 
Hussain Mian, ruler of Mangrol,' a petty State in E^athiawar 
with a very limited income came forward as a patron -of the 
vagrant poetical celebrities, and invited Jalal where he spent 
some time but he returned to the province of his birth, ^en 
when Jalal bad left <he State Nawao Hussain Mian gave him a 
monthly stipend of rupees twenty-five and a rewara of rupees 
one hundred for every qasida in his honour. Jalal devoted hunself 
to the composition of verses and correction and improvement dt 
those of his numerous disciples. He died in 1909 A. D. at the 
ripe old age of 77. 

HU Works. Jalal has left numerous works. 

1. Hu first erotic Diwan entitled Shabid-i-Shokb Tabs. 

2. His second erotic Diwan entitled Kirishmajat-i-Sakhun. 

3. His third erotic Diwan entitled Mazmun-hai-DUlrash. 

4. His fourth erotic Diwan entitled Nasm-i-Nigarin. 

5. Sarma-i-Zaban-i-Urdn, an exhaustive dictionary of Uriu 
idioms. 

6. Ifada-i-Tarikh, an aid to the compilation of chrono- 
grams. 

7. Muntakhab-ul-Qawaid, an exposition of the origin of 
Hindi words. 

8. Tanqih-ul-Lughat, a lexicon of Urdu words. 

9. Gulshan-i-Fais,. another lexicon of Urdu words. 

10. Mufeedrul-Fus’ba, a treatise on prosody. 

Besides 4 erotic Diwans be has left treatises on the oompifinff 
of chronograms on prosody, on the determination of gendm um 
other nselol literary subjects. Sarnta4-»aban4’Urdu ^he stock 
of Urdn langnage) u a dictionary of Urdu idioms . whkh is a. 
reUable oompRanonand oneof the first of its kind. ^ tlfif wc^ 
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he has 8|8teaiatiBed the prmciplee hud rolee of the language. 
Dastur^shaura ** the Practice of the Poets ** is one oithe wt 
of its kind and relates to the determination of gender in Urdu 
language. Some of the rules formulated by him are important. 
Munttuehdb-vl-Qfiwaid (Selection of Rules) relates to grammar and 
Mufeedtd-Ftu’ha (A help to the Poets) is a brochure on prosody 
and Ifada TVififeAXHelp to chronograms) deals with the comj^i- 
tion of chronogrammatic verses. It w<^d thus be seen that Jalal 
was a great enthusiast of the language and he carried on the 
traditions of_ his poetical preceptor Rashk who composed the 
famous lexicon of Urdu language. All these books were rudi- 
mentary and' have now been superseded by more scholarly and 
exhaustive works but Jalal’s position as, a critic and a poet is 
remarkable. Even in his earlier days in poetical assemblies he 
would put forward objections regarding grammar, prosody and 
language in the odes of pohts and this habit clung to him 
throughout bb life. At Rampur he was engaged in controversy 
with Ghalib over a particular word and incurr^ the displeasure 
of the Nawab by calling Ghayasuddin, the famous .author of 
the Persian lexicon Ghayasul-Lughat, a ‘baby preceptor!. His 
pftlftmiral and fault finding nature was responsible for many an 
argument with his contemporaries. 

As a man he was regarded as somewhat conceited aud 
haughty. He sometimes would not participate 
Jalal : the man. ^ assemblies for in his pride he disdained 

to mix even with some of the poets who would be regarded as 
masters. He very rarely praised. This contemptuous treatment 
resulted in long-drawn-out controversies and one pupil of Tasliin 
poetically named Shauq wrote two books in which he pointed out 
various solecisms and mistakes of Jalal. He was however devoted 
to his pupils and friends and worked at the improvement 
and correction of their productions, a labour of love, cheerfully 
and industriously. 

Jalal is the last representative of Lucknow school ci Urdu 
Charaeteruties of poetry. Lacking brilliance he was content 
hit poetry. to j<^ along the beaten track. His voluminous 

diwans have no disttinction or specific merit. The language is 
less artificial and faultiess. His verses though oocasionidly brimant 
are on the whole tame and common place. There is no poetic fire, 
no suggestion. They seldom not provoke thought, and are often 
mechanical conventional and occasionally positively vapid. It is 
true that his erotic verses . are flowing and correct and do not 
contain those frequent and detailed descriptions of comb, ludr, 
and other artides of toilet and women’s attire which am genersUy 
associated with Lucknow school of poetry as carried on by 
the followars of Nasikh. . His verses are however oorrect and 
free from the blemishes of involyed construction 
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woirdB. In fact Jalal ^garded himaelf as a great authority 
on language and prided himself on the. correct use of an idiom or 
word. In this respect he thought himself to he superior to aU 
his contemporaries. His fecundity was partly responsible for 
the poor quality of his vhrses. It was usual for him to correct 
about twenty odes of his pupils and compose two or three ghazals 
and a qasida e^ery day. He and his pupUs used to fl«)d the 
poetical periodicals with their odes. 

Jalal as a facile writer of correct Terses and a qritic of some 
His position in note is entitled to a prominent portion in the 
Urdn Literature- second rank of Urdu poets. 

Jalal has left some notable pupils chief amongst whom ore his 
His pupils. Bon, Eamali who resided at Hampur but who is 

now dead, Yas, Arzu, Ahsan Shahjehaiipuri, 
and Sirdar Uddham Singh. Eamal, Arzu and Ahsan are the 
most distinguished. Eamal and Arzu dominated the literary cir- 
cles of Lucknow and are regarded as uttad$. 

Syed- Anwar Hussain of Lucknow, son of Syed Zakir Hussain 
^, 20 . poetically sumamed Yas, was like his father a 

pupil of Jalal. He attained great distinction 
and after the death of Eamal was regarded as the JanaMn or 
best successor of Jalal in the art of poetry. . At first he adopted 
Umeed as his pseudonym but now be has exchanged it Cor Arzu. 
He is a great master of prosody and practises the art of poetry 
in all its forms with skill and distinction. He also writes manias 
and has now taken to compose dramas. Though born in Lucknow 
Arzu belongs to the school of Delhi by reason of his poetry. 
He is the best exponent of the style of Jalal which he bad 
adopted after contact with the Delhi school. His verses are 
distinguished by simplicity, flow, chaste and sweet language, 
evenness and poetic fire. He is one of the leaden of Luchnow 
in the art of poetry. His diwan has not yet been published. 


AhMU. 


Ahsan Ali Ehan, son of Qasim All Ehan, was bom in 1S74 
at Ota in the district of Barrilly, Bohilkhand. 
His parrats migrated to Shqhjehanpnr whore 
he was educated. At the age of sixteen he b^(an to compose 
poetry and sbowedliu verses to Hafia Nuar Ahmad Ehan Taib. 
In 1880 A. D. he became a pupil of Jalal. In 1884 he aon ght 
Government Service in the Settlement Department at Goiiakbpar 
and served as supervisor Eanoongo, llunsarim, and Pesbto. 
Jn 1890 he .resigned on his qualifying hioiself as a Mukhtar and 
began to practise in the courts of Shahjdianpur. In 1896 A. D. 
he started a poetical magazine called Gutdastar-Armaghan wbidi 
ceased pubfication after a number of years. In 1898 he published 
his 'fint Diwan entitled Khumkada-hkhayaL He has other 
useful pubUeatkms to'bis credit, hi 1891 he virited Hongrol 
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and lie also visited Hyderabad. Absan is a dever writer of 
verses but there is nothing of outstanding merit. He is regaided 
as a talented pnpil of Jalal who wrote aeverlj and fanltiesslj. 
His reputation stood high in the neighbouring districts. 

The fourth pillar of Urdu poetry at the court of Kampur 
Tasiim : 18201811 was Taslim, the pen-name of Ahmad Hussain 
A-Ai alids Atnirullah. He was born in the year 

1880 A. D. at Manglesi, a village in the neighbourhood of 
Fyaabad.' His father fit^ lived at Bidusra near Daryabad 
but left his home for Fyzabad when the village was mortgaged 
and sold. After a short sojourn at that place the family migrated 
to Lucknow and sought employment in the Military Depart* 
ment of Nawab Mahommed Ali Shah. His father Monlvi Abdns 
Samad ultimately attained an officer’s rank drawing the rather 
slender salary of Rupees thirty per mensem. Tasiim who had 
accompanied his hither in early age was also enrolled as a soldier 
and after the retirement of his father, be was allowed to succeed 
to bis post at the same pay, at the express request of his 
hither. 

Tasiim, as was customary with youths of his age, studied 
Persian with his father and a tutor named Shahabuddin, and 
Arabic with his brother Monlvi Abdul Latif and later on with 
Moulvi Salaamat-uUah at Bampnr. His knowledge of Persian 
and Arabic was profonnd and coniddecable. He was also a fine 
calli^pnpluBt and for his graceful and beautiful calligraphy he 
obtained an employment on a salary of rupees twenty in the 
newly established Nawal Eishore Press at Lucknow. In poetry 
Tasiim became a pnpil of Naseem and was thus proud to belong 
to the Delhi school of Urdu poetry. He adopted and perfected 
the modes ■ of Delhi school in contradistinction with those of 
Lucknow, in style, in theme and in vocabulary. 

-After a time his regiment was disbanded and he was tiirown 
out of emplo 3 rment. He however managed to get on introduc- 
tion to the court of Wajid Ali Shah as a poet through his friend. 
Captain Maqbnl-uddanlah, Ihsan-nl-mulk Mirza Mami Ali Khan, 
poetically surnamed Qabnl, a poetical pupil of Norikh. He 
composed panegyrics in Persian and Urdu wmch were of a high 
order and which commended themselves to tile poet King who 
admitted him as a court poet on a salary of Rupees thirty per 
mensem. Following the annexation of Oudh Tasiim like many 
others repaired to Rampur to gain a livelihood. For some time 
he could neither secure a suitable employment nor could he gain 
admittance in the royal poetical circle but served private people 
on a miserable pittance. He contrived however to recite a 
laudatory compoation before NaWab Kalb Ali Khan, who was 
then hdr apparent and thus attracted his notice. When jpe^ 
was restored and the convulsion of 1857 A. D. snbsided iMlim 
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eet oat from Bampor to search for his lost family from whom 
he had been separated at Lucknow in the tronblous times. He 
went to Lttcknow and Fyzabad and was restored to his family. 
After some time he was admitted into the newly established 
Nawal Kiahore Press whwe his poetical preceptor Naseem had 
also served for som4 time. He received a monthly stipend of 
rapees ten from Nawub Mohammed Taqi Khan for correcting 
bis verses but on his death in 1292 A. H. (1875 A. D.) he went 
again to Rampur at the invitation of Nawab Kalb Ail Khan on 
a salary of rapees thirty which was raised to rupees fifty as 
he rose from the posts of a Nazir and Peshkar to that of a 
Deputy-Inspector of schools. On the death of Nawab Kalb All 
Khan Taslim had tp leave the State and seek his fortune at Touk 
and afterwards at the outlying principality of Kathiawaiv— Man- 
grol but be did not stay long and was called back to Rampur by 
Nawab Hamid Ali Khan who gave him a pension of rupees 
forty and he stayed there till his death in 1911 A.'D. at the 
great am of 101 years. 

Ta£m was a copious writer. His earliest diwan was lost 
HUworka in the Mutiny. Hu Other published diwans 

are >- 

1. Nazm Atjmand. This diwan was published in Lucknow 
and contained a few of the pre-Mutiny qasidas, bis odes and 
two of his masnavis. 

2. Nazm Dil Afroz was written and published at Rampur. 

3. Daftar-i-Khayal was also written' and published at Ram- 
pur. 

A few pages of his fourth diwan are with his pupils at 
Rampur. He also wrote the following masnavis. 

1. Nalai Taslim 

2. Sham4-Ghariban. 

8. Subah-i-Khandan. 

4. Dilojan. 

5. Nughmai Bulbul. 

6. Shaukat-i-Shah Jahani. 

7. Gfebur-i-lntikhab. 

8. Tarikh Badih or Tarikh Rampmr. 

He also wrote Safar-namai Nawm Rampur^ a book of travels, 
comprising of about twenty-five thousand verses narrating the 
journey and experience of the Nawab in England. 

Taslim’s poems are sfmted, twse, bdoyant and flowing. His 
His stria. ms/wr is masnaH and he shines best ui this 

form of composition. He outdistanced his 
compeers in this branch of poetiy. He also urites <]^das with 
vigour. His ghazals are exCermefy spirited and his first diwan 
Naam Arjmaud is the bast. The prodig^ty of his verses tended 
in hU'case as in mostmtber oases to fSTMuee an effect fX tameness 
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and monotony. Taslim is remembered prindpally for three rea* 
sons ; firstly for the excellence of bis gbazals and masnavis ; 
secondly be is the representative of the school of poetry founded 
by Momin and lastly that he hiis the good fortune of being the 
poetical preceptor of that talanted and brilliant poet Hasrat 
Mohani one of the leading poets of today. 

Taslim spent his life in straitened circumstances and at times 
he was reduced to the verge of starvation and 
Taslim : the man. depended on the support of his numerous 
poetical pupils and admirers. Life protracted vvius woe protracted 
to him. He was amiable and of a contented nature and' was 
never subject to those fits of jealousy and envy common amongst 
rivals. With the death of Taslim, the last of the great poets of a 
previous age, the epoch may be said to close. 

Taslim had numerous pupils : Shauq Nimvi, Hasrat Mohani, 
Ursh Ghiyawi, Haji Mohammad Ismail Khan 
His pupils. Salar llampuri entitled Babul-i-Taslim, Moham- 

mad Akbar Nashtar, and others who ore mentioned in Hayat 
Jawedani, a life of Taslim, written by Zamiruddin Ahmad Ursh of 
GSaya. The mOst notable pupils are Hasrat and Ursh. Hasrat 
is dealt with later on. 

Zamiruddin Ursh belongs to the province of Bihar. He is the 
son of Munshi Banda Ali, pleader ofGraya. He 
l^rsh. ^ sought service in the Railway department after 
having a chequered journalistic career. At first he consulted 
Shamshad, pupil of Nasikb, but afterwards became a favourite 
pupil of Taslim. He is the author of many works mostly unpub- 
lished. He wrote a diwan called Fikr Ursh in the style of Dugh 
but did not approve of it. His second diwan Nazm Naunigar is 
in the style of Taslim and has been revised by him. He has also 
succeeded in writing a third diwan. Besides he has written two 
brochures on language and prosody and a history of Agra and 
Delhi which is called Bargah Sultani. For a time he edited the 
Bihar Punch. He writes gbazals and modem poems which are 
called * Natural Shairi ’ with skill. He has distinguished himself 
in the new forms and has an established position by reason of 
his mastery and cleverness. 

HYDEBABAD DECCAN. 

Hyderabad (Deccan) has carried on its traditions of learning 
The Court of the literature. The Nizams not only inherited 
Nizam of Hyder- the territories once ocenpied by the famous and 
enlightened kingd oms of Bijapur and Golkunda, 
the pjnTififtra of Urdu Literature, but kept the lamp of learning 
alive. Hyderabad has always been, more or less, the centre of 
scholarship in the Deccan. It was the meeting place of poets 
and philosophers, both indigenous and ioreign. The liberal 
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patronage showered by the Nizams and their nobles attracted 
poets, scholars, divines, theologians and jurisconsults from iSlor- 
them India and such distant places as Persia, Bokhara, Snmurcand 
and Arabia. These alumini freed from cares of the world by such 
generous liberality, devoted themselves to literature and became 
an ornament to the court. The Nizams were not only distin- 
guished patrons of arts and learning but were wooers of the 
muses themselves. They wrote poetry and thus kept old tradi- 
tions alive. The torch of knowledge though occasionally dimmed 
and fitful was never thoroughly extinguished. The older Nizams, 
in accordance with the times, practised Persian poetry but never 
fondly fell in love with Urdu. 

The founder of the dynasty in the Deccan, Mir Qanniruddin 
Nizsm-ul - ra It Fateh Jang Nizam-ul-mulk, Asaf Jah, (born in 
tTM A.D - 1671 A.D. died 1748 A.D.) was a Persian poet 

of distinction and has left two Diwans in that language. He 
wrote under the poetical surnames of Shakir and Asaf and used 
to consult the celebrated Persian poet Mirza Abdul Qaidir Bedil. 
He was imbued with the doctrines of Sufism and is said to be an 
adept in the art of writing prose and poetry^ in many languages. 
He is said to have written verses in Urdu but no specimen are 
extant. 

His Highness Nawab Mir Mahbnb Ali Khan Bahadur was- a 
Nawab Hahbub All Urdu poet of considerable distinction and merit. 
^e -1911 A.D.* * He was born on 18tb August 1866 and as- 
cended the throne on 26th February 1869 at a very tender age. 
He was educated under eminent masters Moulvi Mohammad 
Zaman Khan Shahid, Moulvi Masibuzzaman Khan, Moulvi Anwar- 
ullah Khan, Moulvi Asbraf Hussain Muzzaffar Hussain Khushnavis, 
Mirza Nasrullah Khan, Mr. Clark, Sarwar Jang, Afsar Jang and 
Muttiu Khan, and he had attained considerable proficiency in 
Arabia, Persian, Urdu, English, horsemanship and mnsketoy. He 
was imbued with a love for scholarship and gave great impetus 
to learning by his liberal patronage. Hyderabad became a resort 
of the scholars after their dispersal from Delhi and Lucknow 
and from other places. Moulana Karamat Ali, Moulana Haidar 
Ali, Moulana Abdul Halim of Farangi Mahal, Mohammad Hussain, 
Moulvi Aminuddin Khan, Moulana Mohanun^ Lutfullab, Moulana 
MTahiduzzaman Khan, Moulvi Nasib-uz-zaman Khan, Moulvi 
Mahdi Ali, Moulvi Mushtaq Hussain, Moulvi Syed Hussain, Moulvi 
Syed Ali, Moulvi Nizamuddin Hasan, Moulvi Nazir Ahmad, 
Moulvi Aziz Mirza, Moulvi Abdul Haq Lucknowi, Moulvi Abdul 
Haq Khairabadi, Moulana Abdul Haq Gawnpori, were employed in 
the State at one time or other and enjoyed the favbon of the 
Nizam. His appeoialion of FarKang Asaj^, a lexicon of Urdu 
language, oomjmed by Syed Ahmed Oehlvi was, indeed, {nrinoely. 
He not only enoonra^ the compiler by pnrdiaaing a certain 
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number of books but also gave him a honOTarium and settled a 
pension of fifty rupees per mensem for life. The distinenished 
magnanimity spurred literary activity and many books and nsefnl 
treatises were written. Such standard books as Tamuddun-i- 
Arab (Civilization of Arabia), Sawanah Umri Nawab Sir Salar 
Jung (the Biography of Nawab Sir Salar Jung), Tarikh Deccan 
(the history of Deccan) and numerous other books were written 
and published. He honoured and rewarded the /ttsrait of his age 
in truly magnificent manner. Moulana Shibli Naomani HaJi, 
Abdul Uaq the author of Tafseer Haqqani, Moulana Ghulam Qadir 
Giramii, Zaheer Dehlvi, Saef-ul-Haq Adib, Qadr Bilgrami, Katan 
Nath Sarshar, Sharar Lucknavi, Shahbaz have all partaken of his 
bounties. The poets were always held esteem and received espe> 
cul consideration. Mirza Dagh attained to the pinnacle of his glory 
in Hyderabad in the Nizam’s Court. Never did any poet rise to 
such a zenith of fame and height of worldly prosperity. Hi| 
monthly salary was fifteen hundred rupees besides presents per- 
quisites, emoluments and salaries for his relations. Amir Minai 
unfortunately did not live to share the Nizam’s splendid hospitality 
but his son Akhtar Minai and his favourite pupil Jalil are enrolled 
os court poets and Jalil has the supreme distinction of being 
the nstad of the present Nawab. 

Nawab Mahbub Ali Khan was poetically sumamed Asaf and 
belonged to the school inaugurated by his nstad Dagh. He has 
left two erotic diwans containing ghazals. The poems are 
distinguished by a marked beauty of expression and delicacy of 
sentiment. They are compo^ in the style of Dagh. There is a 
flow and spontaneity, eloquence and apt use of idiom, piquancy 
and vigour in his verses. On the whole they are charming and 
evince considerable literary merit. 

His son, the present ruler of Hyderabad, Hie Exalted High- 
Sir Daman All ness Sir Usman Ali Khan Bahadur follows in 
Khan Usman 1911- the footsteps of his worthy father. He is not 
only a liberal patron of art and literature but is an enthusiastic 
poet of no mean merit and has surrounded himself with a number 
of distinguished poets and scholars. The foundation of Osmania 
University with its medium of instruction in Urdu has given the 
greatest impetus to the development and progress of Urdu. It 
has given stability and a secured position to the language and 
literature. The establishment of a Urdu University, &e founda- 
tion of a society for the advancement of Urdu and a Department 
to translate b^s from various langtiages have done untold 
service to the cause and advancement of Urdu language and 
literature. He is the greatest benefactor of Urdu. 

Sir Usman AU Khan poeticall;f surnamed Usman bos published 
bis diwan of ghazals which provides a ddightfal reading. He 
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consults Jalil in his poetical compositions. His verses are marked 
by a charming simplicity, neatness, vigour, spontaneity and 
el^nence. There is no redundancy or trace of effort. His E^ted 
Highness has a fair proficiency in Persian and Arabic and writes 
occasionally in those languages. 

Amongst the grandees and nobles of the Nisam, as patrons 
■abaFalata Chan* poets and scholars, the most conspicuous has 
du Lai shadan been Maharaja Bahadur Chandu Lai, poeti- 
(1766*1846 A> D.) cally entitled Shadan who was a peshkar 
(minister) of Hyderabad for a very long period. The Maharaja 
Bahadur is a Khattri by caste. He was noted for his scholarship, 
patronage and charity. His house was the asylum for the 
destitute and the indigent and bis charitv was fabulous. So 
famous he was that Hyderabad was called Hyderabad of 
Chandulal. His liberality attracted poets from all parts of 
India and Persia, and the poetical combats held every night 
in his palace were attended by poets from the distant North. 
Naseer Dehlvi frecjuented his assemblies many times, and 
returned laden with rewards. Zauq and N^sikh were invited 
with rich presents, but distaste for travel and love for their 
native soil prevented them from coming. The Maharajah was 
a Persian and Urdu poet of distinction, and has left 2 diwans 
in Urdu, and one in.retsian. The poets in his court numbered 
more than three hundred. Their monthly salaries varied from 
one thousand to one hundred rupees. He also wrote a book 
entitled Jthrat Q/oda Afaq in which he narrates the incidents 
of his life, the history of bis family and his own services in the 
Nizam’s dominions. 


Raja Girdbaii Pershad alias Mahbub Nawazwant Raja Bansi 
Rala oirdhari Bahadur was a Saksena Kayasth. He was 
Penhad Baqi learned in Persian and Sanuxit and had a 
(1840-1900 A. D-) foir knowledge of Arabic and occnjoed a pro- 
minent place amongst the nobles of Hyderabad. He was noted 
as a patron of poets and helped Dagh in the beginning of bis 
career. He was a prolific writer and has left about 15 or 16 
books amongst which are the Bbagwat in Persian verse ; Kesho 
Nama ; Kuliyat Yadgar Bi^i, Qasaid Baqi ; Prince Namah ; 
Kanuz-ul-tarikh ; Baqa-i-Baqi ; Siyaq Baqi, Pirai Uruz, Ainapi- 
Sakhun. His verses show great tolerance in matters of religion 
and are replete with Sufistic doctrines. Philosophy ^ rel^ion 
him and he led the exemplary life of a lame dervish.. 
Hill rnbaiyats are extremely neat and degant and raidc with the 
best. His poems show conaderable literary merit. He was the 
pupO of Shamsnddin Faiz. 


U.-S6 
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Maharaja Sir Kuhen Pershed Bahadur, retired Prime 
Maharaja Sir Minister oE Hyderabad, is a poet and scholar 
fii'V'' h ^ of repute and distinction. He traces his descent 

A. 0 .’ from an ancient family of Delhi a member of 

which accompanied one of the early Nizams to Hyderabad. His 
grand&ther was Maharaja Narendra PershAd who was a member 
of the Council Regency during the minority of the late Nizam. 
He comes of the same stock as Maharaja Chandu Lai. Maharaja 
Narendra Prasad gave his grandson an excellent training in his 
^onn^ days and he pursued his studies with assiduity and 
inteUigence, in Arabic and Persian under tutors of exceptional 
abilititt. He also learnt Rnglish, Telegn and Marathi. 

Maharaja Sir Kishen Pershad wrote with merit in Persian, 
Arabic and Urdu. As a prose writer he has the reputation of 
producing works with singular ease, lucidity and charm. He 
wrote poetry under the nem de poeU of Shad and became the 
pupil of the Nizam Mir Mahbub Ali Khan Bahadur who be* 
stowed on him the distinction of Shagird i-Khat AjsafJah (the 
special pupil of Asaf Jah). He also edited two Journals en- 
titled Duh-Duba-i-AsaJia and Mahbub-ul-Kalam, the Nizam 
regularly contributing to the latter. Sir Kishen Pershad is a 
Sufi and his writings ore replete with sufistic doctrines. He has 
published bis diwans in Urdu and Persian. One of his diwans 
entitled KhumJeadai-Bahmat is in praise of the Prophet Moham- 
mad. It shows how he transcends religious and sectarian 
prejudices and how be believes in the orotherhood of man. 
He is noted for his liberal patroni^e.and ready succour to' scholars 
and carries on the noble traditions of his house. It is true 
that he is not so lavish as Maharaja Chandu Lai which is more 
or less due to the change of time. He is the authcnr of more 
than forty works. A few of them are : ' Bazm Khayd, three 
volumes ; Rubaiyat Shad ; Hudya-i-Shad ; Foryad-i-Shad, 
Nazr^i-Shad ; Matlai Khursh^ ; Iman-i-Shad ; Ehumard-Shad ; 
N^hmai Shad ; Armanan Wizarat Makhzan-ul-Qawafi, Masnavi 
Ainai WvkkxI ; Masnavi Sir-i-Walood. Shad is a most facile 
writer. His ease in composing Urdu verses and in translating 
them from Arabic and Persian vwses into Urdu verse is 
marvellons. His poems are food in matter and form. 

In 1892 A. D. the h^remtary post of Peshkar was conferred 
on Rajah Kishen Pershad by the late Nizam with the title of 
Rajayan-i-Rajah Maharaja Bahadur which bis forefathers had 
enioyed. In ^ 1901 he was appointed Prime Minister with the 
title of Yamin-us-snltanat. In 1908 he obtained thediatinction 
of K. C. I. R and in 1910 A. D., H. C. 1. R He retired iram 
his office of Prime Minister in 1912 A. D. 

Urdu has found a firm centre in Hyderabad. It is time 
that tiwre is no si^piwflnoos and fiidiaoriminate charity but 
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scholarship finds ready enooaragement and real merit a wUling 
recognition. 

The Anjnman deserves more than a passing notice. Formed 
The Anlaman-l- & little more than a decade ago at Hyderabad 
Tapaqql-i-Urdtt. ^ hag found considerable development under 
the fostering care and sympathetic nursing of its able, learned, 
and talented Honorary Secretary Moulvi Abdnl Haq, B. A. 
He has given to it his whole-hearted care and with the support 
of its many admirers who are the leading lights in the Urdu 
language and literature and with the generous patronage of 
the Nizam, the Anjnman is a flourishing body ddng considerable 
work of great importance in advancing and promoting the 
cause of the Urdu language and literature. Important works 
in English are being translated into Urdu with gi%at care and 
marked scholarship. English and European classics are being trans- 
lated into Urdu. Sir Thomas Buckie's History of Civilisation has 
been translated under the name of Tarikft4-Tamuddun. Abbot's 
Napolean, Plutarch's Lives, Lecky’s History of Morals and various 
other books have either been translated and published or are in 
course of preparation or are in contemplation and are included in 
the list of projected works. Standard works on Sdence, Econo- 
mics, Psychology, Ethics and History either in original or in 
translation have been undertaken. Old Urdu classics have been 
reprinted and edited with thorough care and illuminating intro- 
ductions which show exactness and scholarehip. Committees have 
been formed to examine the Urdu script and to improve it with 
a view to regularise it, simplify it and to facilitate the imparting 
of it to the young. Professor Brown’s Literary History of 
Persia and Nichoison’s Literary History of Arabia have been 
translated and sent to press for publication. Its activities 
have extended to Arabic, Persian and French besides English. 
A list of technical terminobgy and' scienti& vocabnlairy has 
been issued to enrich Urdu and to make the work of tranwtion 
easy. Lexicons and Dictionaries have not been neglected. A 
bdok of literary idioms 'mculiar to the artisan and workmen and 
j^ple with a profession has been got ready. The Concise Oxfmrd 
English IXctionary has been ordem to be translated into Urdu 
and about thirty people are engaged on it. When ready, it will 
supply a.wide ana lons^t want. The.Beciety is trying to found 
a suitable type for Urdu, easy to read, to facilitate {winting. 
Its activities are numifold and laudable. What is needed u 
more enthusiasm, greater number of workers and greater speed 
and life in its work. “ Urdu ** the organ of the SMisty, issued 
quarterly/ under the editorship of its Hcmsnry Seoetary, is 
one of the leading Urdu Magasines of India, containing a vast 
amount of interestmg and important matter rdating to Urdu 
literature and language. 
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“The Osmania University has come into existence in re- 
Osmania Univer- Bponse to a widespread demand in the Domin- 
slty at Hyderabad ion for a type of higher education calculated 
Deeean. satisfy the intellectual and cultural aspira- 

tions of the people and having its foundatfons deep in their 
national consciousnAss.” It was established, after a great deal 
of preliminary discussion, under a Charter promulgated by a 
Firman of His Exalted Highness the Nizam of the 22nd Septem- 
ber 1918. Educatbn is imparted in all the faculties through the 
medium of Urdu, English being taught only as a compulsory 
language to keep in touch with the current of thoughts in the 
English speaking world. There is only one College attached to 
it i. e., the Osmania University College which was opened in 
1919. It shows steady progress and the enrolment is distinctly 
on the increase. The University is recognised by the Govern- 
ment of India as an University and its examinations and d^ees 
have been accorded the status of the corresponding examinations 
and degrees of the University established by law in British 
India. The University has started with provision for instruc- 
tion in Theology, Arts, Sciences and Law. 

To overcome the difficulty of text books for the University, 
Bureau of Tran^ B Bureau of Compilation and Translation was 
latton. established and attached to the University. 

It has had most far-reaching effects ‘ The Bureau of Translation 
has during the five years of its existence produced almost ail 
the books required as text-books for the Intermediate and B. A. 
Classes.’ It had a staff of 8 qualified translators under the 
direction of a noted scholar and writer. ‘ The achievements of 
this Bureau are beyond all praise, considering the immense 
difficulties m the way, especially in coining scientific terms for 
whidi expert Committees are constantly at work and have 
devised the terminology for a number of sciences. The Bureau 
was in the beginning a temporary institution ; but in view 
of its importance to the work of the University His Exalted 
Highness has been pleased to extend its term of life for ten 
years. The work attempted by the Bureau embraces the whole 
range of University studies including History (Eastern and 
Western, Andent and Modem) Philosophy, Economics, Mathe- 
matics (Pure and Applied), Phydcs, Chemistry, and Law. The 
inauguration of the faculties of Education, Engineering and 
Medidne will necessitate the translation of books on these 
subjects for which provision is already being made. Over 150 
books have been compiled and translated and published. They 
are mostly standard works on the subject suitable to be used as 
text-books in the College. The Translation Bureau is a most 
useful institution for the advancement and progress of Urdu 
. and it should have a long career of usefulness. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE NEW MOVEMENT IN URDU POETRY. 

THE AGE OF AZAD AND HALI 


The elegy writers and Nazir Akbarabadi saw only the 
The preludes to glimmerings of the new dawn which was 
the new movement gradually breaking upon Urdu poetry. They 
In Urdu poetry. ^/rere preparing the way for the new move- 
ment which dominated Urdu Literature for half a century and 
more, and still continues to do so with unabated vigour. They 
pointed the direction in which reform lay. The Marsias 
contained the seeds of the new movement after the fashion 
of the oak in the acorn. The beautiful and realistic pictures 
from Nature, the description of incidents, the portrayal of human 
emotions the didactic tone of the compositions, the sincerity 
and intensity of passion, the purity and freshness of diction, 
and imagery were all present in marsias in a greater or lesser 
degree. Nazir Akbarabadi heralded the new order of things in 
bis writings in a more clear and defined manner. In marsia 
such pictures are subordinated to the main theme and were of 
the nature of preludes. In Nazir they stand out alone and are 
themes by themselves. They however did not find vogue, 
for they were regard^ as heresies. The author was contemptu- 
ously spoken of in the orthodox circle because of his want of 
scholarship, his failure to conform to conventional rules, his 
obscenity ana crudity in literary skill. They looked to the 
form and not to the spirit and hence Nazir’s stjle did not 
command currency. It needed a sponsor of greater influence 
and the ascendency of English supplied the much needed stimulus 
and corrective. 


The changed times were also not favourable to the con- 
Changed eireom- tinuanoe of the old regime of Urdu poetry, 
sunees help the The passing away of the Kingdoms of Delhi 
new movement. Oudh deprived poets of their cherished 

patronage and cosy haunts. They were cast adrift on the wide 
world to the tender mercies of people who though still 
willing to bear and applaud their lays were unwilling and had 
not the means to shower money on them as was done in the 
Courts of Nawabs and Kings. True it is that the drifting 
poets made a last rally at the courts of Rampur and Hyderabad 
Deccan but they had not a firm hold and could not command 
munificent patronage for long. It did not ensure stability and 
with chang^ drcumstances other uses were found for money 
and the majority of poets subsisted on starving salaries. People 
were now more materialistic and businesslike and the rosy 
atmosphere of poetry had given place to the dear sunshine of 
prose. Men no longer went crazy over ghazals though the 
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S hazolg still reigned in popularity. The extinction of the king* 
oms of Oudh and Delhi, the Indian Mutiny of 1857 A. D. 
and its afternaath and the subjugation of the country by the 
English served as eye openers and people awoke fnnn their 
dreams and hallucinations to the stern realities of life. The 
Native States roused themselves to put their houses in order. 
Even the secluded cotories and blissful haunts of Rampur where 
poets bod congregated were invaded by the new spirit, and the 
change of the regime affected the poets and their allowances. 
The atmosphere had changed considerably. 

Contact with English literature affected Urdu in all its 
The contact of branches, and gave a much needed tonic, 
tore*"****** ***”*' English leaven worked in the same man- 
ner as the spirit of Renaissance in 16th century 
or the impulse of Romanticism in 19th century in England 
Translations led the way to the change. English literature 
with its splendid heritage of poetry, prose and drama in all its 
comprehensive branches evoked admiration, and spurred the 
pioneers to do something for their language. At first the touch 
was only indirect, as the high priests of this new movemient 
Hali, Azad and Sir Syed Ahmed, were either totally ignorant 
of English or very partially acquainted with it. They saw 
them through the medium of translations made at the instance 
of the English, but, despite their handicap, they were alive to 
the beauties and good points, and went forth with a set purpose 
to reform the old poetry which bad a - sense of buckram in its 
form and of rouge in its colouring. It mast however be noted 
that the new impulse worked gradually and haltingly and it 
did not swamp the old literature completely. Contrary to re- 
formers and enthusiasts of the Renaissance and Romanticism 
of England, the pioneers maintained a deep respect for old poetry 
and old masters. Hall’s Yadgar Gbalib (a critique on Ghalib) 
and AzaeCs Edition of the Diwan of his favourite Ustad 
Zauq abundantly prove this. They were no iconoclasts and 
no spirit of destruction - animated them. They only w^ted 
to widen the scope of Urdu literature and to rid it of artificiality 
and insincerity. They wanted to break the bonds of exaggera- 
tion, monotony, and bombast, and to reform the diction and 
imagery. 

The new movement, as it gathered strength and force, found 
Charaetertatlesof »dnairers and advocates. A change was 

the new move- needed, and the people who were not cast in 
old moulds seized the occasion with avidity. 
The characteristics of the new movement may briefly be men- 
tioned. New subjects and themes woe explored. People found 
gbazals too narrow and cramped for their melodies. Masadda» 
and masnavi were largely practised, as they horded the writw 
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a large measure o£ freedom, enabled him to keep rhyme under 
proper control, and permitted him to impart into his poems that 
unity of ides which was so conspicuously absent in old Urdu 
poetry. Effort was made to avoid subjects which required the 
use. of conventional diction, a source of artificiality in old Urdu 
poetry. Rubai and Qita were also practised. Nature which 
uptill now served only as a back ground, was wooed for its own 
sake in all its moods. The beauties of rains, the rigours of 
winter, the heat of the summer, the flow of rivers, the delights 
of mountains, the various landscapes found ready topics which 
were tabooed, or slightly touched by the old practitioners of Urdu 
poetry. There were reflective poems, descriptive poems, historical 
poems narrating stirring episodes in vigorous lines, didactic poems, 
dialogues, political poems, poems mourning the decadence of the 
community and exhorting it to be up and doing, in fact poems of 
all kinds and varying interests. The ghazals themselves under- 
went a transformation. They no longer concerned themselves 
with musk ringlets the downs on cheeks, the comb and betel, 
colliriyuih and mole. They dissected emotion and analysed 
sentiment. They tried to visualise the inner feelings of manand 
tried to present fleeting thoughts in all their subtlety and 
delicacy. The ghazals of Hasrat Mohani and Aziz Lucknavi 
areinstances in point. 

The spirit of invention was abroad. Men were not wanting 
Changes In metrle- wanted to borrow new metrical and 

al and stanzaie stanzaic forms from English poetry, and engraft 
considering them in Urdu poetry, without 
the fact that they were unsuited to the genius and organic 
growth of the language and its undeveloped condition. Efforts 
were made to int^uce blank verse, but such poems were 
still bom and never commanded any popularity and cur- 
rency. It must however be stated that such efforts were 
few and spasmodic and were made by persons who were 
masters of older form of versification. The names of Moulvis 
Syed Ali Haidar Tabatabai, Abdul Halim Sbarar, Tajwar aud 
Mohammad Azhar Ali Azad Eaknri may be mentioned amongst 
others. New efforts are still made Imt the forms are not 
alien to the structure of the language. They are only vari- 
ations of 'metrical and stanzaic forms already in use. Taskin 
has made an attempt in this direction. Mohammad Uzmat-nllah 
has made a departure and has sncoessfully adapted Hindi metres 
in Urdu, uses sweet Hindi words with great exceOenoe, and draws 
pictures of Indian life and civilization with great fidelity and 
vividness. The older bnms of veiitification were also largely 

K . The Musuddas, the rix-lined stanzas whidi was so 
used in the elegiac poems ariiieved a triumph in Hali’s 
I Flow of Islam, a poem of national regeneration. 
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From that time its success was ensured. It became a common 
form of versification. Every kind of poetry, descriptive 
laudatory, narrative, political, patriotic, didactic, condolatory 
or historical began to be written in six-lined stanza. Its 
merits are obvious. It moves with a swing which is ad- 
mirably suited for vigour and variety. It affords scope for 
continuity of description. It flows with an evenness and absence 
of break, and is very effective and melodious. Other metres 
were also employed and adapted to the needs of the subjects. 
There was also a change in the treatment of tlie subjects. 
Florid bombast and turgid hyperbole were utterly discarded. 
Simplicity, purity, strict adherence to nature and sincerity 
were the keynotes. There was a throb in the poems of the 
new school ; they were tinged with personal emotions. There 
was also a change in the diction and imagery. 

Contact with English literature melted the frost that had 
Theaehlevemente gathered on Urdu poetry in the Courts of 
of the new move- Oudh and Delhi. It widened the scope and 
breathed a new spirit of freedom and entcT- 
prise. It fostered the rise of prose and the growth of criticism 
and drama. It brought a vast and valuable stock of new 
imagery, new properties, new scenery and decoration. It in- 
troduced a new method of handling emotion and scenery which 
was unfamiliar. New subjects and themes were explored and 
new forma and measures invented. It enriched the vocabulary 
of the Urdu language and made it more copious and capable of 
greater and subtler shades of meaning. It freed it from the 
limitations of traditions which were tying the hand of the 
artist, binding his heart with chains, making his sentiments and 
thoughts stereotyped, narrowing his horizon and cramping his 
freedom and genius. It made the young vernaculars rejuvenated 
full of hope for the future, full of self-confidence to go out 
to experiment on new methods and search out new corners of 
thoughts. It endowed them with a freedom which would enable 
them to produce works as it were in a new medium.” True there 
were attendant evils for there followed a laxity in rules of ver- 
sification, a tendency to pass every subject through the metrical 
mill and an indiscriminate incorporation of a large number of 
English words which were uncalled for and indigestable. The 
benefits however outweighed the disadvantages which could be 
removed with the passage of time and a gathering of experience. 

It is natural to expect to find three distinct schools both 
The three schools « poetry and prose. « The first schwl con- 
In modern Urdu gists of those who look backwardSi the ex- 
SShoJlSfOToserwi* ^emely conservative men, who live in the 
tire and conven- dead past. They would rather write in the 
tionai writers. dassical language than in the Vtimacnlar, 
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they would rather cast their work in the moulds of the classical 
authors than hammer out new forms. To them it seems that 
every attempt of tliinkers to get back to the actualities of life 
is an offence, and they liark back to the old philosophical ques- 
tions and the half Sufi and half Anacreontic ghazals of ashiqana 
poetry. If they liad either Sufi or Anacreontic experiences 
within their own souls, they would at least stand some chance 
of being poets. Without such experiences, they either degenerate 
into mechanical imitators, or finished jugglers with words or phra- 
ses. Their zeal in the perfection of the tr^itional metres goes side 
by side with tlieir superstitious choice of traditional subjects.” 
They have no message to deliver. They write ghazals because it 
is a mark of scholarsliip <and is an accomplishment. To them the 
pungent lines of Pope apply with peculiar effect. 

He wrUee bocaade his fstlier writ 

And proclaims himself a bastard by hit wit.*’ 

They are no real poets but are only practitioners of an old 
art. To this class belongs the band of poetasters who flood 
magazines of a catch penny character with their vapid and conven- 
tional effusions, fiiey are to be distipguished from the conven- 
tional poets who, though capable exponents of the old art and 
worthy disciples of old masters, have exhausted the themes and 
command no more hearing from the Young India. Both the 
competent and the incompetent writers of old and conventional 
themes have been brushed aside by the present march of events, 
and the trend of Urdu poetry and literature, and they are doing 
no useful service to it, except to keep the pendulum of literature 
from swaying to the other extreme. 

The second school touches the other extreme. It stands for 
Thas.aj.dsohooi. . everythin Western, spurning the lieritiige of 
Tn • sebaal of (be the whole past, disdaining all that is fine in 
cised"wrttera ”***' classical language, and extolling the beauties o£ 
foreign literature . and language to the skies, 
witliout considering whether it suits the genius of the. people. 
Such a tendency is naturil, for the wine of Western culture went 
to the head, intoxicated it and made it lose its balance. “ The 
votaries of this new school set up the fetish of modem imitation. 
They would have everything new, to them the past is a thing 
either tabe ashamed of or to be ignored. To them novelty is the 
test of value in literature.” They do not care to see whether the 
literature touches the soul of the people, or is in oommnnion with 
their mind , or refiects the atmosphere in which they live. This 
school was responsible for a number of translations carelesslv done, 
imperfectly {srepared with a view to " sell ”. The transIationB, 
besides b eing m^thfal, garbled, erode and unliterary, were not of 
the beet foreign dassics, but of works which do not rank as Kter- 
atnre. Reynolds has been popular and translated many times. Jfost 

U^27 
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of the»e tranalatioDB are not done from the original langnage at all 
but tbrongfa intermtdUrj languagea, tbua making the catching 
the apirit <£ the original doubly difficult. “ Tbia tame aubmiaaion 
to aetond band tranalation of indifferent literature goea hand in 
hand with the adoption of the paeudo atyle which the Engliali 
call Joumeleae— 'a alip-abod language which neither attempta 
ahadea of thought, nor discriminatea between degreea nor probes 
into reoeaaea.” Thia is generally the charge againat the hack 
writera and popular noveliata who flood the market with their 
contemptible ana miachievoua w’orka, and the hurried newapaper* 
men. " A reaction againat daaaiciam ahould not mean alip-ahod 
ezpreaaion, flaring coloura or monatroua abapea. Literature muat 
not prefer the v^ar to the beautiful, the gigantic to the well 
proportioned, the noiay to the melodioua 

The third achool ia the moat important aa it ia creating 
The third sehooi. literature and bringing into exiatence new and 
The sehooi of those fine traditiona. it aeeka its inapiration in the 
bMt of*the two.**** preaent, but is fully conscious of the mighty 

heritage of the past. Reverent of traditions, 
it aeeka its channels of inspiration from wliat it sees around it, it 
cannot help being original. Its object is like that of Jason—the 
quest of the golden fleece in unexplored lands of thought and 
emotion. They are not merely merchants i^ho buy in me 
country and sell in another. They are the makers and the 
creators of poetry and take their raw material from the aoil, 
weaving it into new and beautiful fabrics. They prepare their 
own'ambroaia to feed their own minds and the minda of the 
nation to which they belong. They love and understand the 
past, but they alao have a dignified appreciation of the present 
and they are not afraid to face the future ”. To this achool 
hplntig the most eminent of the poets and literatures- Azad, Hali, 
Sarur, lqb<fl> Aaur and Afisar, Huarat and Akbar, Sarahar and 
Sharar. They combine in themaelvea of what is beat and finest in 
the literatures indigenous and foreign, and it ia on this school that 
the hopes of the future rest. 

Altaf Husaain poetically aumamed Hali (modern ^ was bom 

Hall isa? A. D.- “ of a 

1914 A. D. noble stock of Anaaria, being descended from 

Khwaja Malik Ali on the ffither’a side and a 
respectable Syed family on the mother’s side. Khwaja Malik 
AJi, the founder of the ffimily, was noted for hia erudition in 
his time. He migrated to India from Herat in the time of 
Ghyasuddin Balban, and was given a few f^ile vfliagea in the 
n^bbourhood of Panipat fm hia maintenance. He was abo 
appointed a Eaai of the place, mtrusted with the duties, of fix- 
ing the standard rates of the market, and to lead the futhful 
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ia prayer on the Id days. Hali’a father, Ehwaja Aizad Bukhsh, 
was not in- afiBuent circumstances. He died when Hali was 
only 9 years of age. His mother suffered from a mild 
form of iusanity, and the care of rearing up Hali devolv* 
ed upon hie elder brother and sister. According to the 
old usage in orthodox families, Hali was made to learn the 
Quran by heart, and then commenced his studies in Persian 
:>nd Arabic but they were never systematic, and. were of a 
haphazard character. Syed Jatar AH, nephew of Mir Mamnun 
Delilvi, was the first teacher of Persian, and Moulvi Ibrahim 
Hussain Ansari, who had returned from Lucknow after complet- 
ing his studies, taught him Arabic. His studies had not far 
advanced when he was forced to get married he being 
only seventeen, though msirriage at such an age was not an 
unusual occurrence in those days. The thirst for knowledM 
in him was unsatisfied and knowing that his wife would m 
well cared for in her rich parents’ home Hali left surreptitiously 
for Delhi in 1854 A. D. and studied under Nawazishali a well- 
known teacher and preacher of his day, for a year and a half. 
He read logic, philosophy, prosody, grammar, ’and other subjects 
included in the curriculum of that age. He did not study 
English for it was regarded as heterodox and looked upon with 
contempt and slight by the learned in oriental lore. In lfi55 
A. D. his brother and sister insisted on his return to Panipat 
and he returned and his studies in Delhi suffered an interrup- 
tion but he carried them on privately in a discursive manner. 
In 1856 A. D. Hali secured a petty post in the Collector’s oflice 
at Hisar but the Mutiny of 1857 A. D. and distnrbancos at 
Hisar made him return to his native place, where he resumed 
his disconnected studies and read books on theology, rhetoric, 
logic and philosophy. He attained considerable proficiency in 
these subjects and, after 4 years of stay at Panipal^ he became 
a companion to Nawab Mustafit Khan (1806-1869 A. D.) a 
big landowner of Jahangirabad in Bulandsbahr District, United 
Provinces. This nobleman was .a man^ of letters and a poet 
who wrote verses under the name of Shai/ta in Urdu and HatiyUi 
in Persian. It is said to be a debataUe question whether 
Hali ever suixnitted his poems . to Shuf ta for correction but 
it is tmei^ on ^ dwn amission, that he benefited much by 
his society. From one of his verses it may be clearly inferred 
that he consulted Shaifta as a poetical mastw, and had his poems 
corrected in the beginninar. The poetic and literary atmosphere, 
the genial company o( Shaifta, the ease, and comfort all tended 
to fMter the smrit (ff poetry in Hali, and be began to send his 
efforts to Ghaub. He rmnaihed with Shaifta as a oompanim 
and as aahistructar to hils son for about 8 years, when he 
went to s^ his fort^e lat lishora the resort of the exiled 
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men of letters after the Mutiny of 1857 A. D. He got an 
appointment in the GoTwnment Book Depot, Lahore, where 
his duties consisted ot revving translations of lilngliah books 
into Urdu for the Education Department, with a view to improve 
their language and make it modern and up-to-date. This indirect 
touch with one of the best literatures of Europe administered 
a much needed stimulus, and gave an impetus to his thoughts. 
He stayed on this post for about four years, when he came 
back to Delhi for which he was pining, as a teacher in Anglo- 
Arabic School. He also served as a.teadier in the Chiefs’ College 
at Lahore for about 8 months, biit, finding the poet not> to his 
taste, he returned to his original appointment at D elhi- In 
Delhi he came under the influence of Sir Syed Ahmad, the 
great sodo-religions reformer, and the founder of Aligarh College, 
and wrote his epoch making poem “ The Ebb and Flow of Islam ”, 
a book of national regeneration. In 1887 A. D., while he was 
employed as a teacher in the Arabic School at Delhi, the late 
Sir Asman Jab of Hyderabad came to Aligarh, and, on bis 
being introduced to him by Sir Sy^, a stipend of Bs. 75 per 
month was bestowed on him by the Nizam’s Government for 
carrying on literary work, which was raised to Rs. 100 
per mensem when &e poet visited Hyderabad in connection, 
with a deputation for an increase in the grant-in-aid to M.-A. 0. 
College. He retired from service and spent bis time in lettered 
leisure at Panipat. In 1904 A. D. the title of Shams-ul-Ulema, 
the Sun of the Scholars, was bestowed on him in recognition of 
his great learning and literary work. He died at the ripe age 
of 77 in 1914 A. D. 


As a man, Hali was a true gentleman of the old type, affable, 
Hall the man. courteous, mild and sympathetic. He never 
aspired to worldly grandeur and he led the true 
life of a man of letters utterly devoted to bis work. His 
sympathies were deep and wide, and there was no sectarian bias 
in him. He acted upto his ideals, and practised what he 
preached. 


Hali’s poetic career began in Delhi when be had slipped out 
The poetie eareer of his home os 'a lad of seventeen. It is 
ence*'*of Ghniibi customaiy in the Orient for every learned 
shaifta and Enr- man to be able to versify as it is oonnteil as an 
llsh literature. accomplwbment. He often waited on Gihalib in 
Delhi, and learned the art of poetry by sitting at bis feet. He 
attended the poetical contests and sou^t for elnddation of 
thorny points from Gbalib, who was Impressed by the talents 
of the enthusiastic student and advised him to write verses. He, 
however, did not get much practice at Delhi, but under the influe n ce 
of Shaifta his poetical talents flowered, and his association not only 
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gave B atimalus to the oomporition of veraea, but^ chastened hia 
style and changed hia ontlook on poetry. He disliked bombast 
and hyperbole, and preferred accurate description in simple and 
direct language tinged with personal emotion, dipped in the 
fire of genuine passion Ghalib still corrected his poems and 
continued to dominate him, but the influence of Sbaifta and 
his style was irresistable. Hali left Jabaugirabad on the death 
of Shaifta, and sought service at Lahore, where he was very 
unhappy, feeling himself an exile in adverse circumstances among 
strangers. His description of Lahore and its inhospitality reveal 
in an intoning manner the condition of hie mind. In the 
Government Book Depot., Hali came in contact with Western 
literature through translations and the contact was very whole- 
some to him. It was a turning point in his- literary career, 
and we see .distinct and clear glimmerings ol that true dawn 
which broadened into the sunshine of modern Urdu literature. 
Hali admired the wide scope of English poetry and its sublimity, • 
simplicity and purity and he resolved to adopt these ideals in 
Uran prose. A poetical and literary society had already been 
founded at Labort: in 1874 A. D. by Moulana Mohammad 
Hussain Asad at the instance of Colonel Holroyd tlie then 
Director of Public Iiutruction and a great promoter ot Urdu 
literature in the Punjab. It was not after the manner of old 
Miuhairaa, where poems were composed after a particular i re- 
frain or Miarah Tarah as it is technically called. No I'estriction 
was placed and the poets were at liberty to recite their com- 
positions on subjects settled in the Ass^bly. Azad, the fore- 
runner of such poems had already laid the foundations of the 
new movement. Hali was one dt the earliest promoters of it 
and took keen part in those contests. He recited four of his 
earliest poems which were highly appri dated. The masnavis 
BarkAart/ (Rainy Season), Niahat tfmaed (The Pleasures of 
Hope), Munaaara’uBahmO’Inaa/ (a Colloquy between Mercy 
and Justice) and Hubbi Watan (Patriotism)- were redted in 
these Mua^iraa. 

The influences of Gbalib, Shaifta and English translations 
on Half’s poetic career have Men noticed and 

The iaflaenee of influence of Sir 

sir syed Ahmad. Syed Ahmad remains to be considered. Sir 
Syed Ahmad was at this time engaged on 
the laudable object, of regenerating the MubammadtiDs w^ 
were decadent and irresponsive to the needs of the time. 
Haviim noticed Hafl, he asked him to write a poem on 
thefaUenoondition*of the Muhammadans. The famous Musnd- 
dus was the result. It was a' tremendous success, and leapt' into 
sudden popularity. A pastiche imitation of his style was adop^ 
by otlmrs nut' none oould sKdiisve that measure of euooMs wnkh 
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WHS rightly given to HaU. He was at onoe aodaimed aa « 
national poet. He followed the Mnsuddus with other paaeionate 
elegiea on the devaatationa of Delhi, and on the death of Hakim 
Mahmnd Khan in which pictures of past glory are intermingled 
with those of present decadence and lethargy. He took upon 
himself the re/s of a religions preceptor, a preaclier and a re^ 
fwmer. He exhorted his co-religionists in stirring verses to 
gjiri up their loins and to do their oit nobly and selflessly. His 
sympathies were not confined to his community but broadened 
to the Indians in general. His ideals of noble womanhood em- 
bodied in his famous po m Chup-ki-Dad (Tribute to Silence) 
and bis pilriotic lay, the pr.iyer of the widow {Munajat-i-Betea), 
are exquinte. The}* nr ; full of fire, and appeal to all classes 
and communities alike. Towards the latter part of his life his 
utterances grew more philosophic and thoughtful as evident 
from his TarkiO bund called Tauhfaiid Akhwan (The Brethrens’ 
Present). 

Hali was a prolific writer in prose and poetry. He has left 
His works In many works beliind him. His prose writings 
poetry. be considered in anotiier chapter. The 

following is the list of his poems. 

1. Masnavis, on Bigotry and Justice ; on Mercy and Justice ; 
on the Hand of God ; on J^iny Season ” on Patriotism ; and on 
Pleasures of Hope. 

2. Mussudus Hali, the famous Musuddus of Hali, the Ebb 
and Flow Islam.” 

3. Shikwai Hind, ** The Wail of India.” 

4. The Poetical works of Hali, the Diwsin with a long 
. introduction on poetry. 

5. Munajat-i-Bewa, (Widow’s Plaint) and Chup-ki-Dad (Tri- 
bute to Silence.) 

6. . Elegies on the death of Ghalib, Hakim Mahmud Khan, 
Devastation Delhi and Sir Syed Ahmad. 

7. Majmai Nazm Hali, a collection of stray poetical pieces 
of HalL 

8. Majmuai Naam Farsi, a collection of Persian poetry of 
Hali. 

The Masnavis, most of them being colloquies, ore very 
•• The Hasnavis.” popular and have been incorporated in the 
text-^ks of the Universities. They are 
simple, direct, free from exaggeration and \ deep incrustation 
of similes, and metaphors. They preach morality in an attrac- 
tive manner. They inculcate high principles in interesting 
dialogues. The merits and demerits of each controversUHst are ' 
brought out in a narrative form interspersed with allnsions 
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to ancient and modern histories and mythologies. In the mas- 
navi of Mercy and Justice each claims the palm of superiority by 
reciting its own virtues and the vices of the other. In the end, 
Jieason appears as an arbitrator and holds the balance even by 
adjudging both to be complementary to each other. The poem 
(m the Rainy Season is exquisite and charming and contains an 
attractive description of the rains in India in their various phases. 
It describes the benefits of the rainy. weather, the velvet verdure 
of the plains and mountains, the delights of human beings and 
animals. The language is simple, natural and easy. There are 
no dignified Persianised constructions or polyglot words of 
foreign extraction. The style is unadorned and unaffected with 
no preponderance of high fiown imageries and extravagant 
fweign metaphors. They embody the spirit of the* new move- 
ment and mark Mali as one of the pioneers of the new style. 
It is true that they do not attain to a very high water murk 
of poetical distinction but their value lies in their heralding of 
a new order of things and their directing the attention of their 
contemporaries and successors to fresh woods and pastures 
new. 

» • 

Musnddus Hali or the Ebb and Flow of Islam is one of the 
•• Th ■ dd -I- making books of the age. Its populari- 

Hall. t87S?- n!** ty is still unabated and it still finds thousands 
of readers. It was a revelation, a land mark 
in the literary history of Urdu language. A new star swam 
into the ken of Urdu poets, it gave a lead to the national and 
patriotic poems of Indu, and demonstrated the value of the six 
fined stanza as & vehicle for such stirring poems. It found 
many imitators, but none excelled or c^me npto it in fervour, 
in thought, and in expreanon. It is a poem of national re- 
generation, describing the past glories of Islam, the triumphs 
and achievements of its worthy leaders, the ideals and the culture 
of the bygone past, the lethargy and the decadence of the 
present age, tiie degradation of the Mdiamudans in the liv ing 
present. It winds up by a passionate appeid to his coreligionists 
to rouse up and take their proper place ini the history of the 
world, it is at once passionate, soul stirring, full of fire and 
vigonr, brilliance and spontaneous flow, without an effort to 
strive for an effect. It appeals to the old and the young alitr^. 
The success of this new poem was untold. “ It was a trumpet 
call to the Mohammadans to pot their house in order. It 
achieved an immediate soccess on publication. There is no 
other modem Urdu book so well known. It is familiar to every 
' educated Mohammadan in India and many men of the last genera* 
turn knew it by heart. Its chief merit consisted in rafcjiig 
stock of the mitional virtues and vices; like a. reformer Hali 
put all the viirtnes in the post and vioee in the present... . i. The 
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poet goes back to the times uf ignonuioe, the pre- Islamic period 
in Arabia and draws a lurid picture of a sandy and rocky 
country^ isolated from rest of the world, in which the people 
were divided into ■warring tribes and given over to the lowest 
forms of superstition, and idolatory. Into such a world was 
sent the Prophet. The first fruits of his missions were the 
spread of knowledge and truth, the destruction of cruelty and 
religious iutolerance, the Mftening of manners and the raising 
of standard in fact all those virtues the want of which iu modern 
Indian Mohammadtins he satirises in the latter piyrt of his poem. 
A rapid historical survey takes us through the services of Islrm 
in the moral and intellectual world. The Muslims made their 
homes in every dime and country, and have left their traces 
in Spain, Baghdad and tlie country of the Himalayas. The 
causes of the decline are lightly touched.” It extorted its meed 
of praise from the most advcrs.* and hostile critics of Hali. To 
quote Sir Syed Ahmad “ It will be quite appropriate to s.iy 
that this book' starts a new era in our poetry. The clarity, 
the beauty and the flow that characterises it cannot be praised 
too much. It is surprising to find a subject treated with so 
much regard for actualities and with such absence of exaggera- 
tion in far-fetched similes which are the atoek in trade of the 

K iets and poesy and yet so full of effect, elegance, and eloquence. 

any of its stanzas cannot be read without one’s eyes getting 
wet with tears. Anything that springs from the heart appeals 
to the heart . ” This poem was printed and distributed broad* 

cast and it was sung in assemblies, pulpits, mosques, and con- 
ferences. 

In the same strain were composed the Shikxeai Hind and 
•• Shikwa Hind. Qasidai Ghyaaia recalling the splendid past 
1887 A. u. and contrasting it with the d^eneration that 

has set in India. Asceticism had given place to pleasure, simplicity 
to luxury, virility to emasculation, vigour to sloth and lassi- 
tude. Tuey contain pictures in contrast but they have now 
lost much of their force aud point and had been purposely highly 
coloured before to rouse the slumbering community fnnn 
lethargy. 

The elegies on the death of Ghalib, Hakim Mahmud Klmn 
.. uapslaa.” ^ creditable poems. . The Marsia 

on Ghalib is extremely poignant foil of pathos 
and fire. It is lament made metrical. It is remarkable for its 
genuine notq of pathos and sincerity of emotion. It is an 
outburst of pent up feelings of the heart snrchwged with grief. 
Simplicity is the keynote. It is a remarkable achievement which 
enhances the reputation of Hali as a poet The elegy on Hakim 
Mahmud Khan is couched in the same strain as tlm Musnddus 
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and Shikwa. A. jnctore oE the devastation of Delhi is v^ 
Inridly drawn and the fidlen .condition of Mohammadans is 
grapmcally portrayed. 

'*The prayer of a widow” is a remarkable piece in an 

Hunalat-|.Bewa wMch appei* to a lai|^drcle 

1892 A. D- (K readen than the Mnsnddas and Shikwa. 

Reformation in social matters was in the air. 
In Bengal, the cause of widows was championed by Vidyasagar 
abont the same t£me. This poem reveals in a realistic manner the 
woe-begone and pitiable condition of the widow and the wail 
she sends fortii in it is truly heart-rending. It ends with a note of 
resignation. It has been translated into many languages indnd- 
ing Sanscrit. 


“ Ohup-ki-Dad " enlot^es the good qualities of womanhood 
chap-ki-Oad. noble ideals. It was recited 

in Hyderabad Deccan by the author amidst 
thundering applause to a large audience presided over by 
Maharja oh: Kuhan I^rasad the then Premier of the State. It 
u distingniahed for its simplicity, flow, subtlety and directness of 
appml. In these poems Hali aidiieved fhe .distinction of bring 
an Indian poet free from the cramping communal influences. 

The Diwan alona remains to be considered. It comprises 
" Nwan-l-Hsil ** of a long introduction discussing poetry in 
1892 A. 0. abstract, a prriace,'. qitas, ghasals both modem 

and ancient in spirit, quatrains, qasidas, tarkibbands, and 
dboonograms. The introduction deals with various definitions 
and aspects of poetry and covers a large ground. The qitu 
are ethical inculcating some mOTal or high principle in the jpurb 
of a riiort story, or a dialogue. Some of them crystafise thought 
in a beautiful and terse manner. The ghasals only form the 
bulk and are interesting. Of his old ghasals those are induded 
which were apiece with the modem spirit. They evince a 
fre^om from exaggerated bombast of thought and expression. 
The modem ghasals sound a new note and mark the advent 
of a new spirit. They ate full of emotion and feeling and <tften 
maintain a .continuity of thought wihch is one .riE the. features 
of the new form of po^y. The quatrains, a series of crisp 
ejugrams on every variety of subjects, contain words of wisdom 
and impart nsefnl lessons in tellii^ words. In this he follows 
the footsteps hk predecessor. They are widely read and 
mprecuted and have been rendered into English, by Mr. G. E. 
Ward. Hk qasidas do not contain byperboficaf encomk on 
the subject of ok poem but in contradistinction with the old poets 
draw attention to tbrir duties and responsibilities. The ode 
oh the elevation of Mir Usman Ali Khan the Nkam of Hyder- 
abad k an illastration in point . 

U .— 28 
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HaG gives expression to bis literary ideals in the prefiioe 
froieromena to surreys in a comprehensive manner 

Hairs oiwan pnb- the poetry o£ East and West. The introdnc* 
1 shed 1890 A. 0. inagtgj.iy althou{i;h a little superficial. 

Hali tried to affect reformation in Urdu ghazal and enunciated 
many changes both in form and theme. He deprecated the 
ides of celebrating the love of courtesans in ghszals and wanted 
to extend the field o£ ghazal so as to embrace love in its best 
meanings. He tabooed the description of ladies’ toilets. He also 
exhorts the poets to refrain from having gratitnous flings 
against the Sheikhe and Zahids ^he abstemious) the pious 
and the preachers so common in Urdu poetry. The sphere of 
the ghazal should be widened and it may not only contain 
philosophical, snfistic and moral bnt * natural ’ national and 
political themes. The poetic diction shonld be delicate. Words 
and idioms shonld be correctly used. Unfortunately Hali himself 
could not escape the dangers. There should not be any 
preponderance of figures of speech nor shonld they form the 
pivot of verses. The meters, qafias and radifs should be easy 
and sweet and not difScult and bizarre as those adopted by 
Hushaffi, Insha and Shah Nasir. So far as possible the radif 
should be dispensed with. Hali was the first to sing of the 
national decadence in ghazal as in musuddns. 

Hali occupies an unique position in modem Urdu literature, 
importanea of He was the first to reform the ghazal and the 
Haiu qasida. He was the first to demonstrate the 

value of the Mussuddus. He was the first to bewail in ghazal 
and musuddua the fall ai the Muslims from the high state and 
to exhort them to reform. He was the first to write a poem on 
* teuton ’ motherland. He dealt the most formidable blow at 
the traditional style the outstanding features of which were 
artifidality, conventioudiity and insincerity. He was the first 
to adopt, unity of idea and a diction free from convention. 
He w^ the first to introduce political themes in his verses. Along 
with Azad, Hali shares the credit of inaugurating the new 
movement in Urdu poetry.- 

Hali is one of the progenitors of the new style. The out- 
BaU as one of the standing features of his style are * faithfulness 
fonndon of the to nature, freedom from hyperbole in thought 
suTe. snd language, simplidty a^ directness, pathos 

. and genuine emotions. His language is simjde 
and easily comprehenuble. There is a wonderfiiil restraint in 
the use of figures of speech and imageries. There is no effort 
to appear learned and scholarly. His writinga ore diarao- 
terized by spontaneous flow and fardd passion. 
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His defects are that he is occaaiaii^j lax in prosody and 
Hltdefeets. words inooir^y. There is pre- 

ponderance of unfamiliar English wends and 
he unmistakably shows bis love for them to give bis poems a dis- 
tinction in the eyes ot hia compeers. To the punctilious, the 
wrong uae of idioms often mars the beauty of a passage. He 
very rarely goes to the empyrean heights a^ sometimes flounders 
along the moor of doggmrel with the most exasperating shambles. 
The rule dt a reformer and a nationalist sets a limitatipn to his 
works of art. 


literature .is' unchalr 


The importance of Hali in Urdu literature can never be 

nu nMitinn belittled. Besides his position as a prose writer 
Hisposmon. ^ ^ of tbe.leaders of the 

new movement who changed the current of Urdu poetry. He 
ushered in national and patriotic poeihs and his services to foster 
the growth of poems on landscapes and natnre are invahiable. 
He was not only a poet but a reformer, a preacher, and a teacher. 
He freed Urdu poetry frmn its pernicious tendenties, infused 
vigour and gave it a new start. As < a poet he may hot Jb{e 
assigned the foremost rank in Urdupoetry but his j^tion as 
one cf the greatest benefactors of Urau literature is unchalr 
lenged. 

As one of the fathers of the new movement, a pioneer of the 
azad; s dtotm- was dawning on Utdu KteraP 

gaisiieit man of tore, Hohanunad Hussain Asad ranks very, 
letters. Qq jg gQg of the gTMtest of . m^m 

poets, a most distinguished writer <£ racy, piquant, delightfol 
prose, a critic of considerable merit, a great Mucationalirt, a 
clever journalist, a remarkable and an unimitable sty|ht and a 
great authority on mod»n Persian. His services to Urdu Iw* 
gauge are inimense and valuable To him the Urdu poeby 'owes 
&e foundation of the new kind of poetry. He wan In short a 
man of letters in the fullest sense of we wo^. The hk^gnphi^ 
detain of his rather uneventful . — 
section of jffose whidi has greater claims on Assdi His pOetie 
career need only l>e considered here. 

Asad was essentially a poet and had raally a. poetic .tamper^ 
Tbs postieai flashes out in prose and lends,to jt: 

earssr of A^. the charm and dignity of. nuvenifi^ POdtry* 
BftW the son of a friend of Zauq the spirit of poetry waansMPd 
in him by Insoonstiuit association with that muterpoet and other 
great poets of t^ time. He attended with tus Ustad Zanq the. 
poetiod contests hdd in Delhi and benefited immensely >POBi 
as to the nierits and demerits ol oomjKMtioiiSi. 
He was passkmately attached to his poetioel pieoeptv. j«id ' ^ 


uv ita maaaaaai m 

The hipgraphieel 


poet and had really a. poetio tempemr 
.ft flashes oat in prose and leads,to it: 


aso 
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ihflneiioe alli^ to his own poetic temperament moulded Aaad’s 
career m a po^ The Mutiny oE 1857 A.D. came as a sad blow 
and ag^ there was an exodus of poets from Delht People 
went out to escape the tumult to gain a livelihood. Lahore 
afforded shelter to many. Asad, Rai Bahadur Muushi Pyarelal, 
Pandit Mau Phool Mir Munshi, Syed Ahmad the compiler of 'the 
famous Urdu Imcioou Fardhang-i-A^fiay Moulvi Earimuddin and 
Khwaja Altaf Hussain Hali were brought to gather there. ■ At 
the instance of Colonel Holroyd the then Director of Public 
Instruction who was deeply interested in Persian and Urdu, 
Mohammad Hussain Azad founded a- literary society which held 
literary contests every month at the premises of An juman-i- Punjab. 
The object of these literary reunions was to divest Urdu poetry 
of exaggeration and on excessive love for metaphors. A 
departure was made from t^e usual practice for instead of giving 
a refrain as a model only titles of subjects were suggested. Azad 
had already prepared the ground for holding such novel Muahairas 
for in many of the sessions of the Anjuman-i-Punjab under 
whose auspides the contests were held, Azad delivered lectures 
and discoursed in the same strain. In his lecture on “ Thoughts 
on Poetry and poetic themes ” he expatiates on the nature of true 
iraetry, on its essentials and the evils to which it was e3g[)osed. 
in the inaugural address on the opwing of the first session of 
literary contest in May 1874 A.D. he pointed out the defects of 
Urdu poetry, its want of simplidty and naturalness, repetitions 
and exaggerations, its hair-breadth subtleties and far-fetched 
flightfi. He emphasised that Urdu poetry must walk out in the 
sun and free itsdf from the cramping influence of erotic themes 
and rosy boudoirs. He directed poets to tap other sources, to 
have recourse to Bhasha for simplidty, naturalness and effect, 
to European literature f<w directness, usefulness and widening of 
scope. 

Azad pcactistid what he preached. He himself led the way 
Hlapoatte works, by writing many small masnavis on the new 
subjects and various poems in the new style. 
Even when Azad was a small boy he used to write verses. His 
close association with his poetical master Zanq gave a stimulus 
to his poetical activities. After the death of Zonq, Azad also con- 
sulted Aish and composed j^iazals and qasidas and r^ them in the 
mushairas of DdhL None of the poems survived as they were lost 
dnri^ the mutiny. After 1857 A. D. Azad obtained em^yment 
in Jind State and began to write salaam, marsia, qasida, gha^ and 
rubai. Some of those'poems are indnded in the Nazm Azad which 
is a odlectkm of Azade poems published by his eon M. Moham- 
msd.Ibrahim in 189d A. D. In Lahore he la^ the foundation 
of the new Mushaira in which* he read his address on Urdu 
pCMiby and recited his new poems ‘ On the Advent of Ni{^t.* 
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The obacarantietB opposed this heterodoxy and so vehement 
and strong was their opposition that the mushaira enjoyed the 
very brit^ existence o£ only eleven months. Azad was never 
dannted. He continued to wri^ poems in the new style. He 
tried to write Urdu poems on the lines o£ English ones. He aimed 
at giving Urdu garb to English ideas. These poems were never 
translationB but an attempt was made to capture the spirit of the 
origiual. The poem entitled Ubdazni ke live koi sad-i-rah nnftin 
hai (There is no obstacle to enthusiasm) is modelled on but is 
not a translation of Tennyson’s Excelsior. Other poems entitled 
Masnavi Sharafat-i-Haqiqi, Haarfat-Mlahi, Salam Alaik, Jisae 
Ghaho Samjho, Jnghrt^ Tibbi ki Pahaili, Mubarakbad Jashn 
JnbUee, Ek Tare ka Aabiq (A lover of a Star), Mahnat Karo 
are m(»e or less written in the style of English poems. Masnavi 
Hubb Watan, Masnavi Ebuab Aman, Masnavi Dad-i-Insaf, 
Masnavi Widai Insaf, Masnavi Ganj-i-Qinayat, Masnavi Abr-i- 
Karam, Masnavi Zamistan (Winter), Masnavi Masdar-i-Tahsib, 
are some of the masnavis wUch are the product of the new 
age. 

Azsd, before he took to the new style, wrote ghazals and qasi* 
His IT ***’-** qasi- das. They are conventidnal and written accord- 
das. ing to the canons of such compositions. The 

ghazals are however sprightly and have force and are snfistic 
in character. The qasidas are extravagantly laudatory in the 
approved style of old Urdu poets. These compositions relate to 
an earlier stage in the development of Azad’s art. 

Azad along with Hali wrote many new poems on phenomena 
His new poems. oE nature, love of dne’s couutry and various other 
topics. Meunavi, Shabd-Qadr which describes 
the advent of night and which he read along with his inaugural 
addi-ess at the mushaira kt May, 1874, A. D. is a master piece 
which can compare favourably with the best modern productions. 
It is powerful with pretty pictures of vivid description. It has 
a friidty of diction and commendable restraint in the use of 
imageries. The pen pictures of tiie student, the ^tty shop- 
keeper and the thi^f are interesting. In JHatMvi Mubi Watan 
he strikes a new line and illustrates ^ his meaning by anecdotes 
both historical and fandfnl. Matnavi Khuab Aman is exceedingly 
well written and contains some fine truths in foroeful langnay. 
Masnavi Ate Karam deab with rainj^ season and belongs to 1^ 
same category of poems as Hali’s BarlAa ritu. The ^ to the 
Queen Victoria . on the Jubilee is .characterised by simplicity, 
fervour and elegance and is a model of simple style. His 
Masnaffl entitled Subah Umeed (the Dawn of Hope) contains 
bifiliant idetures of beauties of Hatuie and graphic desoriptums 
of the actxritiM of hum. The beantifnl and faithfol renaering 
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6t the Bong of the Flower GHrl in Lytton’s Last Days Pompdi 
in riegant Urdu is simply exquisite and shows' his great powers 
to the best advantage. 

Asad was not so intensely devoted to poetry as Hali. Asad 
His llmitottoBs had his limitstions as a poet. Hali came 
as a poet. under the influence o£ Sir Syed and became a 

national bard bewailing the decadent condition of the Moham- 
madans and exhorting them to be worthy of their past glorious 
traditions. Asad had a more literary bent and he shot forth 
as an educationist, a journalist and a critic. He saw the needs 
of the' time and he sacrificed his inclinations to his convictions 
in a certain degree. His life may thus be called a life of ‘ literary 
martyrdom.’ He did not give vent to his poetic soul fmr his 
genius lay essentially in prose and also that he saw the needs of 
the country and his countrymen. His pent up'fervonr found an 
outlet in bis prose which is never prosaic but ia always rich, racy 
and piquant. 

The outstanding qualities of his poetic style are sponta* 
Hte style. neous flow of langnam and thought, freedom 

from exaggerated bombast, beauty of description, elegance of 
diction, apt use of idiom, flight of imagination, sincerity, skilful 
technique and charm of style. 

The position of Azad as a poet is unchallenged titongh scant 
Azad's position jnstice has been done to him prejudiced and 
as a poet. carping critics who looked with wfavour at 

his literary heresies which were a revolt from established conven- 
tions. He is the founder of the new form of poetry which took 
the succeeding age by storm. 'He was one of the pioneers of the 
new movement and did more ^n others to pc^nlarise it. Along 
with Hali he shared the glory of ushering in the new order tn 
things which had such a far reaching and momentous influence 
on tfre career of Urdu litmwture. 

Mobammdd Ismail was a resident of Meerut and was born on 
Ismail. 12th November 1844 A. D. He entered into 

1844-1917 A.D. the Education Department at l!^ early age of 

sixteen and was employed in its ofiBoe. After a while, he got 
promotions and was appdnted a Head Moulvi of Persian and 
served as such at Saharanpur and Meerut. In 1888 A. D., he 
was transferred to the Central Normal School, A«a, whens he 
staW for about 12 years and retired on pennon in 1899 
A. D. He came back to Meerut and lived a life of letter^ 
leisure. He was .ma4.e a Khan Sabeb in recognition of his 
Uterary and meritorious sehrioes. He ^ed on' 1st November 
19i7A. D. 

During bis stay at Agra, llohammad Ismail compiled many 
Urdu Readers and Prii^arB fpr the lower Urdn dnMes.whioh 
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were approved and prescribed by the Goverament 'lnd continued 
to be in the cnrricala for many years. They were extremely 
simple, instructive and attractive. They were admirably soited 
for TPnim boys and ^Is. What Azaa did for the Pim^ 
Ismail did for the Imited Provinces in a greater degree. The 
readers were distin^ished for their flow and simplicity of style 
language and snbject. The writing of easy primers was his 
metier and he has not been surpassed as yet. 

Ismail Was^ a poet and a prose writer of consideraable merit. 
The outstanding quality of his style wasperspicuity. Whatever 
he wrot& was luminous and simple. ' Eie was a master of both 
styl os olden and modern. He has tried every species of vmie 

he has distinguished himself. He has written erotic, poli* 
tical, moral, social and ‘ natural * verses and be has acquitted 
himself creditably. Monlvi ShibU held him in high esteem and 
ranked him next to HaU. His ktUiyat was published in 1901 
and <!onti^ his poems both ancient and modern. His ghazals 
aro snflstic and bear an impress of -his genius. They show 
his mastery in verse technique. Ismail was a sufi and was a 
spiritual pupil of Hazrat G-hos AU Saheb of Panipat. His modem 
{neces are admirable and forecast the excellence achieved by some of 
the present day first class writers. He wrote with success in 
Urdu blank verse and his experiments with other verse-forms 
behr witness to his skill and talents. He improved the ghaaal by 
giving prominence to sufistic and moral themes in el^;ant 
language. He also wrote oopionriy on moral and ethical subjects 
and introduced beautiful stories ‘ to point a moral and adorn 
a tale’ as was the practice of old roets. Some of the fables in 
JSsop's tales are thus presented in me garb of poetry. Ismail 
also was a keen communal poet Uke Hali, Shibli and Naaur 
Ahmad. He wrote a long poem on the Fort of Agra in which 
he deecribm the rise and decadence of the Muslim community 
and also pointed the patih of progress. As a poet describing the 
phenomena of nature Ismail was distinctly successfifl. 

'Ismail had other works in hand. He wiriied to write a Urdu 
gmunmar and a Urdu dictionary on modem lines and has* left 
the manusaripts which are said to be preserve in his fitmily. He 
had alsa undertaken to write a biography and a critique on the 
works of Amir Ehosru and had annotated one of Ids poems, 
MaBU|vi Qhran-ns-Sadain, when deatii cut short his activities. 
He also wished to write a history of Urdu literature and lan- 
guage but it wiM never more than begun. Ismailhaa an honoured 
place amongst the modem writers.and iF* conspicnoua exampM. 
of the admirable blsndiAg of tite old and modem styles. 

Mnnshi Dorga Sahai Saiiar; poetically sumanied Samr 
^ ^ esponents of the 

■ new moveinentia Uidn poetiy. He was one 
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ita ^wart who led Uie way. He came from JehaiiA- 
M a town m the Dutnct of Pilibhit and was horn in 1873 A. D. 

ne wag a born poet of a very high ordor and ownbined in himself 

S. ^ toe best in the old and the new iypeg of poetry. 
The fresh a^ high thoughts and the pure, an^ tte Skie 
emotu^ of the new age with the love for motherland are blmided 
vath the pl^aot iSeries and terse and compact expression 
<rf Ae old. He avoids the chaiybdis of bald oommonplaw style 
of the new age as also the scyUa of impure sentiments and con- 
^taoml treatoOTt ^ the old. In hm artistic treatment is 
eombined wim fresh snbhme and patriotic thoughts with the 
exoellenoe aot seen hithertofore in Urcra poetry. 

saror.thaman. hv^ a life of complete absorption in poetry. 
He WB thoroughly immersed in it, dead to aU other things^ the 
world. His every movement was dedicated to poetry. He was 
extremely liberal and never cared to think of to-morrow. Hence 
he was always in straitened drcumstances but poverty did not 
seem to chm his noble He had no party prejudices and 

commuMl differences. There was no show or ostentation in his 
Me and his mode of Kving was extremely simple even ascetic 
There was nothing of sneak abont him and his vices were allied 
to hto virtue, ^ thoughtlessness for his comforts orginated 
in his careless bonhomie temperament which disdained attention 
to Dtouetary n»ttm. One of his failings was wine which like 
Ghahb him on to higher flights and lent wings to his 

fancy. Drink was bis bane, and ultimately ruined his eweer as 
a poet and cut sh^ a budding life of great promise before it had 
fully blossmned. He died m 1910 A. D. at the young age of 37. 

The outotanding characteristic of Samr’s poetry is the 
^teV’of thS POftiroyal of the sad and the pathetic. He is 
mthetie. the master of the tragic. His temperament was 

closely allied to gnef, despondency and gloom. Like Mir. Sarur’s 
life was not one long joy. There is a real note of sorrow. There 
is nothing of conventionaUly abont hitr^ . 

Sarur is the author of numerous poems which have been 
published in two collections. The Zamana Press pn Mi> h e d the 
poem which appeared in the Zamana under the title of A%um- 
iiana-i-Sarur and the Indian Press published a selection of bis 
poems in a volume entitled Jam-i-Sarur, Much of bis work is 
lost or sold away to puny poets for paltry lemuneraiion and 
which was subsequently published under thier own Qq 

the death of Sarur correspondence was published which clearly 
proved that at least one poet, taking advantage of Samr’s poverty 
oommissimied him to write various kinds of poems for him whiA 
he sent out to the world as his own. This publication of the 
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oorrespondenoe caused a great scaudal and exposed tlie wajs of 
poetasters who lacking in poetic talent but having plenty of 
money pass off as poets preying on the thoughts of others. 

Sarur is eminently patriotic and his poems are of considerable 
The patrlotle merit, ile is not a singer for a particular 
poems of Samr. community or a sect. He is the real national 

poet of India. He not only appeals to his coreligionists but to 
the wider -Indian public. The most notiible of these poems are : 
Khak-irioatan (The Dust of the Motherland), Urus-i-Hubbi- 
Wa/an (the Bride of the Love of the Country), HasreU-v-uxUan 
(the Longing of the Country). Yad-Uvoatan (the Memory of the 
Country), Madard-Hind (Mother India). Madard-H in d seems 
to be an echo of the famous Bande Mataram song of Bankim 
Chandra. Ail these poems burn with a genuine love for the 
country and breathe lofty and ennobling sentiments. These 
poems are directly patriotic but many of his love poems also bear 
the imprint of his love for the country. His Gvl-o-Bulbid-ka- 
Fisana or Story of Rose and Nitingale, Sham-o-Parwana or 
Moth and the Candle all treat of this elevated theme in one form 
or other. . 

Next rank his historical and religious poems. Pathos, 
Historieal and sincerity, eloquence, spontaneity and forceful 
reilgrioas poems. flow are some of the features of this kind of 
^ms. Padmanif Padtmm-ki^Chita or Funeral of Padmani, 
Sitaji-JdrGiria-o-Zari or the Lament of Sita, Maharaja Daahrath- 
ki-Beqarari or the Tribulations of the Maharaja Dasratb, Jamuna, 
Ganga or the Ganges, Priyag-ka-Sangam or the Confluence at 
Allahabad, Sati, Nur Jahati-ka-Mazar or the Tomb of Nur 
Jabau, Ha»rat-i-Didar ‘ Longing for the Vision ’ and Nal-o- 
Damayanti are all replete with noble reflections and breathe an 
atmorahere of sorrow, sincerity and genuine passion. Jumna 
and Ganga are splendid performances and are cUstingnished by 
the loftiness of thought, depth of emotion, earnestness of puiv 
pose, command over technique, foroefulness of description and 
extraordinary flow of verse. They assuredly rank as first class 
poems. lu * Jumna ’ quaint references to old Hindu history <are 
very pleasing. 

Another remarkable characteristic of Samr which distinguishes 
SarnKa employ* flixn from bis cmupeers is that he demon* 
wo^s " “ Btrated the beauty <ff Hindi wcnrds and wove 

them with striking and pleasing effect in Urdu verses.- In his 
relig^iu poems he has skilf^y used words of indigenous, origin 
which are very sweet and full of harmony and colour. His leli* 
gious poems are very clever, and appeal .to Hindus with great 
force. His scenes from the Bamayana and old mythology are 
ainguliurly effective. 
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Sanir is seen at hu beat in poems which hare sorrow for 
Hii moariirai their themes. Divar-i-KuKan or the Decaying 
poain** Wall, HavnU-irShabab or the Remts of Youth, 

Andoh-i-Glturbat or the Tribulations of Exile. Mwghan-i-Qia/aa 
or the Ensnared Birds, Yad-i-Tiflee Memories of Childhood, 
Bvlbid-ha-FisatM, Hasrat-i-Didar^ Matam-t\drtu or the Dirge of 
the Longing, Murgh-i-Sayyad or the Enlnared Bird and the 
Fowler are mournful thren^es. 

Sarur’s knowledge of English was limited 'but he was an 
Sard’s poems adept at translations. Like a true poet he en* 
tauons?" tered into the spirit of the compositions and his 

poems which are based on those of others read like original ones. 
His translatioiui are numerous and can number at least twenty. 
In some he has borrowed only the leading theme and has dressed 
w his thoughts in attractive garb of his own making. Murghabi 
Tarana-i'^uab or Song of Dream, Baehcha aur HUd or Child 
and the Crescent, Mutala-i-Kutb or Books, Karzar-i-Htuti or Battle 
of Life, Umeed aur Tifii Hope and Childhood," Mautam-i- 
Sarmadca-Akhri Gulab or the Last Rose of the Winter, all testify 
to his great ix)etic powers and high imagination. Some of bis 
poems in this vein are original. Bir bahuti and KoU or Cuckoo aie 
exquisite performances and attain a high watermark of excellence. 

Sarur was never a dry preacher and seldom moralized. He 
* the inflicted a sermon or a homily. He was 

^ems of Saror* u po®<! aod everything afterwards. But 
his poems achieve the object of art. Zan-i-Khuzhkhu or Wife with 
amiable qualities. Be Sabalid-Dunya or Transitions of the 
World, Ada-i-Sharm or blandishment of Modesty are some of his 
poems which abound in noble sentiments in artistic manner. 

Sarur was a great poet of greater promise. His mind was ai- 
ms ease In writ- ways on the alert. He could write with great 
intr poems ’■ ease and fluency for his practice was great and 

he was endowed with a poetic gift of high order. 

His favourite vehicle for verse was mussuddns or Six-lined 
Hussuddus. Stanza which be used with great effect. He 

also used many other forms such os mukhammas, tarjihbond, 
tarkibband, tazmin, quida, qita, masnavi, rubai, and ghazal. 

The characteristics of his poems are : genuine fire, a true 
The eharaeteris- portrayal of nature and emotions, loftiness of 
ues of hU Poems, thought, a charming style, a searching study of 
the recesses and dark nooks of human heart, a fecundity of 
thoughts, and consummate skill to draw them in artistic language, 
a wme knowledge of various subjects, aixl chastened feelings. 
Sarur’s powers of poetry are remarkable. He luul considmmle 
vigour and flow and was a master artist both in original compo* 
siticms and translations. 
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Saror was careleaa of hia reputation aa a poet. He never 
Hla poaltlon. to {ijg vocation with great aeriouaneaa. 

A bottle of wine waa dearer to him than hia fome aa a poet 
Some of hia inartiatio and clumay work can be attributed to thia 
pemicioua habit. But bad work ia reduced to a minimnni in him 
and he ia more even than hia contemporarieB. Even the moat 
carping critics have acknowledged him a master of verse and 
paid flattering tributes to his poetic genius. He had no very high 
message to delhrer but as a writer of modem verse be ranks 
very high and ia one of the foremost poets of his age. 

Nadir Ali Khan, poetically aumamed Nadir, was one of the 
„ . enthusiastic supporters of the New School of 

poetry. He carried on the traditions of Azad 
and Sarur and wrote many remarkable pieces of poetry in the 
new style. His verses were chariicterized by genuine pathos 
lofty thoughts and love of the mother land. He was a student 
of Byron and Thomas More and wanted to import Western 
ideals of poetry in Urdu by writing simply and eloquently. 
Some of his remarkable poems are Shataai-o-Parwana (Candle 
and the Moth), Shuai Ummeed (Ray of Hope), Paikar-i-Bezaban 
(Tongueless Form) and FUsa/a-i-Shairi or Philosopny of Poetry. 
He a burning love for India and wrote some poignantly 
touching verses such us Muquddaa Sar Zamin (Holy Land) and 
Madir-i’Hind or Mother India. Besides this he is the author 
of a Musnavi entitled Lada Rukh. He died early at the age of 
45 in 1912 A. D. and did not thus fulfil the promise that he bad 
given by his simple, eloquent and charming verses full of fire 
and emotion. 

Akbar was one of the greatest personalities of his age. He 
Akbar : 1846- was a founder of* a new kind of poetry and in 

1921 A. 0 . his sphere he reigned supreme. He was inimil* 

able and unapproachable in his art. He was a poet of a very 
high order, a moralist and satirist of great eminence, a sufi and 
a spiritualist, a writer of delightful letters, a critic of literature, 
society and administration and a wit and humourist of brilliance 
and conspicuous merit. 

Syed Akbar Husain Risvi was born on 16th November, 1846 
Hii iifS* parents not in affluent circumstances. 

He received early education in madrasas and Ghivemment Schools. 
In 1866 A. D. he passed the Pleader’s Examination in the lower 
grade and was appi^ted a Naib Tahsildar. In 1870 A. D. 
he was taken up in High Court as a 'Miaal Khavoan. In 1872 
A. D. he passed tiie Pleader’s Examination in the Higher Standard 
and set up as a fdeader till 1880 A. D. when he again 
Government service as a MunsifE. In 1888 £, D. he became a 
Subordinate Judge and in 1894 A. D. be rose to the post of a 
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Small Causes Court Judge. He retired, bsTing been honoured 
by the Gk>vemment with the title of Klian Bahadur. He was also 
a Fellow of the Allahabad- University. He lived a life of lettered 
leisure and composed copiously on all subjects. He died in 
September, 1921 A. D., deeply mourned by all. 

As a man Akbar was very genial and gregarious. He had 
As a man. always a laugh, a joke or a witty remark on his 
lips. He was the life of the sodety in which he moved. He was 
exceedingly entertaining and had a fund of witty and humourous 
anecdotes with which he regaled his companions. He had grand 
manners, courtesy, sincerity, sympathy and hospitality. He 
however lacked the courage of his conviction and had not moral 
courage in the same degree as was demanded by a man of his 
personality and position. Often be would invoke the help of 
‘ policy ’. His letters to his various friends, Hasan Nizami, 
Aziz Lucknavi, Daya Narayan Nigam, Ahsan Maraharwi and 
others reveal the true man. He often did things which were not 
expected of him because he did not want to embarrass his position 
and that of others. He was a Sunni but he had no antipathy 
for Shias. He was a staunch Mohammadan but be bad no in* 
tolerance and bigotry. The serenity of bis later life was marred 
by ill'health and sad bereavements. He lost bis wife and his 
dearly beloved eon Hashim who was an inspirer of his muse. 
Akbar was a born poet and had considerable practice. He showed 
The poetleal signs of genius. He wrote verses when 

career of he was very young. He submitted his poems 
Akbar. £gp correction to Ghulam Hussain Waheed, a 

pupil of Atish. In his youth he had learned deeply and widely 
of Persian and Arabic and the knowledge stood him in great 
stead. During his official career he studied English and attained 
to a considerable proficiency. Akbar’s poetical career extended 
over a long period. He himself divided it into five periods. 

The first period is from early boyhood to 1866 A. D. and 
First period- is the period of bis early compositions. He 
1866 A. 0. is mainly a ghazal-writer. The ghazals are 

all written a la modt. This is the period of his apprentioesliip. 
He writes after the approved style of Lucknow schools or 
Durban poets. His muse is attempting its first flights. The 
ghazals are those which were recited in mushairas. They are 
orthodox compositions treating of subjects forming the stodc 
in trade of poets and which were applauded in assemblies. 
His early verses though occasionally treating of dissipation and 
sensual love are marked by beauty and grace, elegance of diction 
and spontaneity. They show great promise though artificial- 
ity is not absent. 
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The second period extends from 1866 to 1884 A. D. Emotion 
Second period has more play. Sincerity is more often re- 
1866 to 1884 A. D. quidtioned. llere is a distinct note of 
genoineness in verses. There is more polish and refinement. 
The touch is more certain. Common place themes such as were in 
vogue ore dimiuisliing though not utterly discarded. Artificiality 
is giving place to reality. Personality is breaking the firm 
bonds of conventionality. The muse is casting off its swaddling 
clothes. The poetry is emerging from its chrysalis stage. 
Ghazals still engage his minds. There is a distinct advance in 
art, feeling, style and diction. 

The- third stage from 1885-1908 A. D. marks a still greater 
Third period - progress. The poet has now a perfect mastery. 
1884-1908 A. D. gg doeg grope or falter but advances with 
confidence. He writes with the skill and ease of a great Ustad. 
The period of experiment and apprenticeship is long over. 
There is no hesitation, no wobbling. Ghazals still predominate. 
Humour and wit are dominating his compositions and bid fair to 
achieve a great triumph. Satire has made its appearance. 
Ghazals have discarded the shell of libertinism sensuality and 
conventionality, lliey have now an ethical note. Gfreater 
attention is paid to inventiveness and humour. Morality and 
spirituality are marked and outstanding features of his composi- 
tion. But the ghazals have not ceased to be ghaizals in character 
spirit and language, nor do they flagrantly outrage the prindples 
and cannons laid down for ghazals. The verses of these periods 
have been included in Euliyat Awwal (First) and Doyam 
(Second). 

The fourth period from 1909 to 1912 A. D. sees a great 
The fourth period advance in the direction in which Akbar was 
1909 to 1912 A. D proceeding. It is not essentially different from 
the last one. It is in fact the fulfilment of the previous period. 
Akbar is fast becoming the ' iManvl Asr ’ the mouth piece of his 
age. Ghazals in the real sense of the word are losing his hold 
on him. He is growing more philosophical in his utterances. 
He is stiU sjeking the aid of humour, wit and satire to express 
his opinious and to expound his vi.{ws on current topics and 
western civilization. Wit and humour are not held in leash Imt 
given full play. There is a great number of ethical, B(nritnal, 
philosophical and political poems of this period, llie erotic 
element has not altogether disappeared. The whisper of love has 
not been silenced though it is frequently drowned by the 
roar of politics. Akbar is now a perfect master of his craft. His 
genius mu ripened. The flow has not exhausted itself. Ideas 
abound. Inventiveness has not been crushed by the skill in 
verse— teehniqne. Firash nooks are searohed and ^explored. 
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Qaaint and attractive rhymes and double rhymes are more 
frequently employed. New similes are commandeered. Sufism 
and spirituality are tightening their grip. The garb is still that 
of humour and wit. 


The fitb period may be said to extend from 1912 to 1921 
The flrth period A. D. Some of his verses have been published 
1912 to 1921 A.D. in Kuliyat Soyam or Third Dewan. Erotic ele- 
ment has been reduced to a minimum. The poems arc mostly 
political, ethical, spiritual or humourous in character. They mark 
the triumph of Akbar’s genius. It is true that there is not that 
elasticity, buoyancy and exhilaration as in the foregoing periods. 
Akbar has grown more philosophical, has imbibed deeply of 
sufism and has grown extremely wise. Life has a meaning for 
him. He has turned into a thorough-paced sufi. His verses are 
bis maxims serving as vehicles for carrying some lesson or rule 
of conduct for the present times. Akbar during this period 
wrote copiously. It was a moat fertile period and he has left 
verses which could be enougli for two more Kuliyats. He- also 
wrote verses which were kept confidential and were never meant 
for publication because either they were extreme in views or 
indecorous in character. Before bis death he wrote Grandhi 
Namah which is in verse the history of the non-cooperation move- 
ment. In his political wisdom he did not think it safe and 
advisable to publish them so as not to compromise himself or 
embarrass others. 


His 

works. 


His published works comprise of three Kuliyats. Two were 
published published in Akbar’s lifetime and the third 
one was published by his son after bis death. 
It is expected that one more Kuliyat would be published. 

Akbar was a prolific writer of letters. He had numerous 
correspondents to whom he wrote frequently 
s e OPS. copiously. His letters to Hasan Niz imi of 

Delhi, Daya Narain Nigam, Ahsan Maraharwi and Aziz Lucknavi 
have been published. They reveal the real man and his life’s 
history could be constructed from the materials supplied by the 
letters. The letters are delightful and have the merit of epigram- 
matic beauty but they could not be said to possess tbe same 
charm, elegance and breeziness as those of Ghalib. 

Akbar was not a prose writer and has left no work in prose 
except his letters and bis contributions to the 
H a prose. Oudn Punch and other magazines of tbe time. 

His articles are readable. The Ondh Punch served as an excellent 
training ground for his humour. 

Akbar’s ghaisais are characterized by beauty of diction, every 
day idioms, flow, • • 

spontaneity, quaint 


Bis vhazals 


wa. vsa\«viWAA| 

flight of fancyj sincerity, 
rhymes and piq uant 
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similes. The ephemeral character o£ the world, the -instability o£ 
human grandeur, the transitoriness o£ the pleasures o£ the world 
and the bitter sting that tliose pleasures leave behind have fitly 
been sung by him. Pathos, sorrow, and despair also came in for 
their share. Akbar’s £ame does not however rest on his ghazals. 
Though admirable in themselves, they only reveal a facet o£ his 
versatile genius. 

Akbar is chiefly known by bis wit, humour and sarcasm 
Akbar's wit and stringed in golden verses. He had served his 
humour. period o£ probation in Oudh Punch. He had 

however soon outgrown the conventional type o£ humour not 
very subtle and refined as £ound in its pages. Akbar was largely 
endowed with this beautiful gift at his birth. The times in 
which he lived, the conditions of the society in which he moved 
helped him. to cultivate it with success. It furnished a new sphere 
for his inventive genius and he readily annexed it for his special 
use. He attained to a very high degree of excellence and his 
mediocre imitators found a very high standard in him, and a very 
difficult model in his verses. He united in himself the humour 
of a born humourist and the skill of a practised post. The third 
period marks a triumph of his powers when he wrote with force 
and skill and composed witty verses for the sake of wit alone. 
With the advance in life he ceased to be purely and utterly 
humourous. His strength declined but he retained the control 
even to his last days wonderfully well. Wit and homour wore 
not indulged for their own sake. They began to be used as a 
cloak to disguise some truth political or spiritual. Humour was 
a means to an end not an end itself. Instead of having toyed 
os a mistress it was utilized as a slave though with courtesy and 
consideration. Purely humourous verses diminished as Akbar 
•advanced in age. 

The following are the chief ingredients of Akbar’s humour 
Ingredieots of myj Quaint and fresh similes are picked 
humour. common observation ; they are not far 

fetched but taken up from near surroundings and invested with 
a new meaning. New peculiar rhymes and double rhymes are 
culled from Hindi, English and U^u. The use of old words in 
novel senses, undreamt of before, contribute to the effect. It is 
also achieved by the use of common place and debased words 
which were despised and which formed no part of poetical vocabn* 
lary, by investing them with new grace, charm and meaning. A 
new vocabulary is created in which wor^ have peculiar meaning. 
The names of Kallu, Sallu, Pirn, Bnddhu, Nariban and Jummim 
stand for various meanings and are adroitly used with effect in 
his verses. Ordinary words which are too bumble and low to be 
used in poetry, such as Gitpit (confused tailk in English) Fsltn 
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(unneoessary) are fittingly and creditably used to heighten the 
effect of the TerBe. Even bazar idioms wliich are not current 
coin and may sound indecorous to orthodox ears are skillfully 
woven. Words having the same sense, bearing on the same 
meaning and appropriate to the subject such as in the school of 
Nasikb nut with a different object, are employed. There is a 
play on the meaning of the word either in English, Hindi or 
Urdu. Sometimes such words are of English origin and have not 
gained entree or currency in Urdu speaUng world. Words are 
clipped to yield different and various meanings. Fanciful 
meanings are woven round words. . Ingenuity is the hall-mark of 
such verses. There is no emotional value. Cleverness and 
adroitness are to be admired. Dexterity is the most outstanding 
feature. Beauty and grace lie in their construction. The 
tricks and quips are indulged to provake a laughter or evoke 
a smile. 

Akbar’s humour is not buffonery. It is subtle and refined 
Akbar’s humour with the golden thread of sound sense running 
and lu provtnee. jn it. It is an exposition of some truth, ethical, 
social, educational, cultural, moral, political, or spiritual. Words 
and sense are so well commingled that they form a harmonious 
whole. The preaching is never dry ; the jokes are never flippant. 
The words are wedded to the sense. The sphere of humour is 
very wide aud extensive. It is no respecter of persons or posi- 
tions. Current topics and politics are its special departments. 
Western civilization and its progress in India furnish innumerable 
subjects for its hits. Social evils, educational and religious short- 
comings are its butts. Its targets are rich and poor, lettered and 
unlettered Englishmen, Indians and Turks, Hindus and Moham- 
madans, Sunnis and Shias. Politics however engrossed his 
attention and some of his utterances though ostensibly very 
frivdous' and flippant are masks for some great bitter truth and 
trenchantly unpalatable criticism. They are veiled home-thrusts. 
He has also topical verses, hence the universal appeal in his 
compositions. 

Akbar bad a special vocabulary of his own. Miss, Sheikh, 
Akbar's speelal Syed Saheb, Camel, Cow, Cathedral, Mosque, 
voeabulapy. Temple, Idol, College, Brahman, Lala and such 

other words had speciaf significance in his verses. Miss stands 
for the attractiveness and alluring character <ff western civiliza- 
tion. Sheikh is Hie orthodox Mobammadan adorned with the 
outward emblem of Mnsnlman and Quranic culture but untouched 
by its spirit. Syed Saheb is either a direct allusion to Sir Syed 
who had all engrossing love for western institutions and educa- 
tions or refers to the supporters of Aligarh movement. Camel 
carries ns back to the times in Arabia and to tbe Muslim’s brilliant 
past. Cow refers to the question of Hindn-MusUm Unity. 
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. His so-called political Terses are o£ two kinds. To the first 
His * poiuieai Uod belong all those which are frankly fiirolons. 
verses . They are jokes first and every other thing after- 
wards. A witty thought is presented in suitable language for 
the sake of wit. The only aim is to elicit laughter. To the 
second kind belong those verses which contain political truths, 
which expound his views and which express bis indignation and 
condemnation. Wit and humour, sarcasm and irony are not let 
slipped from hand but their aid is sought to. sugar the pill, soften 
the harshness, and cloak the meaning. To the uninitiated the 
joke appeals and he laughs ; to the man familiar with Akbar’s 
thought and expression it is fraught with meaning. He dives 
deep tind picks up the pearl of some truth. Both enjoy, and 
hence the universality of his appeal. In politics he points to the 
real character of the institutions of the west. They are all snares 
set up to trap the spirituality of Indians. Political fwhto are 
liuks forged to strengthen the chain of servitude. They are 
baits to catch the unwary. Government schools are the work- 
shops to manufacture clerks and to perpetuate slavery. They 
rivet the bonds tighter and tighter. ,The, Criminal Investiga- 
tion Department is ‘ infallible ’ and can never err and so Akbar 
has employed it to search the long lost ‘ waist ’ of the belov- 
ed. He has a.report ready to the oft repeated charge of Euro- 

B ians about Islam that it was preached at the point of the sword. 

e counters by saying that Europe has employed the gun and 
the whole paraphernalia of western institutions to seize money and 
to reduce peopk into eternal servitude. These verses need, not be 
taken to mean Akbar’s own opinions. Akbar was not a politidan 
in any sense. He had not studied the science us a student. He 
had terved the British (Government long and meritoriously in 
various capacities. He was a Government pensioner and had the 
title of Khan Bahadur. By bis poetry he was a privileged person. 
He could striug a thought in verse ana it does not matter whe- 
ther the thought was his property or the property of others. It 
was the fancy that matterra. Akbar sometimes wrote for and 
sometimes-against the Gkrvernment simply beca^ he was a poet 
who saw humour in the situation and turned it into the gold of 
his verse. His opiiuons as found in the verses are not the con- 
sidered opinions of a thonghlf ul man. There is much inconisis- 
tenoy. Akbar was extremely cautious by nature and did not 
like to hazard an opinion which would land him into trouble. He 
is a poet first and everything afterwards. His function was to 
please first and voice the sentiments aftowards. He seises the 
weak point -of any camp and sings it in his verses, in a terse 
epioramatio and humourous wav. Sometimes he praises tim 
laudable efforts of the Mohammaiuns to acquire weetita lesniim, 
at otiieishe eondemns them as leading to agnostkiem d&: 
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r^id of religion. His Verses should not be taken too seriously. 
He is a privileged joker and jokes with the freedom of a licensed 
jester. ■ He has topical humourous verses. He does not propound 
problems but hits off with a few epigrammatic verses. It is 
true that some of his verses have great subtlety about them. 
They yield tons of meaning when wrung to do so. In their 
implications they connote things not ordinarily visible to the 
casual reader. The solution of the political ills according to 
Akbar was to acquire strength. Beggary and cringing, crying 
and fretting were useless and of no avail. It was a frittering of 
energy and a sign of weakness. He has adroitly hinted at many 
of the activities of the Congress, the wi'aknesses of the extremists’ 
camp and the shortcomings of the bureaucratic rule. These reflec- 
tions are thickly veiled in quaint similies and provoking metaphors. 
To the casual reader they supply a fund of merriment on current 
topics ! to the wise they expound a truth. His verses have in 
them * more than what meets the ear ’. His recondite meaning, 
his inuendoes, his veiled sarcasm and his thickly cloaked contempt 
did not always escape notice and the Government hsid to warn 
Akbar during the Great War and Cawnporc Mosque riot to be 
careful of what he composed and published. His verses wielded 
great influence and were on the lips of everybody. They were 
intelligible to the merest villager as to the most refined towns- 
man, to the veriest illiterate as to the most learned. Each drew 
meaning according to his ability. They made a universal appeal.' 
The bounds of Urdu and Hindi vanished in him and the purist 
of Hindi read and admired him to the same extent as the lover of 
Persianlzed Urdu. In the sphere of politics and morality Akbar 
assumes the role of a national poet. He animadverts his own 
people for losing sight of national culture and national ideals and 
falling a willing victim to the snare of foreign institutions. Akbar 
however is an optimist and believes in the ultimate -victory of 
spiritualism over materialism. The cure for political ills, he 
thought, was devotion to God and implicit belief in His Providence. 

Akbar was bom when India was in the throes of a new birth. 
Akbar as a The wine of western learning went into the 
sMie V. ° Indians and destroyed their mental equipoise. 

A . great change swept over the great country. Western civiliza- 
tion with all its glamour attracted the eye and affected the bead. 
Indians were thoroughly Europeanised. Such anglicised Indians 
made a special point to despise indigenous culture and old ideals. 
They treated with contempt everything that was Indian. European 
names, dresses and food were adopted. English style of living was 
preferred. English speech was considered a mark of high culture. 
Everything European was thought to be superior. The oonqnmxirs 
had thoroughly vanquished the conquered.. A spirit of irreverenoe 
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and ioonoclasm pervaded. Indian things and culture were the herit* 
age of slavery. Everything that bore the hall-mark of Europe was 
welcomed blindly. At last men of foresight became aware of the 
impending danger and heralded a note of caution. They cried 
halt. They saw rocks ahead. Bengal was the greatest sufferer. 
The conservation found a champion and a heroin Bankim Chan* 
dra Chatterji who satirised the anglicised Babu in his powerfuL 
and entertaining novels. Down right scathing criticism would 
not have been so effective. Trenchant sarcasm could achieve 
much and was made use of by Bankim Babu and Akbar. The 
follies are laughed at, the mannerisms and the vanities are ridicul- 
ed. The method is that of ‘ Reduetio ad abaurdum ’ in both. 
Akbar however occasionally overshot himself and missed the 
mark- He maintained no sense of proportion and often wanted 
to tear out western civilization root and branch. He 
failed to move trith the times and frequently refused to believe 
in the lasting influence of occidental culture in India. Hence 
his extreme conservatism did not carry all his listeners with him 
and consequently his reputation as a poet suffered partially 

'In the new spirit, born of the impact from- west^ culture, 
Sir Syed saw a powerful lever to lift up his inert coreligionists. 
Akbar saw the evils attendant on the whole-sale adoption of all 
that the new civilization stood for. He himself erred because 
he wished to reject it tn toto. It was impossible to atem the 
flow wholly. Akbar objected to the scheme of modern educa- 
tion which neglected the religious side of it and turned students 
into agnostics and irreverent scoffers. He also opposed the 
relaxation and the abolition of the Purdah which be thought 
would be a great mischief. He was alive to the evil of the 
sudden freedom of the sex which was a growing dan^ in 
Europe. He trembled to see the mischief that would arisd in the 
sudden promiscuous intercourse between men and women of 
India. He thought that Eastern and Western cultures were poles 
apart in Ifaeir ideals. The conditions, ideals, circumstances and 
traditions were quite different. The solutions for the ills of 
Europe were not to be made applicable fw ills of India and 
the East. Each has a grains of its own and has to work 
out its solution on its own lines. He opposes the education 
of girls in Western learning as be thinks that it would under- 
mine their, morals. The relaxation the Purdah would 
be dimerous and expose them to Ihe of strangersi Wester- 
nization is extremely lashed and scathingly condemned. Indian 
lovers aooordng to him seek to modm themsrives on their 
European prototypes. Indian sweethearts havegone to take les- 
sons in witchery and blandishments frrom their European sisten. 
Committees a^ subscriptions are ,the orders of tin day. Xhettii 
has been a complete reydution in the morals ai)d sentinenii vtl 
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men and women. Old cnltoral and national ideals have been 
lost sight o£ or consciously relegated to the limbo of the past. 
The scholars and the divines no longer believe in plain living 
and high thinking. They seek for self-advertisement and 
parade their knowledge. Sufis are merely sellers of piety. 
'Ulemas are ho longer the leaders of learning. Women are 'not 
the presiding deities of household but delight in being regarded 
as ornaments of assemblies. Materialism reigns supreme. Self- 
re^ct in thrown over board and flattery is the chief wespoii of 
self-advancement. The new system presages no good. It was 
his extreme conaervatism tb.'''j led him to have his flings at -Sir. 
Syed and the leaders of Aligarh movement. The pendulum 
swung far too back. Often this wholesale oondemnaticm is a 
pose adopted for the purposes of poetry. 

Akbar not only condemns the importation of new fangled 
ideas but mourns the decay of national culture and civilization. 
He wanted to lay stress on purity of morals, on revival 
of Muslim culture and on purging of evils that have crept in 
oriental civilization. He is not thoroughly opposed to the educa- 
tion of girls but wishes it to be on right lines. He aims at the 
manufoctore of a good house wife and a good mother but not a 
good citizen. He bewails the loss of old world courtesy, con* 
tentment, sincerity, sympathy and follow feeling. He is indig- 
nant at the growing rise of selfishness, duplicity and ' policy ’ 
which are according to him the special products of the new age. 
He deplores that in the blind rush for self-advancement claims 
of parents, sisters and other dependents are utterly neglected. 
Even the Creator u shelved and ignored. The present world is 
all absorbing and the world to come is utterly neglected. The 
matorialistic age which has faith only in rapid motion, rushing 
railways and experimental philosophy has not brought happiness. 
The scientific improvement wd the medianical convenience of 
the modern civilization have not -been altogether beneficial. 
Accidental deaths due to blind fury of rushing about, shorten- 
ing of life, love of eensatioa and excitement ruin of health 
are some of the resulfo. The modem system of education has 
not proved a panacea as .was thought. The advancement of 
science and the conquest of Nature has not given solace to the 
aches of heart. It lias not alleviated human miseries to the 
extent it promised. There is a vast gulf yawning between the 
ideals of the two civilizations. The western cares for worldly 
prosperity and material progress, the eastern cares for spiritou 
advancement. The western is caught with the fever of commerce 
and hankers for wealth. The East^ is easily satisfied, has no 
hut of conqn^ is contented and resigned. 

Ae a satirist Akbar alM combined in himself the function of a 
Akbar's reiigiou moralist, reformer, teacher and philoaopher. 
ksUefs. He believed in the unity (rf God and in the 
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efficacy of prayer. He believed religion to be a matter of faith, 
transcending all philosophy, science and logic.' He rises superior 
to religious dissensions and paltry prejudices. Religion is a living 
thing to him and is a thing to be lived. It is not a bundle of 
phUosopbic truths and opinions. Akbar does not permit fault 
&nding which destroys love, the essence of religion. He has no 
intolerance and condemns the narrowness of the beliefs of the 
Mulla, He believes th it petty differences between Islam and 
heathenism ^ immaterial to a broad-minded deist. Again and 
again Akbar reminds the littleness of the puny man to prevent 
him from inflating himself for his achievements. He exhorts 
people not to forget the existence of God in the triumphs of 
science ov6r Nature. 

Akbar was not merely a preacher and a reformer but be was 
Akba'p as a a real teacher and propounded the principles 
morality and philosophic truths. Externals 
" ’ * of religion are nothing to him. What is 

really wanted is the discipling of the soul and perfect control 
over the senses. A cliange in religious beliefs need not mean 
a change in social liabits. A Christian need.not ape Europeans 
in manners. Rites and rituals are mere husks. Conduct, 

E rinciples, and acts are kernals. He teaches people not to 
e intolerent and angry as intolerance and anger are born 
of narrowness. A width of vision and higher stand point 
would remove these evils. Akbar has written some very 
philosophic verses. His later utterances ranm themselves in 
this category. At one place he has beautifully expounded the 
theory of recompense in the world. Akbar becam6 a great sufi 
toward the end of his. life. He .had deep attachment for 
Hasau Nizami owing to kindred interest. Many of his verses 
bear the imprint of sufism. They afe the cream of his poems. 

Akbar was a great thinker and a great humourist. He had 
an inimitable style of bis own. He has pei> 
Akbar’s style and feet mastery of .verse and has a wonderful 
"**'’*' *' command over language. He is a finished 

artist. He combines the m^tnesB and sublimity of thought 
with beautiful language. His verses have fun, grace, charm, 
verve and piquancy. They are thought-laden. No poet was 
ever so popular. He has obliterated the difference of Hindi 
and Urdu in his verses; They are understood by all and ap- 
predated by afl. Most of his verses are household words and are 
on the lips of everybody. 

Akbai^s position is nniqnti. As a great' wit and humourist, 
Akbar’s position, u writer of topical verses, a great satirist and 
reformer, a moralist and a teadier, a poet, 
philoaopher and a sufi, a popnlsr dnger, and a writer of letters 
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Akbar occapies a forefront seat amongst the worthies of Urdu 
literature. 

Nadir Ali Khan, poetically surnamed Nadir, was one of the 
Nadir, ^led 1912 enthusiastic supporters of the New School of 
A* 0- poetry. He carried on the traditions of Azad 

and Sarur and wrote many ntmarkable pieces of poetry in the 
new style. His verses were characterized by genuine pathos 
lofty thoughts and love of the motherland. He was a student 
of' Byron and Thomas Moore and wanted to import Western 
ideals of poetry in Urdu by writing simply and eloquently. 
Some of bis remarkable poems are Shama-o-Parwana (Candle 
and Moth), Shuai Ummeed (Ray of Hope), Paikor-i-Bezaban 
(Tongueless Form) and Filsafa-i-Shairi or Philosophy of poetry. 
He had a burning love for India and wrote some pognantly 
touching verses such as Muquddas Sur Zamin (Holy Land)* and 
Madar-i-Hind or Mother India. Besides this he is the author 
of a Masnavi entitled Lola Rukh. He died early at the age 
of 45 in 1912 A. D. and did not thus fulfil the promise that 
he had given by bis simple, eloquent and charming verses full of 
fire and emotion. 



CHAPTJSR XV. 

URDU PROSE. 

ITS BIRTH AND GROWTH 
Fort William College at Calcutta. 

Urdu ProB^ for practical purposes was ushered into existence 
The lateness of hi Fort William College at Calcutta. Urdu 
Prdu Prose. Prose was not developed in the Nc^h for Per- 

sian was the order of the day and was tlie language of the court 
and culture. Correspondence was carried on in Persian. Exordia 
and prefacesj eulc^isMc notices and reviews of Urdu books 
appended at their end were written in Persian. Tazkiras of 
Urdu poets, giving biographical accounts of them were couched 
in Persian. Rhymes, <louble rhymes, balanced structures and 
carefully prepared antithesis reigned supreme even when Urdu 
prose was attempted. The prose of Zahuri and Bedil was looked 
upon as a model of elegant style. Urdu* prose writers - rivalled 
one another in jugglery and clever performances. The divisions 
of Prose into Neur Muraasay Naar Muaajjah and Naar Art were 
adopted without demur and whenever the services of prose were 
requisitioned it was always the ornate and highly embellished 
prose that was gleefully indulged in. Poetry was generally 
practised ; even letters were written in rhyming verses. To be 
able to versify was a mark of scholarship and distinction. It was 
a necessary accomplishment of a man of letters. Prose was 
woefully n^lected or masqueraded in the brocade garb of poetry. 
It humbly waited for its turn ; it was too poor to attract atten- 
tion, just yet. The age was the age of poetry. Urdu poets 
were Persian scholars. Urdu prose was thus held in abeyance 
and took a start from a more remote and business-like centre. 

Antiquarians and research scholars of note have delved into 
Early Urdu Prose thepast and unearthed many remarkable pieces 
In the Deeean. of Dakhini prose. The process of discovery is 
going on and it is expected that at some Cutnre date when snflS- 
dent material is gathered, a comprehensive history of early Urdu 
prose will be reconstmeted from definite and reliable data. At 
present the finds are few. The work of Moulvi Abdul Haq and 
Bakim Syed Shamsulla Qadri is reifiarkable and worthy of praise. 
As for as the earliest specimens are available the history of early 
Urdu prose commences from the eighth century A. H. These 
spedmens are all pamphlets containing saws, maxims and sayings 
oic snfis, saints, emment divines aiM Faiira of the Deccan and 
Gnjrat. These pamphlets are -occasionally translatiops and 
invariably religions in character. The books of Shaikh AitmAMi^ 
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Ganjnl Islam (d. 795 A. H.) which treat o£ religious problems 
and duties, and Merai-ul Ashqin (a translation of Nisbat-ul Isha 
and which has been published after corrections by Monlvi Abdul 
Haq with a learnra introduction) by Khwaja Banda Nawaz 
Hazrat Syed Gksu Daraz although not literary in the accepted 
sense of the word afford interesting glimpses of the language of 
the period. Shah Miranji Shams'iu-Ushshaq of Bijapur who was 
a famous saint and sufi wrote numerous small treatises in prose 
and they all deal with sufistic problems and are illustrated with 
parables and stories. I'wo of them are named Jd Tarang and 
Gul Baa. Moulana Wajhai wrote Sabras about 1045 A. H. which 
has already been described. Miran Y akub translated ShamaU-ul- 
Inqiad Dalayal-ul-Itgia into easy, simple and flowing Dakhini 
about 1085 A. H. Syed Shah Mohammad Qadri of Naur Darya 
family of Baichur (Deccan) who flourished during the time of 
Aurangzeb wrote many religious pamphlets. In the 11th 
century A. H. Syed Shah Mir also wrote a religious book in 
Dakhini entitled Isar-ut-Tauhid.* 

Before the advent of prose from this distant nursery, there 
Oah Majlis pf Fazti, were a few books in prose, but they were mostly 
1782 A. D. romances or religious books translated from 

Persian, or Sanskrit through Persian. The earliest specimen of 
note of Urdu prose i&Dah Majlis written by one Fazli in 1145 
A. H. or 1739 A. D. in the reign of Mohammad Shah. The 
author, who was twenty-two years of age when he compiled the 
book l^s given an account in the introduction of how the book 
came to be written. It is a translation of Persian book entitled 
Rauzal-uah-Shauhda or ‘ The garden of the Martyrs.’ Fazli, in 
order to gain merit wanted to write the book in an easy language 
in the idiom then prevalent, but felt diffident as it was a sacred 
task and having no model to guide him as no book on Urdu prose 
existed at that time. He was however fortified in his resolve 
by a dream which he had one night in which the Prince of Martyrs 
appeared and inspired him, the story of which he relates with 
great enthusiasm and minuteness of detail. Fazli who was a 
Shiah has also written many invocatory poems and Marsias but 
they are not of any poetic merit. Dah Majlis which comprises 
of twelve ‘ Majlises ’ and an epilogue is in no sense an ‘ inspired ’ 
book. Its only value is ffiat It furnishes the earliest specimens 
of any note of Urdu prose now extant, 'fhe style is crude and 
immature. There are involved sentences with a distinct 
effort to balance and rhyme words. The jingling words taken 
out from their position to the end pf the sentence may sound 
pleasant but mar the sense. A very short specimen of Urdu prose 
of Banda is available in the preface to his Urdu Oiwan and it 
shows the trend of times, the order of words in the sentence not 
conforming to canons of grammar bnt arranged to evdke harmony 
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and rhyming soand like verses. There is a plethora of imageries 
and metaphors. Such prose can only be called so by courtesy. 
It is really verse without any attention to regular metre. The 
Daryai Latafat of Insha and ^teel though written in Persian 
is also very interesting as it furnishes specimens of the language 
as employed by various classes of people. It throws a flood of 
light on the manners and custom of people and the language 
they used in their conversation. It also registers the changes 
which Urdu underwent and appraises the influence which various 
dialects exercised on it. To Urdu prose, the specimens of con- 
versation embodied in the book are interesting as affording an 
insight into the spoken language of the time but the specimens 
alone could not be suflicient to raise it to the rank of a Ixwk of 
Urdu prose. 

The next in importance is Nau-Tarzi Murasaa or the New 
Nau-Tarzi Muras- Gold-embroidered Fashion, a translation by Mir 
sa. 1798 A D Mahomed Hussain Ata ^an poetically sur- 

named Tahsin of the Qissah-i-Chahar Durvoeah or tales of Four 
Mendicants of Amir Ehusru. It was completed in 1798 A. D. 
in the time of Nawab Sbnjja Uddaula of .Oudh in whose praise 
there is a laudatory ode at the conclusion of the preface. The 
translator Mahomed Hussain Ata Khan of Etawah whose nom 
de poaie was Tahsin and who had the soubriquet of Murassa 
Raqm (an ornate pen-man) was the son of Mohammad Baqir Khan 
poetically entitled Shauq and lived at the court of Abu Mansur 
Alikhan Safdar Jung. He was a munsbi in the service of General 
Smith and accompanied him to Calcutta. On bis departure 
from India, Tahsin went to Patna, qualified himself as a lawyer 
and practised as a civil court pleader. .On the death of bis father 
he left Patna and settled at Faizabad. He entered the service 
of Nawab Sh^auddaula and continued to enjoy the favours of 
his successor Nawab Asaf-ud-daulah. Tahsin was a good calligra- 
phist as his title of Murassa Raqam shows. He was also an Insha-^ 
writer of some note. He is the author of Zai/ocdtU Angreei 
^nglidii Regulations) and Ttccurikh Qaami, a book on history. 
Both these are in Persian. The style of Nau-Tarzi Murassa is 
highly ornate replete with learnM words of foreign extraction. 
Consequently it led to another translation by Mir Amman of 
Delhi at the instance of Doctor Gilebirst which marks an era in 
the rise of Urdu prose. 

The En gliah acquired vast tracts in the wake of their meroaa- 
Why Orda Prbaa tile operations. It was highly necessary for 
Jwli* ^ their men trained in the language 

at of the country, not only for tiieir purposes of 
Calcutta. trade which was biding into inngnifioanoe but 

also for admjnic trative reasons. Interpreters had onwved thejr use 
and to carry on the managmnent of th^ posaesnona under tbdr 

U^l 
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control eflSciently on sound lines, was essential for their revenne 
and exchequer. They could not very well govern an alien people 
without knowing their language, their customs and their tarwi- 
tions. To understand those whom they were called upon to 
govern needed a knowledge of the language on their part. The 
Court of Directors realising how inefficiently their various *em- 
plotfes ’ iu India must perform their duties without a knowledge 
of the language of the people sent positive instructions to local 
authorities to insist on a high degree of proficiency in the langu- 
age of tlie country. The vast territories which they had aoqui^ 
engendered a sense of responsibility for the people of India which 
was constantly urged by many in the Parliament. Efforts were 
made to diffuse knowledge and revive learning which was being 
crushed in the turmoil of internecine warfare and wars for supre- 
macy. The study of English stimulated thought and revolution- 
ised the old order of things in vernacular literature. It was 
responsible in the north for the new movement in Urdu poetry. 
In the far off West it led to the creation of a serviceable prose 
for everyday use. The advent of English did for India what the 
Renaissance did for Europe. Evils inust of necessity follow 
every change but the good resulting from them counterbalanced 
the disadvantages. The contact was, however, only fruitful in 
the case of vernaculars which being revived sped forth in their 
varied and useful careers. 

Doctor John Gilchrist who was at the head of the Fort William 
Doctor John Gil- College at Calcutta at the commencement of 
Christ, the father the 19th century has been fitly called the father 
”i769-W4i a.'d.)*" of Urdu Prose. ‘ I'o his exertions we owe the 
elaborations of the vernacular as an official speech, and the possibi- 
lityof substituting it for the previously current Persian as the lan- 
guage of the Court and the Government.’ 

Doctor John Borthwick Gilchrist was a Scotsman and wras 
born in 1759 A. D. at Edinburgh. He was educated at George 
Heriot’s Hospital in that city. In 1783 A. D. he went ont as 
medical officer in the service of the East India Company. He 
was one of the few who realised that the British officers should not 
BO much study the Persian as the vernaculars of the country 
chiefly Hindustani which was the most prevalent form of speech 
to get into touch with every section- of people. Gilchrist himself 
led the way. “ Glad in native garb, he travelled through those 
provinces where Hindustani was spoken in its greatest purity, 
and also acquired good knowledge of Sanscrit, Persian and other 
Eastern languages. His success inspired a new spirit in the 
Company’s servants, and the study of Hindustani became most 
popular.” Lord Wellesley reex^nisiugthe importance of the scheme 
and the good work of Dr. Gilchrist, liberally aided him from the 
Company’s revenue and appointed him head of the Fwt William 
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College founded in 1800 A. D. to instruct British servants 
of the Goipipanj in the languages of the country. Gilchrist 
could not remain long but he resigned his post owing to ill-health 
in 1804 on a pension. So great was his love for Hindustani that 
after staying in Edinburgh till 1816 A. D. he “removed to 
London and undertook private tuition in Oriental languages to 
candidates for Indian services.” In 18 18 A. D. he accept^ the 
Professorship of Hindustani at the Oriental Institute, Leicester 
Square, establislied in that year by the East India Company 
but closed in 1825. Gilchrist continued to hold classes privately 
for about a year when he handed them over to the orientalists, 
Sandford Arnot and Duncan Forbes. He died at the age of eighty- 
two in Paris in 1841 A. 0. 

Dr. Gilchrist is the author of many Hindustani works. A 
comprehensive list is given in Dr. Grierson’s Linguistic survey of 
Hindustan, Volume IX. A few may be mentioned here : — 

(1) A Dictionary, English and Hindustani, in two parts, 
published 1796 A. D. 

(2) Oriental Linguist, an Introduction to the Language of 

Hindustani in 1798 A. D. ' ‘ 

(3) Hindustani Grammar, Calcutta, 1796. 

(4) Hindustani philology. 

Under his able and sympathetic superintendence, a band of 
Indian scholars were gathered at the College who not only wrote 
text books for the use of the fresh officers but also created a 
standard of prose for Urdu and Hindi. On the break-up of the 
Moghul Empire scholars had drifted from Delhi and the munifi- 
cence and the fostering care of Doctor Gilchrist attracted at 
Calcutta scholars of note though not of the foremost rank. With 
the help of other Eluropean Officers of the College such as Captain 
Abraham Lockett, Professor J. W. Taylor, and Doctor Hunter, 
Doctor Gilchrist rendered a great service to the cause of Urdu. 
The chief authors at the College were Mir Amman, Afsos, Hus- 
seni, Lutf, Hyderi, Jawan, Lallulal, Nihalchand, Ikram Ali, Wala, 
Syed Mahomed Munir, Syed Bashir Ali Afm and Madarilal 
GhijratL 

Mir Amman Delhvi, poetically surnamed Lutf, was a native oi 
Mir Amman Delh- Delhi whose ancestors were in positions of 
vi. honour in the Moghul courts from the time 

of Humayun and enjoyed* pensions and jagirs. On the 
decadence of the Moghul empire the soldiers of Ahmadshah 
Durrani looted Amman’s ancestral house and Surajmal Jat con- 
fiscated the old jagirs. Feeling insecure, he set out from Delhi 
to Patna where he resided for a number of years. He then pro- 
oeded to Calcutta where he was employed as a tutor to the 
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younger brother of Nawab Dilawer Jung tor a couple of jears. 
He was then introduced by Mir Bahadur Ali to Qoctor John 
Gilchrist at whose orders he translated the famous story of Four 
Bagh-o-Bahnr 1801 Durwishes which is better known by its chrono- 
A- D- grammatio title of Bagh-o-Bahar (Garden and 

Spring), the original tale in Persian under the name of Qjiaaah-i- 
Chahar Durtei^ or the tale of the Four Derwishes was composed 
by the celebrated Amir Khusru for the purpose of entertaining 
his friend and religious instructor Nizamuddin-i-Auliya during 
a fit of sickness. After a sliort while he recovered and uttered a 
blessing that he who hears this story will never be sick. This 
interesting tale has been very popular in Persian and with the 
translations of Tahsin and Amman, has enjoyed very wide 
celebrity havii^ been translated into most of the principal verna- 
culars of India and some foreign languages. The work was 
completed in 1801 A. D. and is based on Tahsin’s translation 
which was regarded objectionable by bis retaining too much. Of 
the phraseology and idiom of Persian and Arabic. The work is 
written in extremely simple and elegant language and Amman has 
succeeded in attaining a plain and perspicuous style at the same 
time preserving the purity of idiom. The style and the language 
is very much extolled and with some Amman’s prose ranks as high 
as Mir*s poetry. In fact Sir Syed expressed himself to the same 
effect in his book Asar-ua-Sanadid. The tale is not only interest- 
ing in itself but contains pictures of the manners and customs 
of the orientals. The preface contains, an interesting history of 
origin of Urdu language which is extremely fragmentary and 
not quite correct. The bagh-o-Bahar has' been extromely popular 
with the Westerners and it stUl continue to be used as a text 
book for examinations in Urdu. Besides Bagh-o-Bahar, Amman 
is also the author of Ganjinai Kh'oM (Treasure-house of Virtue) an 
imitation of Akhlaqi Muhasini of Hussain Waiz Khashifi, produced 
in 1802 A. D. Earimuddin thinks that Mir Amman must have 
compUed a Diwan of Urdu ghazals which appears now to be lost. 
He was, however, not a pupil of any one in the art of poetry as 
Dr. Fallon who heard it from Mir Amman himself states in his 
tazkira. 

Mir Sher Ali Jaafri of Delhi, poetically sumamed Afsos (grief), 
1786-1809 was the son of Mir Muzaffar Ali Khan, a super- 
A- »• intendent of the arsenal of Nawab Mir Kasim 

of Patna. , He traced . his descent firom Imam Jaafar Sadiq. His 
ancestms originally lived at Khaff in Arabia. One of them Syed 
Badruddin came to India and settled at Namanl near Agra. 
During the reign of Mahomed Shah, his father and uncle Syed 
Ghulam Ali Khan migrated to Delhi and took service in the arsenal 
of Nawab Umdutul Mulk Amir Khan and became bis associates 
thus enjoying handsome salaries. Afsos was born at Delhi, the 
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home of his adoption, abont 1735 A. D; the Nawab died and the 
father of Afaos went to Patna and sought service with Nawab 
Mir Kasim as Superintendent of arsenal and after him under 
Nawab Jafar Ali Khan, till his deposition in 1760 A. D. when 
he went to Lucknow and thence to Haiderabad where he even- 
tually died. Afeos who had • accompanied his father to Patna 
now repaired to Lucknow, tie was poetically inclined from 
bis childhood and the literary atmosphere of Lucknow and 
his associations gave a great impetus to bis tastes and fostered 
his. love for letters and poetry. He submitted his poetical 
compositions for correction to Mir Haidar Ali Hairan and 
some say also to Mir Hassan, Mir Taqi and Mir Soz. Afsos 
was supported, in Lucknow by Nawab Salar Jung and then by 
bis son Mirza Nawazish Ali Khan. Afterwards he was taken in 
hand by Mirza Jawan Bakht Jahandar Shah but on his return to 
Delhi Afsos became an associate of Nawab Sarfarazuddaulah. Afsos 
was brought to the notice of Colonel Scott by Mirza Hasan Aaza 
Khan, the Naib of Nawab Asafuddaulahw Colonel Scott was 
struck with his scholarship and literary tMents, and sent him to 
Calcutta on a salary of rupees two hundred, with rupees five hun- 
dred as travelling expenses. At Murshidabad, he met Mirza Ali Lut^ 
author of Oulshan-i-Hind. He become a prominent figure amongst 
the Munshis of the College of Fort William. He made a tranda- 
tion of Sadi’s Gulistan in Urdu which he completed in 1799 A. D. 
under the cbrohogrammatic title of Bagh-i-Urdn and which was 
first printed in Calcutta in 1802 A. D. and is held in much esteem. 
Afros was also engaged in the revision and publkations of the 
Nasr-i Benazir of Mir Bahadur Ali, of the Mazkeb lehq of Izzatul- 
lah, of the Bahar-i-Dameh of Mohammad Ismail and in editing 
the poetical works of Sauda. In 1804 he commenced to compile 
his historical ^ork, entitled Araish-i-Mahfil whidi contains a 
general description of Hindustan and its inhabitants, with a geo- 
mphical account of its provinces and a concise history of the 
Hindu Kings up to the time of Muhammadan conquest. Various 
Persian histories have been* laid into contribution but it is mainly 
based on the B3ndaaat-vl-Tau)arikh of Mundu Sujan Rai of 
Patiala. Besides all these works which are of great excellenoe 
Afiaos has left a Diwan which is much appreciated. He died in 
1809 A. D. 

Mir Bahadur Ali Hussaini, the details of whose life are not 
. available, was Mir Mnnshi or Head Mnnshi of 
HhMaSi!**^***^ Hindustani at Fort WBIiam Cenege at Odoutta. 

He has left no account of his early file and 
parentage in any of Us works contrary to the established 
practice, nor is he noticed at length in oontemporary taikiros 
presumably because he wrote littie or no verses of Ugh order. 
He is the author of the following works 
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(1) Ajkhhq^-Wndi (Indian Monde) written about 1802 A.D. 
at the order of Doctor John Gilchrist It is a Urdn 
translation of a Persian version of Hitopdesh entitled 
MufERrah-al-Qalub.(the Enliveueir of Hearts) by. Taj 
Mninuddin Maliki at the command of Shah Nasiruddin 
Haidar, Nawab of Behar. The Hitopdesh is a 
collection of Sanskrit tales popularly ascribed to one 
Vishnu Sharman. This Urdu translation is written 
in an easy and colloquial style and is very popular. 

(8) Naar-i'Benatir (Incomparable Prose or Prose of Benazir, 
Benazir being the name of the hero) which is a 
prose adaptation of the famous Sihar-ul-Bayan, the 
celebrated Masnavi of Mir Hasan. It was composed 
in 1808 A.D. and printed in 1803 A.D., two .years 
before the publication of the original poem of Mir 
Hasan. 

(8) GHehriat Urdu Rtscda^ an abstract of GKlchrist’s 
Grammar, is a treatise on prosody and grammar of 
the Urdu language, printed in Calcutta in 1816 A.D. 

(4) A translation of Tarikh-i-Assam, a history of Assam, 
by Wali Ahmad Si^ahabuddin Talish, oom{Mled at the 
time of Aurangaeb. It contains an account of the 
expedition into Assam of Mir Jumla, the celebrated 
general of Aurangaeb in 1662. It was written in 
Urdu by Hussaini at the desire of Golebrooke. 

(5) Hussaini also coUoborated in the Urdu translstions 
of * Qiasai Luqman ’ and the Quran. 

Sayid Haidar Bakhah of Delhi poetically entitled Haidiri 
was the son of»ByM Abdul Hasan of Delhi 
Bsirlith ifiniS T His ancestors were of Najaf. His father ac- 
diad about 18S8 oompanied by Lala Sukhdeo Ro) left Delhi when 
Haider Bakhsh was quite young and settled 
at Benares. When Nawab Ali Ibrahim Khan Khalil, author df 
GulzaiH'Ibrahun, was appointed Court Judge of Benares, ua the 
tiiwA of Warren Hasting Abtd Hasan entrusted his son Haidiri 
who had then attained to uumhood to the Mawab’s care in 
order that hii son might obtain a complete literary training. 
Hoidor BaHioh wsg' accordingly given an appointment under 
Koti Abdul Rashid &han. He tuso received reli^ns education 
from .Ghulam Hussain of Ghaaipnr one of the Monlvis attached 
to the Court of Nawab AU Ibmhhn Khan Khalil In 1800 
A. D. heariim that the College al Calcutta was enrdling literary 
men as Muna& he composed a romance entitled QUBBok-uMhr^ 
Mah (a Urdn vernon of a Persian work) and submitt^ it to 
Dr. Gilchrist who forthwith appointed him as one of the- Mnnshis 
of the Collet Haidar Baush was a prolifio writer and he 
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has left a large number of works mostly translatioDS from 
Persian. 

(1) Qisaai Lailah-o-Majnun. He is the- author of Qissai 
Lailah-o-Majnun adopted from the celebrated Persian 
poem of Amir Khusm. It was written before he 
entered the service at Calcutta. 

(2) Tola Kahani (or the Tales of a Parrot) translated in 
1801 A. D. from the Persian Tntinamafa of Muhammad 
Qadiri by order of Or. Gilchrist. These tales were 
originally written in Sanskrit under the title of Shuka 
Saptati (or seventy tales of a parrot). A Persian 
version consisting of fifty>two tales was composed 
by Ziyai Nakhshabi in 1330 A.D. under the title 
of Tutinamah from which a simplified and abridged 
version was made by Muhammad Qadiri in 1793-94 
A.D., the number of tales being reduced to thirty- 

. five. These tales like the Arthurian legends in Eng- 
land gained such popularity in India and were 
variously utilized. Translations have been made into 
various languages, foreign and indigenous in English 
by G. SmiJl in 1875 AT)., in Ben^i by Chandu^ama 
of Serampur in 1806 A. D. under the title of Tota- 
itihasa, in Hindustani, by Amba Prasad Basa; in 
Deccani verse by Ghausi and in Deccani prose by an 
unknown author, in Hindi from Sanskrit, by Bbairava 
Prasad ; inGuiarati verse by Simala Bhatt and in 
Marathi prose by an unknown vrriter. 

(3) A romance entitled Araiah-i-Makfil (Ornament of the 
Assemhly) not to be confound^ with the Araish-i- 
Mahfil of Afros, is a free translation of the famous 
Qissah-i-Hatim Tai, the popular story of Hatim TaL 
It was first printed in Calcutta in 1802 A.D. It has 
been translate into Bengali, Hindi and Gujarati and 
is extremely simple in style and very readabfo. 

(4) TarUtk-irNadkif a history of the Emperor Nadir Shah 
translated from the Persian of Mirza Muhammad 
Mahdi, in 1809-10 A.D. 

' (5) Chd-i-M€ighfarat (Flower of Redemption), a history of 
Mohammadan martyrs, is an abridgment in prose and 
verse of the author’s Ghilshan-iShehidan which is a 
trauslation of the Bauzat-udi-Shuhada of Huasaini Vais 
Kashafi. It is also called Dah Majlis uid was com- 
posed and printed in Cidcntta in* 1812 A.O. It has 
also been translated into French. 

(6) GvUair^DanMi a romaaos trandated from the Bahar-i- 
Dmush Shaikh Inayatnllah containing stmies 
desoqttive of tim graft and hithloswogs ol woinen. 
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(7) Haft Paikar^HiiSaii is also the author o£ Haft 
Paikar, a maanavi on the same subject as the poem of 
Nisami, composed in 1805-1806 A.D. 

(8) He has left a collection of marsins, a collection of more 
than 100 anecdotes, and a diwan of ghazals. 

Haidiri died about 1823 A.D. as noticed by Sprenger in his 
Oudh Catalogue. 

Eazim, poetically entitled Jawan, belonged originally to Delhi 
IT. I- All I.™ « but migrated to Lucknovr where he was living 
■A in 1784 A.D. as is mentioned in Tazkira-i- 

Gulzar-i-Ibrahim of Nawab Ali Ibrahim Khan to whom he had 


sent 

sent 


specimen of 
to Calcutta 


his poetry at Benares. In 1800 A.D. he was 
by Colonel Scott from Lucknow and was 
appointed one of the Munshis at the College. He was mentioned 
as alive in the Diwan-i-Jahan, a biographical account of Urdu 
poets by Beni Narayan composed in 1812 A.D. He seems to 
have taken part in the poetical contests held at the College of 
Fort William at Calcutta in 1815 A.D. He must have died some 
times after that date. Kasim Ali Jawan is the author of 

(1) An Urdu adaptation of the famous Sakuntdla Natak 
of Kalidas. In the preface of the work entitled 
Sakuntala Natak Jawan states that this famous drama 


of the Sanskrit poet Kalidas had been translated into 
Brij Bbasha in 1716 A.D. by one Nawaz Kabish- 
war or poet Nawaz by order of Muley Khan, the 
son of Fida Khan, one of the generals of the Emperor 
Fnrrukh Siyyar (1713-1719 AJ>.) and that by order 
of Dr. Gilchrist he had made this translation from 
the Brij Bhasha version of the drama into modern 
Urdu in 1801 AJ). It was revised with the aid of 
Lallu Lalji Kavi, a Pandit of Fort William College 
and published in 1802 A.D. 

(2) A translation of the* Quran into Urdu, the work 
having been revised by Dr. Gilchrist. 

(3) A history of the Babmani dynasty of the Deccan after 
the manner of Ferisbta. 


(4) Singhatan Battiri^ with the help and collaboration of 
LaUu Lalji. 

(5) Borah Mata, a masnavi containing descriptions of 
each month of year with accounts of various Hindu 
and Mobammadan festivals entitled Dastnr-i-Uind or 
Usages of India. It was printed in 1812 A.D. at 
Calcutta and was written after the translation of 
Shaknntala Natak. This form composition is much 
indulged in by people who used to nng it to the 
accompaniment of instruments. 
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Jawan has also made selectioos from Khirad Afros and works 
oE Saada. 


His sons Ayan and Mumtaz also attained some celebrity. 


HIbalehand. 


Nihalchand was bom at Delhi bnt he is called Labor! or of 
Lahore as he spent much time there. He went 
to Calcutta in 1217 A. H. 1802 A. D. No 
account of Nihalchand is available »cept the few lines that he 
himself wrote in the preface of Hazhab*i>Ishq. He states that 
he was introduced to Dr. Gilchrist by Captain Velvert to whom 
he was known from before and it was at the direction ot 
Dr. Gilchrist that he rendered the tale of Taj>nl*MuInk and 
Bakawali whidi was in Persian, in Urdu. He is the author of 


(1) Mashab-i-Iahq or Relig^ion ot Love an adaj^tatkm of a 
masnavi entitled Gvi~uBakawali rendered into Persian 
verse by Sheikh Dzmatnllah Bengali in 1122 A. H. 
(1710 A. D.).- There is another translation undeE 
the name of Khayaban (Parterre). It contains the 
story of the Rose Bakawali in Uran verse composed 
in 1212 A.H. (1797 A.D.) \>j one Bahyan, divided 
into forty chapters called Gnlgashni This legend 
has been much handled. There is an older poetial 
Urdu version of this story which has the title of 
Tanhfa>i>Majlis (Present fmr the Assembly of Kiiw) 
the title is a chronogram for 1151 A. H. (1788 A. D.). 
There is a still much older Dakhini version of the 
story 180 pages long, which was composed in 
1085 A. H. (1625 A.D.). The best and most popular 
version is tnat of Daya Shanker Naseem entitled 
Gulsar-i'Naseem composed in 1254 A. H. (1888 A. D.) 
which has immortaliaed the romance. Mu^b-i-Ishq 
is in prose intermingled mth bits of poetry and was 
composed in 1804 A. D. having been revised ny Afisos. 


(§) Idan-t-Mantum, a masnavi composed at the desire ot 
Doctor Gilchrist. 


Maaharali Khan familiarly called Him Lutf AK, whose nom 
de plume is Wila (FHendsbip), was the son of 
tniaf* Bulmman Ali Khan noetically snrnamed Widad 

and was bom at DelbL He was a pupil dE 
Mirza Jan Tapish and MnsbaflB. Gulshaad-Bekhar mentions 
that be was also a pupil of Nisamnddin Mamnun. He joined 
^6 Oollem as a Moonahi and translated many Peraiaa and other 
texts. chief works are : 


(1) Ametrioal transhtion into Urdu, of Saadi’s Pand* 
fioaid or * inorM pKosptor* prinMd in 1808 AJ>. 
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(2) A Urdu traiulation of Naair Ali Khan Bilgrami 
Waaiti’a Haft Giibhan, a collection of ethical tales and 
precepts. This translation from the Persian work was 
made at the reqnest of Dr. Gilchrist in 1801 A.D. as 
is evident from the date given by the translator in 
the Colophon and from the two chronograms appended 
to the book. The work is divided into 7 chapters 
called Giilsbans or gardens and contains a collection 
of tales and Anecdotes on ethics, the etiquette of 
coaversation and disputation and obedience to superior 
authority. A selection of moral precepts ascribed 
to the prophet Mohammad and the Caliph Ali is also 
added. 

(8) The story of MadKo Nal, the Brahman, and the 
dancing girl Earn Eandala, translated from the Brij 
Bhasha of Moti Bam Kabishwar or poet Moti Bam. 
The date of composition appearing from the chrono- 
grams is 1801 A. D. 

(4) In collaboration with Lallnji Lai he made a prose trans- 
lation into modern Hindi of the BaUal Pachisi from 
the Brij Bhasha version of Surat Kabishwar or poet 
Surat. The twenty-five tales related by the Demon 
Betal to the Baja Vikramajit of Ujjain are very 
popular amongst the people and children of India 
though they have no literary flavour. 

(5) A translation of the Peman Tarikh-i-Shershabi or 
history of Sher Shah, which has also been translated 
into English. 

(6) A Urdu Diwan of about S50 pages containing ghaz^, 
qasidas, quatrains and a short autobiography. He pre- 
sented a copy of his diwan to the College of Fort 
WiUiam in 1810 A. D. 

Beni Narayan notices in hit tazkira that Wila was alive in 
1812 A. D. and was residing in Calcutta. He must have died 
some time after that date. 

Hafizuddin Ahmad was a Moonshi at Fort William College. 

In 1803 A.D. he translated Abnl Fazal’s Ayar-i- 
Danish (Ton^-stone of Wisdom) under the 
name of Klwad Afros (lUnminator of the 
Understanding). The Ayw-i-Danish of the famous prime minister 
Abhl Fazal is a sinwler Persian version., of Husain Ibn AK-al- 
Eashifi’s Anwar-i-Suhaili (the Bays of .(kmopus) which are the 
fables of Kalilah and Damnab translated from the Sanskrit 
ciAection of apologia. The &bles of Bidpai have also incom- 
pletely been translateid by Miiza Mahdi from the Pisrsian version 
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.of^ HuBsaiii Vaiz Kaehifi under the title of Anwa3r>i*Siduuliy 
Mirza Mahdi was in the acrrice of Captain and aocom* 
muiied him in the capacity of a Moonahi to Calontta and Gkya. 
Enowiiw the intereet felt by -Enropeana in Uidn and the 
popolarity of the Peirian yeraion with them, he undertook hn 
TJraa tranaltttion. Captain Enox while at G»ya commuaioned 
one well-known atory-teller, Henga Eban, to make an Urdu 
tranalation of Ayar-i-Danieh. Both theae tranalationa of Henga 
Ehan and Miiza Mahdi were compared and that of Hitaa Mahdi 
waa adjudged to be the better one. The trandation of Mirza 
Mahdi u in aimple atyle of Urdu interaperaed with yeraea. A 
Dakhni tranalation of Anwar-i-Subaili waa compoaed by Moham- 
mad Ibrahim and printed in Madras in 1824 A. D. A Urdu 
translation entitled Boatan-i-Hikmat written by Faqtr Mduunmad' 
Ehan Goya was composed in 1836 A. D. Another tranalstion 
thongh abridged was made under tiie title of Sitara-i-Hind by 
Naw^ Muhammad Ameer Ali Ehan Waaiti in 1872 A. D. A 
metrical tranalation of theae fables compoaed by Jmii Bibari- 
lal Rati of Bharatpur waa written in 1879 A. D. nnder the title 
of Arzang-i-RazL 


Ikram Ali Ehan translated a chaptiBr ot a famons Arabian 
collection of treatises on Sdence and Philosophy 
entitled Rualai IkhioaiMU-St^fa composed 
in the 10th ceUtnry A.D. nnder the name of Ikhwan-w-Safa 
(Brothers of POrity) written at the instance of the famons society 
of Busnah called Ikhwan-us-Safa. The anthora of theae trea- 
tises fifty one in. number are ten and residents of Bnascmb, 
some of whose names are: Abu Snleiman, Abnl Hasan Abn 
Ahmad. The complete collection in orisinal is tiie wurk o£ 
different writers and has been translated by Doctor F. Diete- 
rice in (1850-79 A.D.). Ikriun Ali Ehan has translated the 
third Chapter which records an aliegoirical' strife for the mastery 
l^ween men and animals before the Eing of GeniL The daeses 
of domestic animals are so wearied by the continnal tyrant of 
their masters, mankind, tiiat they implore the Eings of the 
^nii to hear the cause and adjudicate between seryant and 
lord. A day'is appointed and the pleadini^ begins. This giyes 
occasion to each to dilate upon his otin ntilily and the ill return 
he has met witiL The horse and ass, the camel and the she^ 
are all heard in tnrna and plead their canes wiA an eagerness 
that reminds one of the ‘ Eyeninge at Home,* 


The translation was made in 1810 AJ). at the desire of 
Captain John ilHlUam Taylor and is a model of eai^, elegant and 
excellent Urdu sltbongh Arable words sometime prq>onderate. 


Ikram AH was the brother Tnrsb Ali and was q^pointsd 
the Record-keeper in 1814 AJ>. on the rtixsnmsndatm ol 1^ 
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jMtron Captain Abraham Lodcett who was then the Secretary o£ 
Fort William College. 

Lallnjilal, a Gnjrati Brahmin who had taken np his rendenoe 
LBiiniiimi ™ Northern India, though essentially a Hindu 

writer, was also dcilled in Urdu and collaborated 
with* Jawan in Shakuntala Natak and in Singhasan Battisi, a 
le^nd relating to the powers and exploits of Vikramajit of 
Ujjain, and with Wila in Betal Pachisi and story of Madho Nal. 
He also wrote in 1810 a collection of hundred anecdotes in Hindi 
and Urdu entitled Lataifd'Hind (Indian Pleasantries). 

Beni Narayan is the author of Diwan-i-Jahan a Tazkira of 
BenlNarayan. Hindustani ^ts whidi was wiWan at the 
mstance of Thomas Boebuck, Secretary to 
the College at Calcutta. The work was compiled in 1812 
A. D. and dedicated to Cwtain Roebuck. He also translated 
under the name of Char GuUhan the story of King Kaiwan 
and Farkhandah from a Persian orunmal. He wrote the 
story in 1811 A.D. at tiie suggestion of Moonshi Imam Bakhsh 
and submitted it to the notice of Captain Taylor, a professor of 
Hindustani at the College, who approved of it anti rewarded the 
author for his manuscript which was deposited in the CoUege 
Library. According to Gardn de Tassy Jahan also made a 
Urdu translation of the Persian Tambih-nl-6haflin of Shah Rafi- 
uddin of Calcutta in 1829 A.D. He also states that the author 
became a Mahomedan and a follower of the celebrated reformer 
Syed Ahmed. 

To the class of free lanM in Urdu literature, belongs Mirza Ali, 
MiPZA All Liitf sumamed Lutf, the son of Nazim 

. Hban, a native of Astrabad who came 
with Nadir Shah in 1154 A.H. and obtained an entry into the 
royal Court through Abnl Mansur Khan Safdar Jung. Lutf also 
wrote Persian po^y and consulted his father who had the pseu- 
donym of^ Hijri. In Urdu poetry^ Lutf, as he himself tells, 
was a pupil no one. Lutf was going out for a tour in Hydera- 
bad Deccan when he was called by Dr. Gilchrist and he wrote 
the famous tazkira entitled Gulshan-i-Hind (Gi^en oS. India). 
Lutf relates the story of the writing of the tazkira in the preface 
of Gnlshan-i-Jdind. 'this tazkira was written in 1801 A.D. at 
the request of Dr. GMlchrist based on a Persian tazkira of Urdu 
poeto by Ali Ibrahim Khan called Gulzar-i- Ibrahim with many 
additions. It was not extant but luckily a copy o£ it was wadied 
away in one of the Musi floods of Hyderabadi Deccan, and was 
aoddendy p^ed up and is now puUished with an admirable 
introdo^ion by MouTvi Abdul Haq* The tazkira is interesting as 
it^ famishes a specimen of the language of the period, affords 
glimpaes of the great poets of the time with whom he came in 
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contact, casts a light on the society o£ the times he lived and is 
'a valuable addition altogether although it is not free from inaocu* 
racies. Lutf is a mediocre poet and his prose is not free from 
rhymes. 

One of the minor notabilities is Moulvi Amanat Ullah who 
wrote Urdu poetry under the pseudonym of 
oTuSfT* ^“**'*^ Shaida. He rendered Ikhlaq Jalali, a book 
on morals in Persian, into Urdu under the 
title of Jama-i-Ikhlaq at the order of Captain James Mogatt and 
which was completed in 1805 A.D. In tlie preface the author 
indulges in fulsome flattery and pays extravagant tributes to 
his patron and to the Governor General Marquis of Wellesly. 
The translation is creditable and flowing. Amanat Ullah also 
wrote Hidayat-ul-lslam in Arabic and Urdu in 1804 A.D. in 
which he describes the ceremonies of Islam and which Doctor 
Gilchrist rendered into English. In 1810 A.D. he wrote a Urdu 
Grammar in verse entitled Sarf-i*Urdu. 


Besides these writers of note there were others amongst whom 
» u ““'7 mentioned Syed Jafar Ali ^wan of 

r r ers. Lucknow. Ift>khar*uddin Ali Khan Shuhrat, 
Abdul Karim Khan Karim of Delhi, 'Mirza Hashim Ali Ayan, 
Mirza Qasim Ali Mumtaz, Mir Abdulla Miskin, Mirza Jan Taish, 
Moulvi KhaUl Ullah Ashk and Mirza Mohammad Fitrat. Taish 
and Ashk may receive a little more notice. Ashk translated 
Akbarnama under the title of Waqiat-i-Akbar in 1809 but it was 
not published. Taish wrote a book on Urdu idioms. In 1811 
he rendered into Urdu verse some portions of Bahar-i- Danish. 
His Knliyat was published by the Fort William College. 


The great exponent of Mobammadanism Shah Walli Ullah, 
Translations of ^ whom Shibli pays an elocjuent tribute in his 
the Quran. book Ilm-ul-Kalam, flourished in Delhi in the 

ihah ^Mm’^Aziz! ^ beginning of 19th century 

Shah RaOuddin. when the dissolution of the Moghul Empire had 
Shah Abdul Qadir. ]jig famous book entitled 

Hnjjatullah-al-Baligha in 1150 A. H., an exposition of the 
Quran, in Persian. His eldest son Moulvi Shah Abdul Aziz 
was equally famous for hu learning and piety as is shown by the 
frmons flattering chronogram of Moinin which gives the date 
of his death (1239 A.H.). He is the author of the Izalat-ul- 
Kbafa. Shah Walli Ullab’s second son Shah Rafiuddin (1168* 
1288 A.H.) was equally distiuguislied and he is noted for having 
made the first Urdu translation of the Qnran. The third son, 
Moulvi Shah Abdul Qadir, (1167>1280 A. H.) who has surpassed 
the othw members of the family and who was widely celeWted 
for his piety, deep learning and seclusion from Ae world. He 
made a second Urdu tiknslation the Quran in 1205 A.H. 
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under the title o£ Mouzah-ul-Quran, It is flowing, simple and 
fairly idiomatic. It also shows the depth of the scholarship of 
the translator. It was very popular and has still not lost its 
hold. Moulvi Nazir Ahmad in his translation of the Quran, 
has befittingly praised the brilliant house of Shah Walli Ullah 
and paid a striking homage to the translation of Shah Abdul 
Qadir. In fact he has gone to the length of saying that the 
subsequent translators of the Quran are not really translators 
of the Quran but only translators of the translations of Shah 
Walli (Jllah and his sons, 'llie Urdu translations of Shah Bafi- 
uddin and Shah Abdul Qadir are an index to the change coming 
over India and the waning influence of Persian. 

Moulvi Ismail, another learned man of the time, was dis- 
tantly related to the family of Shah Abdul 
i>e?hTr Aziz who brought him up and gave his daugh- 

ter’s daughter in marriage to him. He came 
under the influence of Syed Ahmad and used to preach at the 
Mnsjid Jama at Delhi. At the direction of his pir, he left Delhi 
and started for Kohistan on the Jihad. He was, however, killed 
in the neighbourhood of the fort of Balai £ote. Shah Nasir 
jestingly rraers to this incident in one of his q^da and also to 
the help of the Kotwal of the city (Delhi) Mirza Ehani, who 
went to the rescue of Shah Nasir when the adherants of Syed 
Ahmad and Moulvi Ismail attacked him as they had been offended 
by his numerous verses. Moulvi Ismail was a deeply read 
man and is the author of many works in Urdu, the most notable 
being Taqwiat-ul-Iman. He also wrote a treatise on logic called 
Qirat-ul-Ain. 

Not only text books and translations were compiled but a 

g reat deal of attention was also paid to the grammar of the 
ngnage, dictionaries and other helps to the students. 

The first Hindustani Grammar in foreign language was com- 
Orammart and pAed in 1715 A. D. by John Joshua Eetelaer, 
Lexieoni of . Urdu, who had been accredited to Shah Alam Bahadur 
dS?ll!"o*o5piled“b y Shah (1708-1712 A. D.) and Jahandar Shah 
Barapean and In- (1712 A.D.) as Dutch envoy. In 1711 A. D. 
dian Mhoiars. jjjg Eggt India Company’s Direc- 

tor of trade at Surat. He passed through Agra both going to and 
coming from Ijahore otd Delhi in the company of ^bandar 
Shah. In 1716 A. D. he was appointed asalmtoh envoy to 
Persia. He wrote a grammar and a vocabulary of tiie " Lingua 
Uindustanica ” which were published by David Mill in 1748 A. D. 
in his Miscellanea Orientalia. Eetelaer’s Grammar indudes not 
only the Hindustani dedansions and conjugations but also ver- 
sions of the Ten Commandments, the creed and the Lord’s prayer 
in that language. In 1744 A. D. was published the Qrammatiea 
Hindustamea^ a grammar of Hindostaoi language in Latin by the 
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wlebrated missionarj Shultze. Hindustani words are given 
in the Perso^Arabic character with transliteration. The Nagri 
character is also explained. Mill's Dissertation Selectal dealing 
with Indian alphabets and vocabulary was published in 
1744 A. D. In 1748 A. D. J. F. Fritz published his 

Spraechmeister which similarly deals with Indian alphabets and 
alphabets of other countries. In 1761 A. D. was published the 
• AipheUtetum Bramtnahanieum by a Missionary named Gassiano 
Beligatti dealing with Indian alphabets. It is the first book 
in which the vernacular words are printed in their own diaracter 
in moveable types. In 1772- Hadley’s grammar was published 
and in 1778 A. 0. a grammar in Portuguese entitled Ghrammatica 
Indostana were published. Doctor John Gilchrist was the fore- 
most in his labour to couipile grammars, lexicons and voca- 
bularies, to publish texts and to carry on philoloncal researches 
in the languages. His literary activities extendra over a period 
of twenty years and he commenced his publication from 1787 
A. D. He wrote about 15 works dealing with grammar, pbilo- 
l<^y, guides and ' helps, dictionary and translations both Jrom 
Persian and Hindi talcs and proverbs and from English text-books. 
He collaborated with Indian Moonsbis and Pandits employed 
in Fort William College. At his suggestion and under his 
superintendence literary work on an extensive scale was carried 
on and numerous books were compiled. He was the main 
spring of all activities and bis ufEability and courtesy attracted 
a notable band of scholars around him. The most important 
of his numerous publications are English Hindustani dictionary 
published in 1798 A. D. and a grammar of Hindustani lanraage 
published in 1809 A. D. Captain Taylor and Doctor l&nter 
published a * Dictionary Hindustani and EngUsb ’ in 1808 A. D. 
Moulvi Amanat Ullah wrote in 1810 A. D. a short jnammar of 
the Hindustani languam in Hindu verse entitled Sar/e Urdu. 
John Shakespeare compued a grammar of Hindustani bngua^e 
in 1813 A. D. and a Dictionary of Hindustani and EnffOsb in 
1817 A. D. Captain Price And Yates also wrote Hindustani 
grammars. Gardn de Tassy compiled many books in French 
and was the most distinguished of European scholars of Urdu. 
Duncan Forbes by his labws in the compiling of grammara and 
lexicons and in the editing of Urdu texts laid Urdu under a 
heavy debt. Fallon and Sir William Monier, the founder of the 
Asiatio Society of Bengal published many works dealing with 
Urdu grammar and lenoons. Platt published his grammar of 
Hindustani in 1874 A. D. and hu Dictionary in 1884 A. D. 
Kev. T. Qraven published bis dictionaries in 1881 A. D. and they 
are re^^rded very useful publications for school purposes. 

Insba and Qateel’s Darya-i-Latafot, a treatise on Urdu 
grammar and syntax was comprised in- 1802 A. D. and published 
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ia 1848 A. D. at Murshidabad. It has already been noticed 
amonest the works o£ Insha. Mohammad Ibrahim Maqbah wrote 
a Unm Grammar entitled Tuhfa‘i~Elphiiutone in 1823 A. D. 
Ahmad AU of Delhi wrote an elementary grammar of Urdu enti> 
tied Chasbma-i-Faiz in 1845 A. D. Monlvi Imam Bnx of the Delhi 
College wrote a grammar of Urdu language in 1849 A. D. Moulvi 
Karimuddui wrote a grammar in Urdu entitled Qawaid'ul-MubtadL 
Nisar AU Beg, Faizullah Khan and Muhammad Ahsan published a 
Urdu Grammar in four parts. Muhammad Hussiun Azad wrote 
a grammar entitled Jamiul Qawaid published in' Lahore in 1845 
A. D. Zamin Ali Jalal wrote Gulsban-i-Faiz a dictionary of Urdu 
and Hindi words and idioms explained in Persian, published in 
Lucknow in 1880 A. D. Amir Ahmad’s Amir*ul-Lnghat has 
already been noticed. Another stupendous work is the Farhang- 
i-Asafia of Monlvi Syed Ahmed in four volumes. It was written 
undw the beneficence of the Nizam’s patronage and is the result 
of untiring patience and indefatigable labours extending over 
many years. It not only gives meanings but traces the origin of 
the wera and gives its various shades of meaning quoting for its 
authority st<mdard authors, popular songs and hymns. Nur-nl- 
Lughat, written at Bilgram also deserves mention. Anjnmani 
Taraqqi Urdu has published a short grammar of Urdu language 
on new lines. An exhaustive and a scientific grammar is a 
desideratum and is yet to be written. The completion of Amiml 
Lughat by a devoted band of Urdu scholars would be a most 
valuable contribution to the progress and development of Urdu 
language. 

Mention must also be made of the literary activities d 
Labours of Chris- Christian missionaries and the benefits conferred 
lir"the***fleI5''*of them on Urdu. 

Urdu literature. The earliest translations of portions of 

scriptures ore those of Benjamin Schultze and J. Callenberg 
extending from 1748 to 1750 A. D. Mirza Mohammad Fitrat and 
other learned natives of the College translated the New Testament 
which was revised by William Hunter and published in Calcutta 
in 1805 A. D. The missionaries at Serampore translated the new 
Testament in Hindi and Urdu. Rev. H'. Martyn translated 
the New Testament' from the Greek in Urdu in 1814 A. D.for 
the British and Foreign Bible Society and revised it with the 
aid of Mirza Mahommad Fitrat. The whole of the Bible was 
translated by Serampore missionaries in 5 volumes in 1816*1819 
A.D. The missionaries in <nder to reach the common people used 
vernaculars as their medium and fostered its growth by 
compiling pamphlets starting newspapers composing teUgious 
hymns and writing various other useful books. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

URDU PROSE, PART li 

THE AGE OF OHALIB AND SIR SYED AHMAD. 

Urdu prose takes its start from Fort William College nf Cal- 
cutta. But Lucknow, to which tlie centre of 
Prose publieatiuns literary activities had shifted from Delhi, also saw 
at -uc now publication of a few more tales and roman- 

ces in rhyming prose which however waa not quite serviceable for 
ordinary purposes and which could never be widely popular. Along- 
side with publications at the College, Btistani-Hikmat, Kalelah- 
o-D)imna, Gul Bakavali, Gulshan-i-Naubahar, Gul-o-Sanobar, 
Nau Batan of Mohammad Baksh Mahjoor a pupil of Juraat and 
other books were written and printed at Lucknow. 

Nawab Faqir Mohammad Goya was a nobleman and a Riaaldar 
Faqir Mohammad ^ army of the Nawab Kings of Oudb. He 
Goya: Bustan.i- hod the title of HisamnddauTah. He wrote 
Hikmat 1261 A H. poetry under the pseudonym of ^ya and was 
a pupil of Nasikh. He had also consulted Wazb. He was an 
author of a diwan which had been collected and arranged in 1242 
A. H. but which could not be published till after bis death. It 
jSrst saw the ligiit of the day in 1888 A. D. when the Newal' 
Kishore Press published it: Goya died in 1266 A. H. (1850 
A. D.) 

He is the author of Bustan-i-Hikmat, a Urdu translation of 
Anwnr Suhaili. It was finished in 1251 A. H. in Lucknow and 
Sheikh Nasikh wrote a laudatory chronogram. Gk>ya has himself 
written how he came to translate the book. One day he was 
sitting with his friends amongst whom were Khwaja Wazir and 
Minn Furrukh and all were discussing the merit and excellence 
of Anwar SnhailL In the course of conversation Ghiya was 
pursuaded to undertake the translation. 

Bustan-i-Hikmat is a free translation. It is a creditable 
perfonuiince but Arabic and Persian words preponderate. It is not 
very luminous and the lanraage is not very perspicuous. Arabic 
sayings are found frequency interspersed and dhficult words tend 
to make the translation obscure.' It is not however in rhyming 
prose and presents a contrast to the jingling stylet of Samr. 
The book has now become obsolete but it -enjoyed popularity 
once. 

fbe greatest writer of prose in Lucknow, the brightest ex* 
ponent of rhyming i»oee was Mirsa jrajjab Ali 
iIISa A^'a.'^’ Samr, a man of vai^ accomplishnients 

.whose life was contempmneous with that of Ghalib of OelhL 
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He was a fine calligrapbist, a miiriciaa of repute and a poet of 
ho mean order. 

Mirza Rajjab Ali Beg, tbe son of Mirza Asghar Ali Beg, was 
born in Lucknow in 1201 or 1202 A. H. He belraged to a 
respectable faimily and was reared up in tbe sensuous and literary 
atmosphere of Lucknow. He bad good knowledge of Arabic and 
Persian and ^as a famous calligraphist of bis time, b callinapby 
>ie was tbe pupil of Mobammad Ibrahim wbo is mentioned with 
distinction in Fisana*i-Ajub. He bad considerable proficiency 
in tbe theory and prw^ice of music. In poetry he was the pupil 
of Agha Nawazish Hussain alias Mirza Khani poetically surnnmed 
Nawazish, a pupil of Mir Soz .who is mentioned and quoted with 
reverence by Sarur. 

Samr was gregarious and jovial as a man. He had good 
address and attractive Mrsonality. He was a friend of Sharafuddin 
Meeruti, and of Ghalib who wrote an eulogiastic, review of 
Gulzar-i-Sarur and calls Sarur tbe leading prose-writer of his age 
when writing about Fisana-i-Ajaib. ' 

In ] 240 A. H. Sarur went to Gawnpore and it is said that 
he was deported by the order of the Nawab Ghaziuddin Haidar. 
In Fisahai-i-Ajaib he has caustically saturised Cawnpore which 
shows his ^gust for tbe place. It was here t^t the famous 
Fisanai-i-Ajaib was composed. It contained an eulogy in honour 
of tbe Nawab Ghaziuddin Haidar in the hope of getting permission 
for repatriation but when he died Sarur added a qasida in honour 
of Nawab Nasiruddin Haidar and took the manuscript to Lucknow. 
The famous ^ignant ode about Lucknow and his yearning for the 
town was written in Gawnj^e. In 1824 A. D. (som^ say in 
1845 A. D.) he composed his renowned Fisanan-Ajaib. In 1846 
A. D. Samr’s wife died and in the same year he had the privilege 
of being enrolled amongst the court poets of King 'Vl^jid M 
Shah of Ondh on a salary of rupees fifty when he presented an 
eulogistio -dux)nogram commemorating th.e coronation thrnngh 
Qutim-nd-danlah Miftah-ul-Mulk Mobaminad Eutab Ali Shah, a 
oomruiion of the King. In 1847 A, D. he translated Shamsher 
Khani under the title of Sarurd-Snltani at the order of King 
Wajid Ali Shah. Between 1847 and 1851 A. D. he wrote 
short tales, tbe principal one being Sharar-i-Ishq (Spark of Love) 
written at the command of Nawab Sikandar Kgnm of 
In 1856 A. D. he composed ShaguM-Muhabbat (tbe Blossom of 
Love) at the instance of Amjad Ali Khan, a nobleman of Sandila. 
The same year saw the annexation of (mdh and the «nrii<» of > 
Wajid Ali Shah to (Taicntta. 

Sarur was left d^tute and reverted, to his old days of 
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Prasad who was em^^yed in tlie commissariat bat the Mutiny of 
1857 A. D. again deprived him of it. Better days were in 
store for . him as the Ruler of Benares, Maharaja Isbri Prasad 
Narain Singh invited him to Benarus in 1859 A. D. and he was 
lughly appreciated and much cherished by him. It was here that 
Sarur compiled his Gulzap4-Sarur (the Garden of Pleasure 
or Sanir), and Shabistan4~Sahtr (the Nights of Pleasure or 
Sarur) and other stray pieces of prose and poetry. He was also 
invited by Maharaja Sheo Dan Singh of Alwar and was pat- 
ronized by the Maharaja of Patiala who sent a pair of . bejewelled 
bungles as a token of his esteem and appreciation. Sarur visited 
Delhi, Lucknow, Meerut and Rajputana as he decribes the 
rigours and discomfarts of his journey in one of hui letters which 
have been collected and published' in a volume entitled Ituka-i- 
iSarur (Letters of Sarur). It is a repository of many interest- 
ing fw^ from where more details about Sarur’s life and contem- 
porary events could be called. Once he was implicated in a charge 
of murder. He also visited Calcutta in 1865 A. D. to have his eyes 
treated and saw Wajid Ali Shah, the exiled king,, at Mutia 
Burj in Calcutta, the place of his r^idehce. He returned, 
however, with no success and had his eyes .operated upon by 
one of the native doctors at Lucknow. He returned to Snares 
and died in 1284 A. U. (1867 A. H.) a year before the death of 
Ghalib. 

Sarur was passionately fond of Lucknow and his love for bis 
His love for native place was overmastoing and dominant. 
Looknow. [n the Fisana-i-Ajaib which was written at 

Oawnpore daring his tempdrarv exile there occurs a passionate 
ode ^ of love and longing about Lucknow. During his stay 
at Benaras he was always yearning for his desolate home at 
'Lucknow just as a caged nightingale longs for its beloved nest 
in the garaen. The love <3 Lnckuow, however, became a 
common theme for song. Nasikh has many verses of like nature. 
Nawab Mshr, a pupU of Nasikh, has also many such verses. 

The best known work of Sarur which has iinmortaliM his name 
Flsana -l-Ajalb fo the pages of the Urdn Literatare is FUana- 
writtsB 1824 A.o. i-Ajaib (a Tale of Marveb). [t is conFentional 
in snbject and in style and is wUtten after the DSiinner stock 
tales in Persian. It is an imaginary 'romance with plenty of 
necromancy and witchcraft, spiM adventun'S in'’ ^rmsd 
forests and duels with demons and wizards. It is the delight of 
the yonng though it no lonj^ appeals to the more advanced except 
far theluigaage and the ingenious effoMs at rhyndng. The 
style is hi^ly ornate, aqd the action is very slow. It is written 
in aaja or cooing of a dove and tiierU are some passages in it in 
cadenc^ prose winch appear as littie eddies cS. song s^ like 
gems ia tbo story. It sbonld not however sltiigether be judged 
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by modern standards and present day cannons, ft is evidently 
written in imitation of Persian stories and tales, in the language 
nnd style then in vogue amongst the cultured and the polished. 
Unadorned and unaffected prose was hdd in contempt. Even 
letters of the learned men were written either in Persian or in 
highly flown rhyming Urdu with a preponderance of learned 
words. The revolt of Ghalib from ^is convention was very 
daring and highly commendable. Urdu prose takes its rise with 
imaginary tales as Urdu poetry did with ghazals and religious 
marsias and masnavis. The introduction of Fisana-i-Ajaib is 
highly interesting for it furnishes pictures of the life and society 
of Lucknow at that period, the habits iind haunts of the nobles 
and commoners, tlieir manners and their customs It describes 
fairs and the various activities literary and otherwise of the age. 
But his pictures are idealistic and drawn with a self-satisfied feeling 
of complacency unlike those of Sarshar who sounds a note of revolt. 
" 'I'here is more compact.ae88, symmetry, gracefulness in the de- 
scriptions of Lucknow, which Sarur has given in his Fisana-i-Ajaib 
than in anything which Sarshar ever wrote. Sarur, however, 
describes things, not men. Wo pass by the confectioner’s shop 
and our mouth waters ; by the betels-sellers and we find the betel 
tempting ; by the cream shop and we feel sure that the Lucknow 
cream is better than that of Devonshire ; the pedler, the lace 
maker, the jeweller, the grocer, they all keep first rate shops; 
the Ghowk and several other bazaars and promen^es, which 
have disappeared since Sarur’s times, we all see and walk 
through. We gaze at the magnificent buildings, we cast admir- 
ing glances at the lovely faces looking down with their volup- 
tuous eyes from their balconies upon the scene below; we feel 
we are in an enchanted place hut we also feel that the men and 
women we are looking at are lying in a magnetic sleep. We are 
in a crowd but we are not jostled and hustled by it ; the lovely 
women on the balcony does not return our glance ; the betel-seller 
is a regular flirt, yet would not talk to us ; the grocer is deaf, 
the iiedlar is drunk, and we may run away with all the sweets 
in our pockets for tlie confectioner is fast asleep. There is no 
life anywhere we are introduced to the famous musicians and 
performances of the day, but we hear no music ; great poets, 
statesmen, soldiers, wrestlers, all sorts of odd and eccentric 
characters flirt before us like the rows of shadowy figures in a 
phantasmagoria ; but they have no life in them. The author has 
painted them under the influence of chloroform. Of Sarur, 
therefore, 1 say that he has described Lucknow in a state of 
trance, like the enchanted city in Tennyson’s Day Dream, where 
‘ more than a picture seemeth all.’ As in that city so in Lucknow 
as described by Sarur. 
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** Here sits the butler with a flask 
Between his knees half drained ; and there 
The wrinkled steward at his task, 

The maid fif hunour charming fair, 

The pa»e has caught her hand in his ; 

Her lips are severed as to speak ; 

His own are pouted to a kiss ; 

The biilnh is fixed upon her cheek.” 

Sarur was cau^^ht in the meshes of his own stylo. The tram- 
mels of rhyming pros<) were too irksome and too much in 
fashion to be cast off. Sarur’s style is not conversational and 
his i)icturc‘s as justly ]iointed out above by the late Mr. Bisban 
Narayan Dar, are dumb. The rhymes retard the movement of 
dcRCTiption and divert the attention to their intricacies and 
ingenuities. In his sseal for his native place Lucknow, Sarur 
has citst reflections in his picture on Amman who'in his exor- 
dium to liis Bagh-o-Bahar placed a premium on the natives of 
Delhi and their mastery over the* Urdu language. In these tales, 
characterization is very sliglit, but the character of Malka Mahar 
Nigar in Fisana-i-Aj lib stands out conspicuously for its true 
love, faithfulness, bravery, 'shrewdness, and fortitude. Another 
interesting reference is the crude attempt to weave episodes 
with Englishmen for their eharacters. Many words of English 
and foreign extraction find place and they may be taken os the 
earliest specimens of European words in Urdu language. The 
sermon on the transitoriness of the world put in the month of a 
monkey is very deep and stirring aud of a high order. Fisanori- 
Ajaib is written in Nasr Musajjah as were also other works of 
Sarur though Nasr Murassa also finds occasional place. There 
are two notable imitalions of this masterpiece of .Nuriir ; Sarauah- 
i-Sakhun by Syed Fakhruddin Husain Khan Sakbun of Delhi 
composed in 1860 A. D. which attempts to cast ridiculaon- Sarur 
and 7'27ism-»-Hatrnt by Mohammad Jafarali She wan of Lucknow 
written in 1872 A.D. to uphold the prestige and dignity of Ssrur. 
and Lucknow. 

In 1847 A. D. Sarur wrote his Sarur-uStdtani, a translation 
His other works of Shamsber Khani, a Persian abridgement of 
Fardousi’s Shah Namab in the style of Fisana-i-Ajaib though 
the style vas not suitable for historical purposes in narration 
of events. There is a remarkable piece wnich describes the 
praise of India and is quite patriotic in its tOne. In 1851 A. D. 
he wrote Sharar-i-Iahaq, It describes an incident which occurred 
in the jungles of Bhopal. A pair of cranes noted for their 
devotion an<i love to each otW was wandering in the forest 
when the male was shot and the female collected wood and set 
fire to itself in the orthodox style of Suttee. In 1851 A. D. he 
wrote another tale entitled Shagufa-irMohcAbat at the instance 
of the Naaim of Ondh. It present on old tale of Mahar Cband 
khatri in a new garb. It also describes the exile and jonmey qf 
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Wajid All Shah toXDalcatta. In BenafM he composed Gulzar-i-Sarur 
Ifhich is a translation of the Persian Hadaiq-td-Uthzhaq whid) 
elegoricolly describes the straggle of love and soul for supremacy. 
It is theological in subject and is v^tten iii Sarur’s characteristic 
style. There is a review of Ghalib which is in rhyming prose 
in the vein of oriental reviewers. Another noteable work is SAo- 
bUtanri-Sarur, an adaptation of Arabian Nights which is highly 
ornate interspersed with veirses and provides entertaining 
reading. The Arabian Nights haa been very popular in India 
and bad many translators. It was translated by Mnnshi Shams-- 
uddin Ahmad in 11336 Ail), in Madras, under the title of Hi- 
kayat-vl-JalUah for the use of the College at Fort Saint George. 
It contained only the first two hundred Nights. Another trans- 
lation entitled Tarjuma Mif Laila Ka, was from tlie English 
translation of Forster by Mpnshi Abdul Karim in 1844 A. D. 
which is extremely simple und plain and which did not commend 
to the literary taste of the times. At the . instance of Munshi 
Newal Eishore who had established a pnnting press at Lucknow, 
it was translated in 18i62-1868 A. D. in Urdu verse in four parts 
by. Mohammad Ashghar Ali Khan Nasim of Delhi, pupil of Momin, 
^art I) Tot I Ram Siiayan 11 and 111) and Munshi Shadilal 
Ghamau (Part IV). A prose ' version was made by Tota Ram 
Shayan in 1868 A. D. Hamid Ali also wrote a translation in 
1890 A. D. Mirza Hairat of Delhi made a translation in the form 
of novel in 1892 A. D. calling it Shabistan-i-Hairat. 

Another important - book of Samr is Natr Nasrah Nasar a 
congratulatory address Written on the marriage of Prince Ed- 
wara (afterwards King-Emperor Edward VII) in which the 
benefits of Britisb rule -are described in choice words. The letters 
of Samr entitled Imhd-i^arur have been referred to above and 
are written in rhyming prose. 

The importance of Samr as a great prose writer of old sdiool 
Impoptance and . can never be underrated. He shines trans- 
position of sardp. cendantly in his own sphere and yields to none 
in his own domain. The rhyming prose with its involved sentences, 
laboured attempts, cumbersome atructures ornamented with 
highly Persianised< words and constructions was too elaborate 
and complic.'vted a innchinary to bo used as a vehicle for ordinary 
purposes and had to be discarded when the age of business set 
in. Samr however wielded the old weapon with dexterity and 
striking effect and is the greatest exponent of the old stye. His 
pictures of Lucknow life and society are highly interesting. His 
fame as a prose writer has eclipsed his work and worth as a 
poet and a balligraphist.' His knowledge of music died with 
him. His diwan though no longer found must have been 
of a high order. His stray ghazals and verses found interspersed 
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in anthologies and in ' bis prose ' works show his mastery 
in that line. Sarur though attached to the Lucknow School 
of Urdu poetry was never its servile imitator and chalked out a- 
different path for himself disdaining artificiality and bombast. 
On the whole Sarur is a commanding personality and must 
be assigned a lugh place in the history of Urdu literature. 


To the average reader Ohalib is only known as a Persian and 
.0 h a 1 1 b ; a s a Urdu poet repute. 3e. is also a prose writ^ 
prose writer. His of eminenoo both in. Persian and Urdu. The 
prose! °'^**'* quantity of bis Persian prom is much greater 
than his poetry. His works .in Urdu* prose 
are : —his collection of letters ; a. few reviews and i^lxoductiohs 
to books ; three short pamphlets , entitled Lataif-i-GhaUbf Tegh~ 
i-Tez, Nan^-i-Ghedib written in. reply .to tlio attacks of the 
prot^ouists of the dictionary Burban ^ta, which had aroused a 
cloud of controversy which lasted for a considerable period ; 
and some parts df an un&hished story. 


The most important, intermting and fascinating of his Urdu 
Hts charming writiogs are his charming letters collected and 
lettera epnulned published in two books known as Urdu-i-Mnalla 
and Dd-l%lndU *’ (tk® i^yal Urdu or Urdu of a , High Stan- 
dard) and ' Ud-i-Hmdi (the Fragrant Stick of 
India). In the days of the Mohammadan supremacy Persian 
reigned supreme. Letters w^ written in Persian. It appears 
tliat Ghalib himself conformed to this practice till ' 1850 A. D. 
when he became absorbed in' completing Mihr-i-Nimroz (the 
Midday Sun). It is probable that he might have taken then to 
writing letters in Uran. Ghalib’s letters are couched in his 
characteristic inimitable style and form the most entertaining 
reading. They are denuded of all conventionality, formality, 
and stiffness. There is no effort. They appear to be impromptu 
compositions written off-hand- without mw^ thought. His is 
really a conversational style but the letters do not sink to the 
level of colloqnalism. They have a distinct flavour of literature. 
Transparent . fraiduiess and pungent humour are the most out- 
standing features of these letters. He boldljr and '.unflincbin|dy, 
regardless of consequences, gives forth his opinions knotnng 
fuU well that his earnestness and candour would win the affection 
of those to whom the letters , were directed. The letters show a 
spontaneity, an ease and a lightness not be met with heretofm 
in the sphere of Urdu and Persian epistolary writing. He writes 
as he would speak. Oocasioimlly he lapses into a diakgue. firam 
a narrative thus affordingl the pleasure of a novel or a drama. 
With u few strokes of his pen he would present a living throb* ■ 
bing pictoie|ipBliu.tating with life. Gbalib is an artist :in his 
epistles too. 
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The importance of these letters is immense. They herald a 
Importance ortho revolt in the domain of epistolary writings, 
letters of Ghaiib. Xhe antiquated and cunibersome aocessorics of 
the®*style“®lSr h ’s -i letter called Alqah and Adab, the introducto- 
sueeessiors. ry parte, which were prolix, elaborate, and 

unnecessary were ' 6 ntirely discarded. Most of the letters begin 
with Sir, Dear Sir, or My Son. These short titles deprive 
letters of those tiresome qualities which disfigure most of the 
letters of the scholara of that age. It was a much needed in- 
novation, to afford a relief to Urdu groaning with the incubus 
of artificiality, conventionality and useless lumber of learning, 
riie freedom and ease they ushered were not popular with the 
learning-laden m<5n but as time went on and peoj)le saw the 
need of a simple prose it gained strength and support and attract- 
ed many followers But Ghalib’s st}de is inimitable and no one 
has yet succeeded in surpassing or equalling it. The influence it 
exercised on the successive age was immense. Hah adopted 
it as a model with some modifications and was successful. Sir 
Syed Ahmad originally of Delhi and afterwards of Aligarh, 
Zakaullah, Azad and a host of other succeeding prose writers 
could not have escaped his influence. The simple and unadorned 
prose was the Only style for business and serious purposes of 
literature and the reform, inaugurated by Ghaiib was most 
needed, compaendable and popular at a later day. ^ The letters 
of Ghaiib written in simple, natural and fascinating st} le are 
models of elegant prose and though copiously imitated have not 
been superseded. 

Tliese letters are also autobiographical in nature and cast side 
Th« Rutobio lights on the life of Ghaiib. They are an index 
ffraphteal Interest to his personality, to his character, iind turmsh 
of the letters and ilhiininating details from which the story of 
their humour. j. reconstructed, his opinions and 

views on life and literature can be gleaned bis relations with 
bis friends and his contemporaries can be ascertained and his 
characteristics and little' personal touches can be discerned. They 
are replete with his jokes and light enjoyable hiimour. He adopts 
his pleasantries to his correspondents. It was his desire to afford 
pleasure to his readers, to provoke laughter, to disperse gloom. 
His humour is however not the humour of Voltair or of bwift. 
It is neither mimicry nor mordant. There is little of pungency 
which is however not distasteful, a little sting which does no 
hann, a Utile sarcasm at the expcMC of nobody. Ithw a 
piquancy and flavour all its own, ana is pleasii^ to Very 

often it is subtle and delicate like that or Addison. The huinour 
of GhaKb has redeemed the credit of Urdu Literature and ex- 
culpated it from the charge of being dr7. 
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These delightful letters have another value which should not 
The letters Five ^ ignored. They contain valuable pictures 
?*t?<i*fh®*f‘’*^***‘* the times of the middle of 19th 

0 imes. Century. They give an insight into tlie men 
and the manners of that age. Some of them mso throw aside 
light on the events of die Mutiny of 1857 A. D. without any 
conscious effort, whicli might prove useful to the historian of 
that period. 

The tyranny of age was too great to be resisted by Ghalib 
UlsrhyminF prose, had he had to bend himself to conform to the 
existing practice of writing reviews and pre- 
faces in the orthodox and accepted style in rhyming prose. In 
his epistles he could afford to be informal and unconventional 
but in serious compositions he could not deviate from the estab- 
lished practice without giving offence to those who were dear to 
him but who luul not .the liberalised notions about literature. 
Ghalib was too gowl to inflict pain and cause displeasure These 
exordia and reviews do not and cannot show the same natural- 
ness, gaieiy, spontaneity, ease and freedom. They are laboured 
lucubriitions siniicking of midnight oil. . Ghalib could not escape 
artificiality and affectation owing to the very nature of the style. 
The most remarkable preface is the one written to the book of 
Mufti Mirlal entitled Siraj-ul-Muar/al which deals with the 
various religious practices and methods of worship and devo- 
tion. Tlie preface which is a beautiful statement of snfistic 
doctrines shows what part these practices play in the realisation 
of Godhead and how the devotee can acquire the knowledge of 
one God through them. The three short pamphlets are vigorous 
and well written. 

Ghalib’s position in the domain of Urdu prose is a very high 
Mis position as a one. He ushered in a new era in prose, 
prose writer. supplied the long felt want of an enjoyable and 

refined humour, and brought into existence a light and breezy 
literature. His influence on the successive writers was com- 
manding and far reaching. 

Another movement, though not literary in character, did 
The reiiRions re- to improve and foster the growth of 

forms of Syed Urdu prose. It began with the reli^pons 
Ahmad. reforms of Syed Ahmra and his two learned 

instmetors Shah Abdul Adz and bis brother Abdul Qadir. The 
idea gathered strengtli and momentum and with the lapse of 
^ears even when the movement led by Syed Ahmad had ooUapsed 
it found its culmination in the reforms and activities, educatiiMuI, 
social, reliffious, moral, political and quasi-poliHcal eff the famoni 
Mohammadan leador Sir Syed Ahmad. The new doctrinee .whidi 
were preadied by Syed Ahmad and hii adherents arooMd okocli 

U.--#4 
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of oontroversies which darkened the atmosphere for .a nnmher of 
years. Pamphlets, brochures and books were written, in defence 
or in reply ns counterblasts. These were all written in Urdu, in 
plain, simple language, to appeal to the masses. The books 
written were polemical in character but an attempt was made to 
make prose simple, direct and vigorous. 

Syed Ahmad was bom in 1782 A. D. and studied in bis early 
Syed Ahmad 1782- years -in Delhi, under the learned teachers 

A’ O' Shaikh Abdul Aziz and Abdul Qadir. Under 

their guidance be embrace the doctrines of Wahabism which had 
originated in Persia and was making its appearance in India. 
Being a gifted and born leader of men he collected a band of 
fervent disciples around him and after propagating his doctrines 
at Delhi he set out in 1820 A. D. to Calcutta. In 1822 A. D. 
he embarked on a voyage of pilgrimage to Mecca and from there 
he proceeded to Constantinople and travelled for about 6 years in 
Turkey recraiting desciples. He returned to Delhi and noting 
the contrast in Islam in India and outside and strack with the 
superstition that had crept in and the tolerance showed to non- 
Mohammadiins made him take up the role of an apostle advocating 
violent reforms. His zeal however knew no bounds. He preached 
a Jihad or Holy War against the Sikhs. In 1828 A. 1). 
he started for Peshawar attended by his fervent disciple Haji 
Ismail the nephew of bis old instructor. His adherents numbered 
over a lac and many of the notables who bad embraced his 
doctrines gave him donations and subscriptions. In 1829 A. D. 
practically he made himself master of Peshawar but he was 
deserted by the Afghans who bad promised to help him being 
disgusted with the rigours of his stern doctrines. He fled across 
the Indus and hid himself in mountains but was slain in 1831 A. D. 
in an encounter with a Sikh detachment under Sber Singh. 

Shah Abdul Aziz is the author ef the celebrated emnmentary 
Notable books of the Quran entitled Tafair-i-Azizia ; His 
Qrdo prose per- brother Abdul Qadir was one of the first transla- 
movement tors of the Quran into Urdu. It was finished 
of syed Ahmad. in 1803 A. D. and . first published by Syed 
^hdnlla, disciple of Syed Ahmad at Hughli in 1829 A. D. TanAnJtr 
vi-ghaflin or an . Admontitm to the ^.Headless, is a work of Syed 
in Persian rendered into Urdu by Abdulla and published 
at the same PFess in 1830 A. D. Haji Ismail wrote a popular 
treatise in Urdu entitled Taqwiatul Iman or ' Strengthener of 
Faijbh.’ .Other works are Targnibd-Jihadae Indtations to Holy 
War ; Hidayat-vl-Momrun or Guide to True Believers ; MuzSml 
Kcdnr woZ Bidat (Expositions of mortal Sins rad Heresy) ; 
Bdiihatul Jfominin or Admonitions to Muslims.; Miat-irMtuaSL or 
Hundr^ Questions. These and nnmerons other controversial 
works were written by -the disciples of Syed Ahmad to further 
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the promulgation of Targh&-i-Muhammadiya, the Progreas of 
Mohammadi Religion, as the new preaching was called. 

Beeidea the religioua reform and ita pamphleta many other 
The Printing influencee were at work which had an important 
Press- effect on the destiny of Urdu. The introduc- 

tion of Printing revolutionized the old order of things. It helped 
to the production of nnmerons books. At the end of 18th Century 
Printing was first used in the College Press at Fort William 
College and all the works prepared by Doctor Gilchrist or his 
Munshis under his guidance and superintendance were printed 
there But the expense was prohibitive and even -Doctor GKlchrist 
had to abandon some of his own works. The characters of the 
type were also ungraceful and ugly and were not greatly suitable. 
The missionaries at Serampore had a press there in which they 
printed many works in Hindi, Hindustani, Assamese, ('hinese, 
Bengali, Bliutia, Bikaneri, Burmese, Jaipuri, E[ashmeri, Malaya, 
Konkaui, Marathi, Gujrati, Punjabi, Pushtu, Oriya, ■ Siamese, 
Singhalese, Tamil, Telagu, and many other dialects. A fire in 
1812 A. D. however destroyed the Printing Press and most of 
the editions perished therein. In 1837 A. D. a Lithographic 
Press was set up in Delhi and it became a great factor in the 
increased publication of books. Old books which had b^ 
inaccessible were spread broadcast. Translations from English 
and foreign books, original compositions, and pamphlets, deming 
with social, educational, moral, politiral and reli^oiu subjects, 
books of tales, legends and travels, lexicons and poetical diwans 
were printed and circulated. Gbuziuddin Haidar founded a 
topography at great expense at Lucknow and the first book to be 
printed was Haft Qulzum a lexicon. Other works primed in 
types at Lucknow were Al mamkabvl SaidarcU or the Praise 
G^ziuddin in -Arabic printed in 1819 A.D.; Muhammad Haidirii 
a o imiUr work in Persian prose and verae.in 1238 A. H. or 1822 
A D and Guldattai Mahabbat an account in Persiau prose and 
vCTSe of the meeting of Loifd Hastings and Ghaziuddin Haidar ; 
Pam Surah at five Surahs of Quran printed in the form of 
Tuqhra ; Tajvl Lughat and Arabic dictionary explaiuedin Persian. 
About the year 1830 A. D. Mr. Archer who hod Mt«blished a 
Lithographic Printing Press at Cawnpore came at the request ^ 

Nasiruddm Haidar to Lucknow with his pi^ and ent^ his 

service Another notable book was a translation of a book . cl 
lord Brougham which is a treatise on the “ objects advant^ 
and pleasures of science ”. It was trenzlat^ from ^luh into 
Urdu by Syed' Kamaluddin Haidar abas Mohammad to Husaanu 
of Lucknow at the order pf Ge^ Committee School ^ 
Society Calcutta and printed at the Chhapakhana Sultoi (Hm 
M ajesty’s Press) in 1848. The tranriation is simple, Inckl ^ 
flowing. The first book Uthograpbed at Lucknow was Bahjat 
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Haitiai being a commentary on the Alfijyat. In 1848 A. D. 
there were about 12 private lithographic presses in Lucknow. 
Those of Haji Mohammad Hussain and Mustafa Khan were 
regarded to be the best. In 1849 A. D. Eamaluddin Haidar 
Munshi to the observatory wishing to ingratiate himself into the 
good books of the Nawab wrote the history of the h'oyal family 
of Oudh. Two passages happened to displease the Nawab and 
instantly the observatory was abolished and the printing was 
forbidden at Lucknow lest this objectionable production might be 
published and gain circulation. Most of the printers migrated to 
Gawnpore. The most important event in the history of vernacular 
presses was the establishment of the press of Munshi Nawal 
Kishore C. I. E. at Lucknow which rescued many old mtrster 
pieces from oblivioii and destruction and helped to distribute 
literature broadcast. The press enlarged the narrow cycle of 
learning and extended education to all classes and even to ladies. 
It led to the study of the traditions (Sunnat) and the Quran and 
numerous commentaries came into existence Hindustani transla- 
tions were published and instead of learning Quran by rote people 
now began to study them. . It led to results analogus to those 
which the translation and stody of Bible produced in Europe. 

One of the results of the the progress of printing is the rapid 
Psrlodlear and increase of periodical and light literature, 
light literature. There appeared a crop of vernacular newspapers 
which were purveyors of news and views to the public. ‘ The 
establishment of a vernacular newspaper press, which lithography 
hac^xendered poesihle placed within the reach of a continually 
widAiing public the means of becoming acquainted with new 
Ideas in every department of cultoro and practised the writers 
who contributed to it, in the art of wielding their, mother-tongue 
with effect in its application to European themes.’ 


In 1832 A.D. the vernaculars were substituted for Persian as 
Urdu became the. official language of Court and it not only 
official language gave a distinct and recognised status to Urdu 
of the Court. jgj trmjgfer of the mass of the 

technicdl and foreign, terms which had previotisly been only to a 
limited extent in popular, use. 


The dUlectical and religious tracts published led to contro- 
...... versies which strengthened the hold of Ur<Ju 

* as the Moulvis vied with each other to appeal 

to the masses and sw^l their following. 


The impact with the western culture led to the enriching of 
Theeonuet with vocabulary and improvement in the style. The 
the English liters- long involved cumbrous highly ornate sentences 
' with balanced structures choking all sense were 
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discarded in favour of a direct and vigorous Urdu in which 
the manner was subordinate to the sense. The spread of educa- 
tion in subjects of western learning required text books for which 
the old style was extremely unsuitable. I'he triinslations made at 
Calcutta and Lahore from English books were all done in simple 
style shorn of all unnecessary ornaments and artificialities. Urdu 
was no longer to hobble on Persian stilts. 

The ideas of reform gathered force and strengthened and 
found an admirable advocate in Sir Syed Ahmad who was the 
dominant figure in the latter lialf of the 19th Century and the 
greatest leader of tlie Indian Muslims. 

Sir Syed Ahmiid was not only a leader, but an orator, a journal- 
sir Syed .Ahmad ist, a man of letters, a statesman and a politi- 
1817-1898 A D. ciaii, a reformer and n philosopher. More than 
this, he was an influence. He collected around him a devoted band 
of workers whose activities shaped the course of the Urdu litera- 
ture and exercised a profound change in the life of Indian Muslims. 
Sir Syed Ahmad would be dealt with here only as a journalist, a 
writer and a leader. 

* 

Syed Ahmad Khan was born at Delhi in 1817 A. D. of a 
distinguished family. Hi^ ancestors left Arabia and settled first 
at Damghan and then at Hamadan and Herat. They (ume into 
India at the time of Shah Jehan and were appointed to posts of 
trust and responsibility. His paternal grandfather was honoured 
with the title pf Nawab Jausadud Doula by Alamgir 11 and which 
was later on bestowed on Syed Ahmad too. His father Mir Taeji, 
a much respected man was offered the pont of prime minister to 
Akbar Shah II which he refused. His mother, a cultured lady 
named Azizunnissa Begum brought him up and gave him tlie 
customary education of the time.* Syed Ahmad lived in tlie 
society of Ghalib, Sahbai, Azurda, Mufti Sadruddin, Shaifta, 
Momin, Nawab Ziauddin Ahmad Khan and other scholars. He 
used to call Ghalib his ‘ uncle \ In 18.^8 A.D. he started his life as 
a Sarightedar in Delhi. In 1839 D. lie became Naib Mir Munshi 
and in 1841 A.D. he was appointed a Munsiff when he passed 
Munsiff’s examination. From 1846 to 1854 A. D. he remained in 
Delhi as Sadr Amin and composed his famous monumental work 
Asare Sanadid dealing with the ruins, architeciure and mauso- 
leums of Delhi. It attracted great attention and an English. trans- 
lation was attempted. Gacin De Tassy published a French trans- 
lation in 1861 A D. In 1842 A. £). he wrote a pamphlet entitled 
Jila-ul-Qaluh on the birth of Mohammad ; in 1844 A. D. Tuhfai 
//osan ; in 1844 A. D. 'fahsil Fi Jairul Sa-il a translation of 
Persian Maiyar ul Aqul. During 1846 to 1863 A. D. he wrote 
more pamphlets ; Fawaid-ul-Afkar in 1846 A. D. ; Qatd Matin ; 
Kalmatul Hag in 1849 A. D.. ; Rah Sunnat in 1850 A., D. 
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Famnajra in 1852 A. D. in Persian ; 1852 A. 

0. a long list of kings of Delhi from Yndisht'ar ; Kimai Sadaat in 
1853 A.D. 

In 1855 A. D. he was transferred to Bijnore as Sadr Amin. 
He wrote a hUtory of Bijnore. He also edited the Aini Akbari 
and corrected many miatakt's and his services were acknowledged 
by the (celebrated translator Bl(x:hmann. In 1857 A. D. the 
Indian Mutiny broke out and Sir Syed rendered help in various 
ways. He refused a big Taluka which was offered as a reward 
for his services. In 1858 A. D. he wrote the famous pamphlet 
on the caus(C8 of the Indian Mutiny which was not published till 
1863 A. D. He also wrote a book entitled “ Loyal Mohaminadans 
of India ". He also corrected Tarikh Firozshahi of Bernai for the 
Asiatic S(x:iety of Bengal. About I860 A. D. he published his 
famous commentary on Bible entitled Tabiunul Kalam which 
aroused a bitter c<jntroversy in orthodox circles which severely 
criticised it but was favourably received by others especially in 
Europe. In 1862 A.D. he was transferred to Ghazipur and founded 
the famous Literary and Scientific Society for translating standard 
English works into Urdu, in order to enable the Mohammadans 
to have a glimpse of European thoughts and culture. The Duke 
of Argyle tlie then Secretary of State for India became the 
Patron and the Lieutnant-Govemors of the Punjab and Bengal 
became its vice Patrons. It became very popular and some 
important treatises were compiled by its members on various 
subjects such as History, Agriculture, Biography, and Political 
Economy. In 1864 A. D. be was transferred to Aligarh aiid the 
S(x:iety moved along with him. In 1861 A. D. he establislied an 
English School at Mora labad and in 1864 A. D. at Ghazipur and 
delivered lectures in favour of the study of English. In 1866 
A. D. he was instrumental in establishing British Indian Associa- 
tion.. He started a journal of the Scientific Society which conti- 
nued to nourish under the nauie of Aligarh Institute Gazette in 
which he wrote copiously on a variety of subjects social, moral, 
litenury, political, and religious. Articles from English uewi^apers 
were translatttd and published. In 1867 A. D. he was transferred 
to Benaras but his interests in his works did not abate. He 
strongly advocated the foundation of a Vernacular University 
and petitioned before the Governor-General who expressed sympa- 
thy with his ideals. In 1866 A. D. he wrote a pamphlet called 
Bisedai Akham Tuam AUi Kxtab in which he advocated interdin- 
iug with Europeans provided there were no forbidden things on 
the table. It created a stir in the orthodox circles and made Sir 
Syed unpopular with them. In 1869 A. D. he visited Englan I 
with his son the famous Justice Syed Mohammad and obtained 
a personal insight into the manners and customs and religious, 
edupational and political institutions of Europe. He wrote a 
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spirited rejoinder to Sir William Muir’s Life of Mohammad and 
conceived an idea of establishing a Mohammadan residential 
College on the lines of Oxford and Cambridge University Colleges. 
He was decorated with the C. S. J. in England and returned to 
India in 1870 A. D. He started the famous monthly periodical 
called the Tahtibul IkUaq or the Social Reformer in Urdu which 
soon revolutionized Muslim India. It iJid for Mohammadans 
what the Tatler and the Spectator of Addison and Steele had 
done for the people in kngland. This journal was edited and 
published by Sir Syed to improve and widen the religious 
thoughts of Muslims, to induce thc‘m to turn to Western educa- 
tion and to bring about a general reformation in the community. 
It dealt with religious, social, and educational subjects on which 
Sir Syed, Mohsin-ul-Mulk Wiqar-ul-Mulk and Moulvi Chirag 
Ali wrote in a free and courageous spirit. ‘ It tried to remove 
the false notions that Islam was antagonistic to science and- 
reform, to show what causes had ' led their ancestors to 
believe in such notions, to make them hate and give up injurious 
and unwholesome customs, to bring home to their minds the ex- 
tent and magnitude of tlicir adversity, to purify J/t<//«-clogged 
Islam ’. It naturally aroused hostile eriticism- and Sir Syed was 
dubbed ‘ an apostate ’ ‘ a worshipper of Nature ' and an 

‘ athiest ’. Anvar-ul-Afaq and Nurul Anwar newspapers were 
started as counterblasts and Sir Syed was ridiculed in the pages 
of the Oudh Punch. Towards the evening of his life the M. A. 0. 
College Aligarh which later developed into an University, 
engrossed h£ attention. In 1878 A. D. be retired from Govern- 
ment service and devoted himself to educational, political, and 
social activities. He died in 1898 A. D. at a ripe old age mourned 
by the whole of India. 

Sir Syed was probably the greatest Urdu journalist and 
wielded a vigorous and facile pen. His scholarship was remark- 
able. lie is the author of the celebrated commentary on Quran 
which he could not complete. He published six volumes and the 
seventli wiu ready for publication. It covered only half 'the book. 
The first volume appe.ared in 1297 A. H. This commentary is 
distinguished from its compeers by supplemeuting stories from 
the Bible which bad been only hinted at in the Quran, explaining 
^e criticisms levelled against the Mobammadanism especially on 
the controversial subjects of Jehad, Marauj or Ascension, Paradise 
and Hell, Pilgrimage etc, ; by abstaining to refer to digressions 
and uncalled for traditions ; by trying to dispel the doubts 
about the Qoran which bad arisen frxm the study of the modem 
sciences. 

Sir Syed’s style is vigorous, direct and simple. It does not 
His style. literary beauties and he was not a 

slylist in any sense of the word. There are 
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grainmatical solicisms but he never cared to pay any heed to syn- 
tax and grammar. He disregarded the ordinary rules and can- 
nons but these solecisms do not detract from his reputation. He 
gave a death blow to the highly invi»lved ornsite and artificial rhym- 
ing prose of the style of Zahuri and Bcdil and sliowed the capa- 
city of Urdu for matter-of-fact prose. He subordinates tlie manner 
to the matter. “ More matier with less art ” is his mcjtto. There 
is no embellishment in his speech. It is plain and unadorned. 
The style never interferes with his subjects. The most dis- 
tinctive qualit}' in him is his command over language. He never 
falters. He wielded Urdu prose with a mastery unknown in 

P revious history. Hali, liis Boswell, calls him the father of 
Irdu prose. Another nimarkable (quality is that he could ex- 
pound the most intricate, complex and highly technical subject 
in simple and lucid langunge. He hail also the knack of describing 
the beauties and defects of his subjecits in a graphic and realistic 
manner. 

Sir Syed must have been influenanl by the plain and conversa- 
His service to of (Thalib. His own influence in 

Urdu literature popul.irisiiig plain iiiid unadorned Urdu is 
and journalism. incalculable. He was a journalist in excehia 
and his free and outs[)okcn criticism and his racy and vigourous 
style contributed not a little to tiie growth of journalism in 
India. 


As an influence Sir Syed liolds an unique place in Urdu 
His Influence literature. Like all great men he had the 

knack of attracting capable men and inspiring 
them with enthusiasm, llis magnetic personality gathered to- 
gether a band of literary onthu$>idsts whose cetivicies were of 
far reaching importance. The chief amongst them were Nawab 
.Mohsinul Mulk, Wiqar-ul-Mulk, Moulvi Chirag Ali, Moulvi 
Zakaullah, Altaf Hussain Hali, Moulana Shibli, Mouiana Nazir 
Ahmad and Moulvi Zain-ul-Abdiu. Hali was the national bard ; 
Nazir Ahmad wrote didactic t dc^s to imprtive and to educate ; 
Sliibli and Zakaullah were the historians. Moulvi Chirag Ali 
Waqaraul Mulk,- Mbhsin-ul-Mulk wrote on literature and on 
general topics mostly controversial. The efforts of all these were 
directed to the cause of i lie regeneration of the Mohammadans. 
liiey harked back to tlic past holding forth pictures of tlie past 
splendour and prosperity and showed by contrast their present 
dire distress and abyssmal ignorance. Sir Syed was the connect- 
ing link. He was also the main spring of all activities. The 
towering personality of Sir Syed advanced the cause of Urdu in 
no little measure and he deserves a very important seat amongst , 
the benefactors of Urdu literature. 
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Among the associates oE Sir Syed, one of the most noted, is 
Nawab Mohsin- Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk. Burn in 1837 A. D. 
ui-Mulk. 1887- of poor but highly respectable parents at 
1907 A. D. Etawah, Syed Mehdi Ali entered life as a clerk 

of the East India Company on a miserable pittance of rupees ten. 
He worked his way up gradually, becoming an ahlmad in 1857 
A. D., a shirastedar, and finally a Tehsildar in 1861 A. D. when he 
gave proof of his high administrative capacity. He also composed 
the two well-known vernacular works on Criminal and Revenue 
Laws. In 1863 A. I). he successfully competed in Deputy Collector’s 
Examination and topped the list. In 1867 A.D. he was appointed 
as a Deputy Collector in Mirzapur. His reputation as a successful- 
and accomplished officer reached Sir Salar Jang who called him to 
Hyderabad and appointed him as Inspector-General of Revenue in 
1874 A. I ). As -a Commissioner of Survej^ and Settlement Depart- 
ment he introduced many reforms of far-reaching character. It 
was Mohsin-uI-Mulk who was responsible for introducing Urdu in 
pliice of Persian as the Court language in Hyderabad proper and 
moffusil. In 1876 A.D. he became Revenue Secretary and. in 
1884 A.D. he rose to the post of Financial and Political Secretary. 
He was awarded the title of Munir Nawaz Jung, Mohsinuddaulah 
Moiisin-ul-Mulk. He visited England and made the acquaintance 
of Gladstone, but ho retired from Hyderabad on a pension of 
Rs. 800 owing to intrigues and factions and repaired to Aligarli, 
the scene of his future labours. 

His connection with Sir Syed was of a long duration. It began 
in repulsion for in 1863 A. D. Mehdi Ali wrote 
connection against Sir Syed and called him an apostate. 
His Journalistic Gradually he came to recognise his worth and 
and other ser- lug earnestness of purpose and became one of 
^ his ardent supporters. He wrote frequently in 

Tahzib-uUAkhlaq which was started in 1870 A.D. It marked an 
era in the history of Urdu literature for the paper cx)ntributed not 
a little to its advancement. Mohsin-uLMulk wrote many brilliant 
articles. They were mainly religious or historical and were 
intended to purge Islam of all its evils and superstitions and to 
restore it to its pristine glory, to advance the cause of his fallen 
co-religionists educationally, socially, morally, and politically, 
These articles give an idea of his vast erudition. Scholarship and 
breadth of view are the outstanding features. Huli states ** Syed 
Mehdi Ali stimulated the hearts of the Mussulmans by describing 
to them the achievements of their ancestors. Whatever he wrote 
in support of Sir Syed Ahmad there was in it a reference to the 
stanclard and reliable authorities of old. Most of his articles arc 
treatises of &irly considerable size which have been written with 
great research and labour.” Sbibli pays a glowing tribute when 
he says In the field of literature he can claim to equal the 
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most renowned writers. His is a style of writing wbidi is pecn* 
liarly his own.” 

His style is characterized by singular force, ease and beauty. 

He writes lucidly and his figures of speech and 
’ ' ^ metaphors do not mar the effect and do not 

obtrude agressively and offensively. His older style was modelled 
on Femian being flowery and full of bombast, but it underwent 
a great change and became direct, simple, flowing and graceful. 
The articles have mostly been collected m voluines. The only book 
written by him is AyoMt Bayyanat on Islamic Faith which is 

E ilemical in character. It was at his instance that Zafar Ali 
ban translated into Urdu the famous History of Conflict be- 
tween Religion and Science. 


After his retirement he busied himself in educational acti- 
His educational cities, revived the defunct Tabzib-ul-Akhlaq 
activities at and gave a new lease of life to the Aligarh 
Aligarh. Institute Gazette. He identified himself with 

Aligarh movement and after the death of Sir Syed Ahmad carried 
on the work of Aligarh College as a general secretary and rescued 
it from a grave financial crisis brought about by a huge defalca- 
tion in its funds. He died in 1907 A.D. and was buried by the 
side of Sir Syed. 

Shams-ul-Ulema Moulvi Mohammad Hussain, poetically sur- 
Azad s died 1910 named Azad, son of Moulvi Baqir Ali, a friend 
A. D. of Zauq and a pioneer of journalism in Nor- 

thern India, was bom at Delhi in the tbira decade of the last 
century. He grew up under the fostering care of Zauq who 
taught him prosody and the art of versification. Azod belonged 
to the old Delhi College which boasts of such distinguished men- 
as Hali, N<)zir Ahmad, Zakaullah and Master Piyare Lai Ashob 
as its pupils. Zauq introduced him to eminent scholars and first- 
rate poetical assemblies. The poetic soul of Azad drank deep 
&om these literary founts. The Mutiny of 1857 A. D. dealt a 
sad blow and led to the dispersal of old societies. Azad with his 
fomily and kinsmen after many wanderings came to Lucknow. 
His father had ah%ady perished in the Mutiny. The poems 
of Zauq and the pre-Mutiny compositions of Azad were also de- 
stroyed and lost. Azad tried to gain his livelihood in many ways 
in his exile. He became a teacher in a Military School rat he 
soon gave it op. At last he came to Lahore in 1864 A. D. 
and stopped with Moulvi Rajjab Ali who introduced him to 
Pandit Man Phool, Mir Munshi to the Lieutenant-Governor, who 
gave him a job of rapees fifteen in Education Department. He 
was brought to the notice of Major Fuller who had a taste for 
oriental languages and his future was assured. At first he.waa 
appointed to compile text books in Urdu and Persian for the 
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Punjab public schools. The first and second books of Persian, 
the second and third books of Urdu, the second part of 
Qasis-i-Hind, the Annals of India (let and 3rd being compiled by 
Piyarc Lai ) were popular and valuable for bc^ners. He made 
special efforts to ^pularise education in the Punjab. He is the 
real founder of the Anjuman-i-Punjab which played an important 
part in the development of Urdu in that Province. In 1874 
A. D. he advised Colonel Holroyd who had been transferred from 
the Military to the Education Department and who is one of the 
greatest benefactors of Urdu language and literature, to found a 
Mushaira under the auspicies of the Anjuman-i-l'uiijab, which 
would tend to widen tlie scope of Urdu poetry and free it from 
the cramping influeiicos of hyperbole and insincere love. In 
1865 A. D. he undertook a journey to Calcutta on Government 
business and afterwards accom])anied Pandit Man Phool on a 
political mission to Kabul and Bokhara. He went twice to 
Pei'sia, the first time about 1865 A. D., the last time in 1883 
A. D. Azad had made extensive studies of Persian botli modem 
and ancient and his visits to Persia gave him an opportunity of 
studying the modern language in its purity. He made copious 
notes and his books on Persian are both interesting and valuable. 
Colonel Holroyd appointed Azad to be a sub-editor of Aialiq-i- 
Punjab ‘ the Educator of the Punjab ’, a Government newspaper, 
on a salary of Rs. 75, the editor being Rai Bahadur Master 
Piyare Lai Ashob. A^r a time this Government publication 
was stopped and the Punjab Magazine made its appearance. Azad 
continued to serve as a sub-editor and after him Hali occupied 
the post for some time. Azad was the Assistant Secretary of the 
Anjuinan:i'Punjab and after some time be was appointed Professor 
of Arabic and Persian in Government College, Lahore. In 1887 
A.D. at the time of the Jubilee in recognition of bis work in litera> 
ture and education he was honoured with the title of Shams-ul- 
Ulema. Overwork and continuous mental strain, the rigours of 
liis last journey to Perda, and the cruel death of his daughter 
whom ne had w'ell educated undermined his health and impaired 
liis intellect. In 1889 A. D. signs of insanity appeared which de- 
veloped and cut short his highly useful and literary career. He 
remained insane till his death which occurred on 22nd January, 
1910 A. D. 

Azad despite his short literary career is the author of many 
His works. books. 

1. Persian Readers, Books I 4. Qasis-i-Hind, Part II. 

and 11. 5. Jamaul Qawaid, 1885 A.D. 

2. Old Urdu Readers, Books 1, 6. The New Elementary Urdu 

II and 111. Readers, Parts I, II and 

8. Urdu ka Qaida and Qawaid HI. 

Urdu. 7. Ab-i-Hftyat. 
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8. Nairang-i-Khayal, 1880 
A. D. 

9. Sakhundau-i-Faris. 

10. Qand Parsi. 

11. Nasihat ka Karan Phool. 

12. Diwan-i-Zauq. 


13. Nazm Azad. 

14. Durbar-i-Akbari. 

15. Sapak Napak. 

16. Janwaristan. 

17. Nigaristan-i-Farsi. 
IS. Alahiyat. 


The Urdu and Persian Readers and the elementary treatises 
Text Books for Grammar were meant for bcIiooIh and iiad 
schools In the Pun* been compiled us text books for beginners. 

They are written in an easy and lucid style and 
proved very useful to those for whom tliey were intended. FoT 
a very long time they continued to serve as text books, (i/atis-i- 
Hind which narrates remarkable episodes in Indian History in a 
vivid and forceful style has all along been popular with all classes 
of readers the school-going children and the scholars. The 
children read for the exciting incidents narrated therein and the 
scholars for the beautiful style, in wiiich tlie book was written. 
The balanced sentences, the elegance and the aptness of diction, 
the piquancy and the nuiness of style, the lucidity of treat- 
ment at once lift it from the sphere of text books for the 
young. 


The Ab-i-Hayat or ‘ Waters of Life ’ is the most admired 
and the most valuable of bis works. It contains 
Ab-l-Hayat. biographies of eminent poets with detailed 

criticisms of their works and selections from thui - poems. It also 
contains a history of Urdu language and the changes it underwent 
in different periods. It supplied a long-felt want. Before Azad 
there hud been many tazkiras (biographies of poets) or guldastas 
(anthologies), but they were mostly unreliable and always frag- 
mentary in chai'acter. A few lines used to be assign^ to the 
most distinguished poets aud most of them contained nothing but 
exaggerated titles and epithets. To Azad is Urdu literature 
indebted for writing a systematic and detailed history. It 
entailed great research and considerable labour on his part. It is 
a storehouse of information from which writers draw abundantly. 
Apart from the mine of knowledge it contains, it is written in 
inimitable style, the envy and despair of all. He is the greatest 
stylist in Urdu and Ab-i-Hayat is doubly endeared for its unique 
style. It is not plain and bald like that of Hali ; it is not 

{ londerous like that of Nazir Ahmad, smacking of midnight oil. 
t is piquant, vigorous, eloquent and racy. It has something 
which is indescribable and eludes capture. Unfortunately in his 
enthusiasm Azad did not sift his materials very carefully and 
later researches have doubted the accuracy of many of his state- 
ments. His glowing study of Zauq and comparative cold treat- 
ment of Ghalib with his carefully veiled attack on him has caused 
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some resentmeat. The pareatage of Mirza Dabir has been taken 
exception to. The story about the last days of Insha has been 
contradicted. All these and other recent discoveries do not de-' 
tract much from the value of this book. It was this book which 
laid the foundations of criticisms in Urdu and led indirectly to 
the writing of Yadgar Ghalib of Hali. It stimulated the interest 
in Urdu and preserved what was permanent and valuable in 
the history of Urdu literature. As a pioneer work, as a treasury 
of anecdotes and facts, it still holds its own. As an example of 
inimitable prose it can never be superseded. 

Nairang-i'Khayal is also a new work of its kind. It is an 
Nalrsng-l-Khayal instructive allegory dealing with human life 
written in two parts about 1880 A. D. Allegory 
and apologue have always caught the fancy of mankind. The Greek 
and Homan allc(|^rics, the allegories of Addison, John Btinyan and 
Spenser, allegories in the Masnavi of Moulana Bum, the Hitopar 
desh in Sanskrit and Ikhwan-ns-Safa in Arabic enjoyed consider* 
able popularity. To Azad belongs the credit of writing an 
allegory after the Gheek model. 

Nairang-i-Khapal disdoees intimate acanaintance with the 
Greek onthological and alleguriwl lore. He was indebted to 
Doctor Leiter for the plan of bis work but it b* croditable to 
Azad that he could achieve such an amount of success handi- 
capped as he was with the lack of knowledge of English. The 
Natrang-irKhayal or Phenomenon of Imagination is written in 
his remarkable style, and is read more fur its manner than for its 
matter. 

Sakhundan*i Knris is a history of Persian literature. * It is a 
valuable treatise . on Philology proving the 
SakbundaD-i Farts, identity of the origin of the Persian and the 
Sanskrit languages.’ It contaius an account of the customs and 
manners of the Persians and an interesting comparison is made 
with those of India. It is also the record of Azad travels in 
Persia and his researches in that country. It is not such an exhaus- 
tive study of Persian literature as is Shibli’s Shaiml Ajam 
and his other kindred booln but is valuable and interesting 
for its information and style. 

Q»nd-i-Parti is a useful, treatise meant to serve as an aid to 
I d.mi anri tho study of modern Persian- It embodies his 
Rasthat ka Karan experiences jnuned in his travels to Persia. 
Keel. Naaihat ka Karan Phocl or Ear-ring of Advice 

is a short book on female education in the form of a discussion 
between a wife and a husband. It is written in easy Urdu to 
improve the education of girls. 
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Axad’s great service to Urdu literature was the editing of the 
Dlwan-i^ui). <liwan of his master Zauq, a masterpiece of Urdu 
literature which he rescued from oblivion. With 
toudiing pathos he recites his tale of woe in Ab>i-Uayat. At great 
length and with minuteness of detail he describeB how he gathered 
together the scattered poems of his poetical preceptor. He publish- 
ed the diwan' with a preface' iind appended to it interesting notes 
showing on what occasions a particular verae or Ghozal was 
composed. These pleasing references enhance the value of the 
verses and invests them with a halo of romance. Azad is accused 
of interpolations but. there is no foundation in this and the carp- 
ing criticisms may safely be disregarded. 

His collection of poems entitled Nazam-i-Atad has been 
Hisam-t-Asad. noticed elsewhere. 

I'he last great work given to the world was Durbar-irAkbari 
Durbar-l-Akbapl. dealing with the reign of Akhar the Great. 

It contains au account of the splendid court of 
Akbar and his grandees, and is written in his characteristic 
style. Unfortunately it could not have the benefit of bis revi- 
sion. The book contains graphic picture of tliis dazzling 
period. 

Sapcdt Napak and Jsnuiarittan relate to his period of insanity. 
Later works. Sapak Napak is a disconnected account of his 

rambling writings in divinity during bis in- 
sanity. To such an extent was Azad devoted to literature that 
in bis lucid intervals be always read or wrote something. 
Janveariatan which has very recently been published is a pos- 
thumous work in his saner moments about animals and their 
cries. Niyariatan-i-Faria is also a posthumous work published 
about a year back. It is a short account of Persian poets of 
Perria and India, it begins with Bodki, and ends with Hozin, 
Waqif and Arzu and contains an account of 36 poets with short 
extracts from their works. The language is plain and simple and 
has none of the piquancy and verve of Ab-i-Uayat presumably be- 
cause .it relates to the early period of bis authorship. The last 
book of Azad which is published by bis grandson is called 
Alabiyot 

Azad is one of the matest and most dominant figures of 
Modem Urdu literature. As a ..pioneer and 
B s mpop nee. movement, as a poet usher- 

ing in a new era, as a founder of the new school of poetry he 
has already been noticed in foregoing pages. As a Persian 
scholar who taught modern Persian, ns an educationist who took 
a prominent part in the advancement of learning in the l^jab, 
as a joumidist of a high order, as a critic hf considerable merit, as 
a distinguished professor, as a writer of eminence and a man of 
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letters, as a champion of Urdu, as a lecturer of repute, Azad- 
is pre-eminent. 

But the greatest claim of Azad to he remembered is, Azad as 
Asad as a stylist. " prose writer and a stylist. His style is 
inimitable and can never be surpassed. As a 
stylist nobody can touch him. In him the true Urdu finds its 
greatest and best exponent. It jdoes not abound in learned 
expressions and polyglot words indigestible to Urdu. He does 
not import highly Persianised expressions and imageries as is 
unfortunately the tendency now-a-days in some circles. He com- 
bipes the grace and charm of Bbasha, the directness of English, 
wiHi the beauty of Persian. His style as has been mentioned 
above is piquant and racy witli a flavour all its own. It is free 
from manner^ms, is eloquent and shows no signs of effort. 
Quaint similes abound. There is a limpid strain of music. He 
can fitly be ranked with Oe Quincy, Lamb and Stevenson as a 
great master of style. 

Among his own colleagues Azad was always regarded with 
Azad’s position In respect and admiration. Hali pays a glowing 
his own day. tribute in his reviews of Ab-i-Hayat and 

Nairang-i-Khayal. He acknowledges him to be the originator 
of new poetry in Urdu. Shibli always called Azad the hero of 
Urdu and on his death remembered him as a “ Gk)d of Urdu 
Nazir Ahmed and Zakaullah always treated him with marked 
respect. 

As a man Azad was witty and courteous free from all bigotry 
Azad : the man. and prejudice. He was, hoover, easily ex- 
atable but quick to forgive. 1 hough he was 
held in esteem by his contemporaries still be was not on good 
terms with them and occasionally the relations were strained on 
account of some controversy, literary or otherwise. 

Azad has left his indelible mark on Urdu literature. For 
His position In his versatility and many-sided activities, as 
Urdu ittorature. a poet of considerable merit and the pioneer of 
new movement in literature, as a prose writer and critic of ntsat 
eminence and as a stylist unsurpassed and inimitable Azad ^Ids 
a position second to none. 

Hali as a poet has been dealt with elsewhere. As a prose 
Hall’s prose writer be occupies an honourable place. His 
Forks. prose works in Urdu are : 

1. Tiryfiq-UMamum or Antidote to Pounn, 1868 A. D. 

2. Translation of a book on Geology. 

8. MajltB^’Niaa, a book on Female Educatioir (2 pMtB)^ 
1874 A. D. 
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4. Hayat Saadi or Life of Sheikh Saadi of Shiraa, 1886 

A. D. 

5. Muquddama or a long introduction to the Dewan-i>HaIL 

6. Yadgar Ghcdib or Life and critical study of tihalib, 1896 

A. D, 

7. Hay at Jaweed or Life and Work of Sir Syed Ahmad 

Khan, 1901 A. D. 

8. Mazamin Uali or collection of the various articles con- 

tributed to magazines and newspapers by Hali. 

The first was written in defence of Mohammadauism as a reply 
Earlier prose tx) the chart's of a Mohammadan of Panipat 
eompositions. who had been converted to Christianity. It 
is not remarkable for any literary beauty and is only interesting 
as affording an indication of Hali’s literary bent of mind. The 
second is a translation of an Arabic work on Geology which 
itself was a translation from the French. It was published by 
the Punjab University in the time of Leiter. It is written in 
a clear simple style. Majlia-tU'Nisa was written for girls and 
ladies. Tlie idioms employed arc sucii as are used by the ladies. 
It served a useful purpose in furthering the cause of female 
education and remained long os a text book for Girls’ schools. 
He got a prize of Ks. 400 from the hands of Lord Northbrooke 
for writing this book. All these are his earlier prose composi- 
tions. 


Uayat-i-Saadi, the Life of Saadi which was the first one of 
Hajat-l-Saadi. ™ Urdu and is a more ambitious 

and a scholarly work first brought Hali into 
the forefront of Urdu prose writer. It describes the life, travels 
and works of the immortal Persian poet. It mode Hali’s re- 
putation as a biographer and a prose writer of considerable 
merit. 


The publication of his dewan with its memorable introduction 
Muquddma Dewan took -the Urdu world by storm. The Muqud- 
Hall' dama which covers more than two hundred 

pages constitutes the modern Ars poetica. Sher-o-Sliairi (Poetry 
and Poesy) as the introduction is called as quite independeut of 
the dewan and is u valuable essay on criticism setting forth the 
ideals of poetry in different nations. It shows some research and 
a wide reading. In it the poetry eff Greeks, Romans, English and 
Arabians, are described though in a sketchy, superficial and discon- 
nected manner. Hali does not dive deep into European poetry 
because he was not equipped for it and knew very little English. 
The Sanskrit poetry is altogether ignored because Hali was not 
acquainted with it at all. But it is valuable not only for the 
at^house of information but also because it was the first of its 
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kind. It bold up different ideab before tbe convention-ridden 
Urdn poets. It opened £resb avenues bitberto unexplored. It is 
remarkable that sucb an essay should first be written by one who 
was an orientalist devoid of western education. His example is 
senselessly followed by a crop of later writers who make it a point 
to append long introductiona to their poems ad nonaeum dealing 
with the ideals of poetry which have already been set forth pre- 
vioosly, in a better ana more exhaustive manner. 

The most popular of Hali’s works is his life and criticism of 
Yaivar Ohallb Ghalib which has not been superseded. It is an 
excellent introduction to and criticism of his 
works. As a biography it deab with the various incidents of 
Ghalib’s life and is a valuable record of sayings, pithy remarks, 
pleasantries and anecdotes of Gbalib dear to every heart. It 
chronicles at fi|:at band all that is worthy to be known about 
Ghalib. It is also a sympathetic study of Ghalib’s prose and 
^try both in Persian and Urdu. Difficult verses are ducidated. 
Occasions when the various verses were composed are narrated 
thus adding a ssest and a point to the verses. Hali did for Gbalib 
what Azad has done for Zauq. Both are* de Voted admirers of 
their Uatads. Yadyar Ghalib ranks high as a critical work. It 
was one of the pioneer works of its kind. The cnticisms are 
of a high order though not free from the laudatory spirit in 
which it is written. A dispassionate criticism in a cold detached 
spirit was not possible for Hali was wrapped up in bis poetical 
master. 

Tbe greatest of Hali’s prose work, his magnuih opua is his 
Uayat 1 JawocS. Uayat Jawead in which be describes tbe life 
and work of Sir Syed, the greatest Moham- 
madan leader of 19tb century. It is an exhaustive work 
extending to several hundred peg^ The long chequered and 
eventful life of Sir Syed with his various activities is described 
with a minuteness worthy of a Boswel. Sir Syed has been 
shown in the best, li^ht as a leader, statesman, reformer social 
and re^gious, publicist, man of letters, writer, ^ucationalist and 
journalist. Light has been thrown on the activities of Sir 
Ahmad and liis associates. It is indeed a monumental work out' 
it is hero worship tn exedaU. It lays itself open to tiie charm 
of Shibli, a great admirer of Hw in many respects, that only 
one side of the picture has been shown. Defects have been 
plausibly explained or slurred over. It' should not, however, be 
judged with strictness for biography and criticism are in a bud- 
ding state and the itpplication of pruning knife may - often prove 
more harmful than beneficiBl. 

Afaamun-i-llali is the collection of Hali’s -numerous articles 

Haamun-UHalt. oon«buted to 

notably Tahadnd-AlMaq of Sir Syed 
Hali was a copious and a facile writer Mid wrote to the papers 

U .— 86 


papers 
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abundantly. Ho also brought out an edition of the letters of 
Shaifta. 

Hall’s style is simple, direct, idiomatic and forceful. It has 
His style. piquancy and radness of Azad nor 

it has tlie subtle and delicate humour of Nazir 
Ahmad. Hali was no stylist. His works are remarkable for the 
matter rather than for the mannef. “ More matter with less 
art ” is also his motto. The figures of speech are never laid 
thick and they never obtrude aggressively. He never weaves 
imageries and never revels in language for its own sake. He 
'consciously and studiously avoids a plethora of ornaments. He 
writes in a clear, lucid and bald style which never soars but 
which is always vigorous and eloquent. Modern Urdu prose has 
found in him an able ei^onent .and he carried on the tradition of 
simplicity and lucidity of Ghalib and Sir Syed. 

As a prose writer and a critic Hali occupies a lofty place and 
His position. his works have served useful models to the suc- 

ceeding generations. 

Shams-uhUlema Khan Bahadur Maulana Nazir Ahmad 
Nazir Ahmad. 18S1 was bom at Rahr, a village in the district of 
—1912 A. D. Bijnore, in the United Provinces, in 1831 

A. D. in a family in which Islamic learning was hereditary. He 
was the son of Syed Saadat AH from whom he received his early 
training. He then sat at the feet of Mouivi Nusrullah, Deputy 
Collector, Bijnore, but was soon called, away to Delhi and about 
1845 A. D. became a pupil of Mouivi Abdul Ebaliq jrhose grand- 
daughter he married. The famous Professor ot Arabic in the 
Delhi College, Mouivi Mamluk Ali attracted Nazir Ahmad and 
he could join the College after great difficnltiesr He studied 
Arabic literature, philosophy and mathematics and was the 
contemporary of Hali, Azad, Karimuddin, Zakaullah and Ashob. 
The Principal of the College, Mr. Taylor, pursuoded Nazir Ahmad 
to study English bnt so strong was the prejudice of his father 
against it that he vehemently opposed it and Nazir Ahmad l^d 
to abandon the idea. 

Like great men of this age Nazir Ahmad began bis life by ac- 
cepting a small appointment in the Punjab. He became a teacher 
on a suary rupees twenty or twenty-five. After a time he was 
selected for the post of Deputy -Inspei^r of Schools on a pay 
of Rupees hundred. During the Mutiny he saved the life « 
an English lady and was rewarded with a medal, a sum of money 
and was raised to the rank of Inspector of Schools. He was 
^en transferred to Allahabad. It was here that Nazir Ahmad 
pWbs spurred to learn English as he Celt the mortification of not 
knowing idle language whira was the chief medium of intercourse 
between Indutns and their European officers. So rapid was 
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his progress that he attained a moderate profidency within six 
months but he continued to furbish it up by constant rosding. 
In 1861 A. D. he was made one of the cliief translators appointM 
to translate the Indian Penal Code. His work was appreciated 
and he was appointed a Tahsildar and was soon after promoted. 
He at first became a Deputy Collector of Settlement and was ' 
then posted to the district. 

Nazir Ahmad made a creditable translation of a book on 
astronomy which was written by the then resident of Kashmir 
and for which Nazir Ahmad was given a reward of rupees one 
thousand. Sir Salar Jung, the famous prime minister of 
Hyderabad, came to know of Nazir Ahmad and took the services 
of Nazir Ahmad on loan for Hyderabad. The Government agreed 
to the deputation and Nazir Ahmad was employed in the 
Settlement on a salary of rupees eight hundred. It was during 
this time that he learnt the Quran by rote and became Hafiz. 
At the pursuasion of Sir Salar Jung Nazir Ahmad resigned the 
Government appointment and became a servant of l£e State. 
He worked his way up and rose to tiie very high rank of a 
member of the Board of Revenue with Rupees one thousand and 
seven hundred as salary. His son and - dependents were also' 
given suitable posts carrying handsome remuneration. At the 
direction of Sir Salar Jung he prepared a course of studies and 
Sir Salar’s son, Laiq Ali Khan who assnmmed the honorific title 
of Sir Salar Jung II on the death of bis father, was his pupil. 
After some time he retired on a pension from the Nizam’s 
Government and settled at Delhi where he devoted himself 
to the cause of education and literature. He Was one of the 
enthusiastic workers in the noble band of Sir Syed and by bis 
lectures, writings and personality did mudi for the uplift dE 
liis co-religionists. After a strenuous life he died in 1913 A. D. 
honoured and mourned by^ his community. 

. He is the author of the following works : — 

His works. ° 


111 Mirat-ul-Urus. 

(2 1 Binat-nn-Nasb. 

(3) Taubat-un-Nasub. 

Ibn-nl-Waqt. 
i5i Mnhasanat. 

(6) Ayama. 

(7) Buya-i-Sadiqa. 

(8i San-i*Swhir. 

(9) Basm-nl-Shat. 

10) Mawazab-Husnah. 
'll) Afisanad-Gbadar. 
18) Nijiab-i-EbuBra. 


(18) Translation of 'Iiidiaa 
Penal Code. 

(14) Translation ot Indian 
Evidence Act. 

. (15) Translation of Income- 
Tax Act 

(16) Translation of Stamp Act. 

. (17) Seven' broebures on le- 
yenuej^lcriminal and 
otber brandMs c£ id- 
minisintion fair Hy- 
derabad. 
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(18^ Cband Pand. (25) AI-Haquq-o-AI-Faraiss in 

il9) Hikayat. three vulumcfl. 

(20) Mubadi-ul-Hikmat. (26) Amhat-ul-ummat. 

( 2 I 1 Maygah nik Fia Sarf. (27) Matalib-i-Quran (uofiniah- 

( 22 ) Translation of the Quran. ed. 

( 23 ) Adyat-uI-Quran. (28) litabad. 

(24) Dah-Surah (29) Majmna-i-Nazm-i-Benazir. 

(30) Majmua-i-lecture. 

Nazir Ahmad was a prolific writer and a facile lecturer. He 

Books wpitton for « » ^a Yagh Nik Fis Sarf, 

the use of Schools a treatise on Arabic Etymology, Mabadi'ul- 
Hikmat, a book on the science of logic, Rasmul- 
khat a brochure on calligraphy, Hikayat a 
collection of moral and entertaining anecdotes for the use 
of schools. He translated the various Acts of the Govern- 
ment with considerable skill. To translate the Indian Penal 
Code was a herculean task. At first Moulvi Karim Bux and 
Moulvi Uzmatullah were appointed and Moulvi Nazir Ahmad 
was deputed to revise the translation at the order of Sir William 
Muir^ the Lieutenant-GOvernor of the U. P. Nazir Ahmad with 
his patient^ labour, indefatigable energy and wide scholarship 
acquitted himself with great credit. The translation of the 
Penal Code and other Acta is extremely perspicuous and rendered 
with great exactitude. Appropriate vernacular words were 
(»ined with great skill and they are still current and on the 
lips of every body. They even conveyed the shade of meaning 
of some very difiicult English expressions. The Qanun-i-Shahadat 
or Evidence Act is a translation from the work of Leper win. 
Afsana-i*6hadar is a translation from the work of W, ^ward 
dealing with his adventures during the mutiny of 1857 A. D. 
The seven brochures on the various branches of administration 
were never published and were written for the officials of 
Hyderabad. 

At that period^ ^at controversy went on lietwecn Muslim 
Controversial divines and Christian preachers some of whom 
**®®*'*’ were proselytes of the Islamic faith. Sir 

Syrf Ahmad, Chirngh Ali, Muhi>in-ul-Mulk and others were all 
actiyelj engaged in these discussions. One Ahmad Shah, a 
Christiin, wrote a book entitled Amhat-ul-Momnin in which 
he criticised the Prophet and hie teachings. Nazir Ahmad wrote 
^hat-ul-Ummat in reply which was widely appreciated in some 
circles and strongly condemned in others. So strong was the 
feeling against it that the copies of this work were publicly 
burnt. 

Nazir Ahmad rendered yeoman’s service, to the Mohammedan 
Roiiffioua hooka, poblic by his Urdu , translation of the Quran 
in an easy and idiomatic manner; It made 
the study of the Quran popular with those who had been 
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Rficustomed to learn the texts by rote without understanding 
them. The older Urdu translations were written in involvetl 
language which had also became archaic and found no favour 
with the general public. For three years (1893-96 A. D.) 
he worked at it with the help of four paid Moul^is. The only 
defect is that Nazir Ahmad sometimes sacrificed the sense for 
the sake of a Urdu idiom and encumbered the translation with 
glosses, commentaries and quotations. He; also wrote towards 
the end of his life Adyat-ul-Quran, Dah Surah and Al-Haquq- 
0 ‘Alfsraiz. The last work is m6st ccmprchcnsive and deals with 
theology, beliefs, morals and practice of Islam, lie also wrote a 
book entitled Ijtahad. His Iwt unfinished book was Matalib 
(juran which has been ])nblished. Nazir Ahmad had a press of 
his own which he named Shamsi Press in which the (}uran and 
otlier works were printed. 

The first book which brought Nazir Ahmad to prominence 
was his MiratubUnis or Bride’s Mirror, a talc 
of domestic life of a resmctable Mohammadan 

art on. family of the Hindustan proper. It was writ- 
ten when Nazir Ahmad was a Deputy collector and it shows how 
an ignorant and an uneducated girl in a high circle in society 
became changed by education. So popular it became that both 
Hindu and Mohammadan girls read it and profited by it. It 
served as a sort of vade nucutn. The language is easy, idiomatic 
and remarkable for the exactness with which the author has re- 
produced the lingo of the zenana. The book was well received 
by the public as it commanded a huge sale and by the Government 
which purchased one thousand copies and gave a reward of rupees 
nne thousand. It has been translated in all the principal verna- 
culars of the country. - His next work was Binat-un-Naash 
which is a sequel to Mirat-ul-Urbs a'hd deals with the advantages 
of female education on a larger scale. Useful and instructive 
4essons on general knowledge and physical science are imparted 
by means of a dialogue carried on by the pupil and her governess. 
It was hailed with delight and the public and the Grovemment 
both appreciated it. It was followed by Taubat-un-Nasnh or 
Repentence of Nasuh which is reckoned to be one of Nazir 
Ahmad’s best books. It is a tale of penitent siniier whom a 
serious attack of cholera from which he escapes after hopelessness 
brings to a sense oF his duty to Grod and turns hit thoughts to 
the world to come. HU wife readily joins and takes up bis views 
but the children especially the eldest prove intractable. Nazir 
Ahmad depicts the evils of a bad upbringing of children and shows 
tlie necessity of careful tndning and discipline in early years. 
In Ibnul- Waqt or * Son Time ’ Nazir Ahmad ‘ portrays a 
native gentleman who rising to position owing to some services 
in the Indian Mutiny takes to modem notions of European 
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livin'; an'I not only adopts European dress but actually joins 
European society shunning his former associates and relations 
thus alienating their sympathies.’ ' On the departure of his Eng- 
lish friend he finds himcelf deserted by the English society and 
hiis again to take his place amongst his own people. It is said 
on the authority of Nazir Aliinad that it is a faint and imperfect 
reflection of the author himself. In Ayama he advocates widow 
remarriage describing the pitiful and miserable lot of Indian 
widows. It was re narkably successful and was fruitful of good 
results. Muhasanat is a tale showing the evil results of poly- 
gamy in Mohamuadan families. Ruya-i-Sadiqa is an exposition 
of Mohammadan tenets in the form of a dialogue bat ween husband 
and wife. All those tales are of- a didtictic character having some 
moral lo.sson in view. They are written in excellent Urdu. 


After his retirement Nazir Ahmad took to lectures and public 
A • a lanfii s^Miaking. He made his debut as a public speaker 

’’ in 1888 A.D. He used to deliver his addresses 

under the auspicies of Anjuman-i-Himayat-ul-Islam at Lahore, the 
annu.il meetings of Madrasa-i-Tibya (Hedical College) at Delhi and 
at the sessions of Mohammadan Educational Conference. It was 
iinder the inspiration of Sir Syed that he was present at every 
important meeting. 'I'he collection of his lectures covers a great 
variety of subjects treating of education, religious precepts, 
Islamic doctrines and female emancipation. He was a graceful 
and dignified lecturer popular with his audience whom he regaled 
with choice bits of learning and imformation, pleasant bon mots, 
interesting anecdotes and useful maxims. 


In later years he took to poetry and he used to intersperse 
^ his lectures with verses of his own composition. 

******** These are versified prose dull and occasionally 

vapid. His muse is pedestrian and the verses are from his head 
and not from his heart. Gradually they improved in quality but 
they never attained to the same poetic fervour which characterizes 
true poetry. These poems have been collected and published 
under the title of Majmua-i>Benazir. The poems do not enhance 
the reputation of Nazir Ahmad. 


As a man Nazir Ahmad was simple, loving and courteous. He 
led an abstemious religious life and was very 
* * ***’ economical. He had generoi^ impulses and he 

ielped' poor scholars and helped them in life. Towards the end of 
his life Nazir Ahmad engaged himself in trade and thus added to 
his large wealth. Upto & death Nazir Ahmad ' occupied himself 
in reading, writing and imparting lessons in Arabic literatmre. 
He was modest with flashes of humour. He always praised his 
colleagues. He rave handsome donations to the M. A.-0. College 
Aligarh, and took interest in its afEairs. 
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In 1897 A. D. he was given the title of ShamB>ul-Ulama. In 
^^02 A. D. the University of Edinburgh con- 
ferred on him the honorary degree of LL. D. 
In 1910 the Punjab University bestowed on him the degree of 
D. 0. L. (Doctor of Oriental Learning) and the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab who was presiding at the convocation 
as the Chancellor eulogised the learning and talents of Naair 
Ahmad. 

Nazir Ahmad’s style is clear, simple and easy. Latterly it 
grew scholarly and ponderous as he indulged 
too much in his learning. Learned Persian 
and Arabic words with a large number of Arabic quotations, 
sometimes unnecessary are found plentiful. It has not the 
raciness and the sweetness of Azad’s. Occasionally he" indulges 
in similes and uses imagery not suitable to the occasions and 
imports unnecessarily English words which mar the beauty and 
dignity of the composition. The chief diaracteristic of his style 
is his humour with which he seasoned his novels, lectures and 
even serious compositions. This humour -is refined and restrain- 
ed with nothing of boisterousness. 

What distinguishes Nazir Ahmad (rom his contemporaries is 
his extent of influence. Sir Syed was the 
s popu ar y. originator of plain business-like Urdu for seri- 
ous compositions. Hali led the way in the writing of biographies 
and critiques on the principles of Western criticism. Aznd was 
pre-eminent writer of ‘ bdles letters ’ Slnbli was a keen student 
of history. But none of these attained the distinction of being 
so widely known and read as Nazir Ahmad. By the translation 
of'l^e Indian Penal Code and other Acts of Government his 
name was familiarised to the public. By the translation of the 
^ran his name became a household word to the Indian Muslims. 
By his writing interesting and instructive books on female educa- 
tion and by'his entertaining novels he endeared himself to girk, 
boys and mothers of every home, Hindu or Muslim. By his 
lectures he made a ijame for himself and gatherkl a large number 
of admirers. 

Nazir Ahmad occupies a distinguished place amongst the 
, wrriters of the latter half of 19th century, for 

H s pos OB. novels, his literary achievements, and his 

efforts in the cause of education, male and female, religion and 
regeneration of Mohammadans. He was a worwy associate of 
Sir Syed 'and an important factor in moulding the lives of Musul- 
mans during that period. 

Sbibli Naomani was one of the most striking personalities of hie 
.age. He was a versatile grains and hod a remark* 
iul^iBM^A^o*' aue career as a Instorian, journalist, educational- 
ist, writer of Mies Isflres, poet, literary critic^ social 
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reformer, publidet, tescher, preacher, philosopher and theologian. 
He most distinguished liimself in history, research, belles lettres 
and education. He was born in 1857 A. D. at Bindaul, a village 
in the district of Azamgarh, United Provinces. He was brought 
up at Azamgarh by his father, Shiekh Hnbibullah, who was a 
pleader there. He received early education at the hands of Moulvi 
Shukra-Ullah and was well-grounded in Persian and Arabic. He 
then came under the influeru^e of a very celebrated and competent 
teacher Maulana Farak Ciiiria Koti, a head teacher at Ghazipur, 
who was renowned for his knowledge of philosophy, logic, mathe- 
matics and Arabic and Persian literatures. He learnt Arabic and 
Maaqulaat (Probabilities) under him. From Azamgarh he went 
to lianipur for studies in the Madrasah of Moulvi Abdul Hai]. 
and learnt a few books on theology from Moulvi Irshad Hussain. 
He went to Lahore to Moulvi Faizul Hasan who was deeply versed 
in Arabic literature. Shibli read llnmasa with him. From 
Lahore he went to Saliaranpur where he studied lladU under 
Moulvi Ahmad Ali. In 1876 A. I), when he was only 1!) years 
of age he went to Mecca for a pilgrimage and wrote a qasida and 
qita in Persian as a devotional exercise. After his return to 
Azamgarh he continued to carry on his studies privately at a 
bookseller's shop. He practised poetry in Urdu and Persian 
and took a keen part in mushairas. lie also wrote a few pamphlets 
to refute Wahabism and in suppai*t of Haiiafism in Persian and 
Arabic, the most notable being [skat-ul-Muatdi in Arabic. He 
also gave lessons to students. He enrolled himself as a pleader, 
after passing the law examination, and practised for a short time 
in the Courts of Azamgarh and Basti. Finding the ])rofcssion of 
law not congenial to bis taste he gave it up and sought Govern- 
ment service as a Amin. He found the duties too onerous and 
the avocation unsuitable to his temperament and he resigned. He 
set himself up as a free lance in literature. He happened to go to 
Aligarh in 1882 A I), to sec his younger brotlier Mahdi who was 
then studying in the College. He sought introduction to Moulvi 
Sami Ullah Khan through Khan Bahadur Mohammad Karim 
IJeputy Collector and was put up as a candidate for the post of a 
Professor of Persian before Sir Syed with a high recommendation. 
He was finally selected' and he resided in the sauu^ compound in 
which the bungalow of Sir Syed stood after having lived for some 
time in the city. 

The constant associations with Sir Syed, the literary talks 
and discussions there, the society of other learn- 
ilsz-isas Al^nf****' especially Hali and the beautiful library 

of Sir Syed iielped to flower Shibli’s genius. 
He came in contact with Professor Arnold who was a great admi- 
rer of Eastern languages and culture especially Arabic and 
IVi-sian. It was through him that Shibli imbilM^d WestcTU priaci * 
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f >leB oE criticiBin and became alive to the defects of oriental 
earning. He came to realise its weaknesses and its sboricomings 
when tested on the touch stone of modem principles of criticism. 
He learnt a little Frencli from Professor Arnold and taught him 
Arabic in return. Arnold’s * Preaching of Islam ’ thus owes 
something to Shibli. 

It was in Aligarh that Shibli conceived the idea of writing 
The eommenee- <^bout the glories and the splendid achievements 
meat of his useful of Islam in the past. He was encouraged by 
literary eareer. gjj. in seltimposed task. The atmos- 
phere was quite congenial. He was fully equipped for the task. 
He had an excellent library at hand which contained books pub- 
lished even in distant places like Egypt and Syria. He commenced 
his career with short pamphlets and national _^oems. ‘ Subah- 
Umeed (the* Dawn of Hope), a Masnavi in Urdd, written in 1884 
A. D., records about the slumbering and lethargy of Mohammad- 
ans and the efforts of Sir Syed to rouse them. It was once very 
popular with the students of Aligarh College who used to recite 
the poem frequently on occasions in the same manner ns Shibli. 
He wrote an essay on ' The old education of the Mohammadans ’ 
which he read in 1887 A. D. in one of the sessions of Mohammad- 
an Educational Conference which came into existence in 1886 
A. D. It embodies some research and scholarship on his part and 
was greatly appreciated. Being encouraged in his work by the 
public and Sir Syed, and being led on by bis own creative impulse, 
Shibli thought of writing a history of the Islamic cities and a 
history of the Abbassidc Caliphs. He, however, decided to com- 
mence with the series entitled ‘ Heroes of Islam a title having 
been suggested by a similar series in English. He wrote 
Almamun. In 1892 A. D. he finished Sirat-w-Naitnan and was 
launching himself on AI Faruq when in the same year he under- 
took a journey of six months to Constantinople in the company 
of Professor Arnold and also visited Asia Minor, Syria and ^ypt. 
The object was to gather material for Al Faruq and to see for 
himself Islamic countries of wliidi be was writing about. He 
published his Safamama “ Book of Travels ” de^orilnng his 
impressions. It forms an interesting reading.. In 1898 A. D. 
on the death of Sir Syed, Shibli severed his connections with 
tlie College and resigned his post, lie returned to Asamgadh 
and engaged himself in the preparation of Al Faruq and in 
advancing the cause of a National English School there whidi he 
founded in 1883. In 1899 A. D. Shibli went to Kashmir for a 


change of air but fell ill there. Al Famq was completed in his 
illness and was published from that place. 

He went to Hyderabad when Nawab Wiqar-ul*Unira was the 
'P^dUpe Minister. Syed Ali Bilgrami employed 
Shibli in the Education Department as a 


stay at Hyderabad. 


Uv-87 
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Nasdm on a salary of rupees two hundred which was subsequently 
raised to rupees three hundred. Sbibli stayed.about four years and 
spent his time in effecting improvements in the Department, in 
writing and compiling his books and in carrying on his research 
work. Syed Ali Bilgrami had established the ‘ Asafia Series ’ 
and the works of Shibli were included therein. During the time 
of Moulvi Aziz Mirza, Shibli drew up a scheme of an Oriental 
University. During his stay at Hyderabad Alghatali^ Savoanah 
Rumi or Life of Moulana Rum, Ilmul Kcuatn, Alkalam^ and 
Mawazana Anis-o-Dabir or the comparison and contrast of Anis 
and Dabir, were written and published on their order. During 
bis stay at Hyderabad he was lamed for life owing to an acdden* 
tal firing of the gun by his daughter*in*law while be was sitting 
in the Zenana. 

The institution of Nadwat-ul*Ulema was founded in 1894 A. D. 
suy at Lueknow- order to revise and reform the curricula of 
Nadwat-ui-Ulema. tiie Arabic schools and to remove the dissen: 

sions ^vailing amongst the Ulemas or divines 
of the Mohammudans. ^e idea originated with Moulvi Abdul 
Ghafoor, Deputy Collector, and a society with the name of Nadwat- 
ul- Ulema was founded mainly through the exertions of Moulana 
Mohammad Ali of Cawnpore who was its first Secretary and the 
most enthusiastic worker. Shibli and Abdul Haq of Delhi also 
took a leading part in framing rules and regulations. Mohammad 
Ali collected funds and enlisted the sympathy of Wiqar*ul'mulk 
who gave a monthly donation of rupees one hundred. Sir Syed and 
Mohsin-ul-Mulk supported it and gave encouragement. Shibli 
suggested that a school on the new lines should be established 
which could impart education to suit the needs of the times and 
circulated his draft which was approved and adopted in 1313 
A. H. at Bareilly, in 1898 A. D. some lower classes of the 
Darul Ulum as the new school came to be known were opened. 
In 1899 A. D. Nadwa was endowed with a village and a library. 
It however came under a cloud at the time of Sir Anthony 
Macdonald tlie Lt.-Gh)vernor of United Provinces who was led 
to suspect it as a centre of imlitical and mischievous activities. 
The pamphlets of Ahmed Uaza Khan couched in vigorous lan- 
guage and directed against the Nadwa still further daA:ened the 
atmosphere. After the retirement of Sir Antliony, Shibli repaired 
to Lucknow from Hydmibad in 1904 A. D. and ^ook the affairs, 
in bis own hand. Misapprehensions and misconceptions bad to 
be dispelled and the intervention of Colonel Abdul Majid of 
Patiala was sought to clear the atmosphm. The finances were 
at their lowest ebb, and the progress of the Nadwa was an 
onward march to bankruptcy. Shibli toured in Rampur and 
Bhopal and got yearly aid of Ks. 500 and Rs. 250 respectively. 
He enlisted the sympathies of His Highness the Agha Khan who. 
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g ive an annual aid of Rs. 500. The grandmother of the then 
awab of Bhawalpur gave Rs. 50,000 toward!) the cost of the 
building and the foundation stone was laid in 1909 at Lucknow 
where a suitable site had been assigned by the Grovernment who 
also gave some financial aid. Thus Shibli’s exertions saved the 
Nadwa from a premature grave. Dissensions however continued 
to be rampant as the old Ulemas could not be brought in a line. 
They also regarded Shibli with suspicion and distrust for his lax 
and un-orthradx ways. Sliibli’s criticism of all that they deeply 
venerated also alienated their sympathies. He retired in 1913 
A. D. in sorrow to Azamgarh and busied himself to form what 
came to be known as Daml-Musannafin or Shibli’s Academy of 
Letters. 

The achievement of the Nadwa though it may not be said 
... ■ to have attained maturity are numerous and 

the Nadwa."* " its objects most laudable. It caused a stir in 

the* dovecotes of old and rusty Ulemas. who 
were utterly deaf to the needs of the times. Old curricula were 
revised to enable the Ulemas to keep abreast of the progress of 
modem thought. The Nadwa insisted on* the ‘knowledge of Eng- 
lish as a language. Old useless branches of learning were relegated 
to the back ^und and greater stress was laid on Arabic and 
Persian literature, Commentaries and Traditions. It revived 
Arabic learning and interpreted rightly the Moslem culture to 
the world. The Nadwa collected precious manuscripts and books 
and it boasts of a good library. It undertook an authoritative 
translation of the Quran into English. It tried to correct his- 
torical mistakes pertaining to the Muhammadan period in India. 
It offered to regulate tlie decisions of important law points relat- 
ing to inheritance and Wakf of Mabommedans. It set up a 
centre of Moslem culture aud learning which influenced even 
distant countries. It issued a magazine entitled Alnadwa under 
the joint editorship of Shibli and Habibur Rahman Khan Sher- 
wani which published many learned articles disdosing scholarship 
and research. With the retirement and death of Shimi the Nadwa 
had decayed and efforts are now bring made to rejnvenate'it. 

Sbibli, after his retirement to Azamg^b, busied himself with 
narai bis magnum opu$ Sirat-i-Nabwi and other 

at Azamgarh. works chiefly the last vrinme of Shairol jjriam. 
1918 A. D. g]gg devoted himself to the cause of emica- 

tjnn. The scheme foun<Rng an Academy for authors was 
dear to his heart and he made a wakf of his house, garden and 
his Kfarary. He aJso opened a Daml Takmil to impart the high- 
est Adu oftrion to advanced students in Literatore and the literary 
exeentem of Shibli, Manlanas Shah Suleiman and Hamid-nd-din 
did much to bring the idea to fruition. 
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In 1892 the Sultan o£ Turkey decorated him with the Majidia 

Pobiie and Oov 1892 the British Govemment 

ernment peeoirni- bestowed on him the title o£ Shams-ul-Ulema. 
■nH made a Fellow o£ Allahabad 

University. In 1911 be was a member<t.o£ the 
Committee £or the advancement o£ Oriental learning which 
assembled at Simla under the Presidency o£ Sir Harcourt Butler. 
He was also a valued member o£ various other committees, the 
committee on the controversy^ o£ Urdu and Hindi and the com- 
mittee £or Hindu-Muslim Unity convened by the Government 


Shibli, as a.man was sincere and courteous. He was a staunch 
c-kikit .u £riend and a strong £oe. He had a £orceful 

personauty. nis conversation was brilliant 
and replete with choice bits o£ knowledge. He never hankered 
alter money and spent freely all that he got. He always strove 
to promote unity between Hindus and Mohammadans. 

Shibli was a prolific writer and the following works owe their 


His works. existence to hi 

1. Shairul Ajam in five vol- 

umes. 

2. Sirat-ul-Nabi in two vol- 

umes. 

3. Al-Faruq. 

4. Al-Kalam. 

5. Al-Mamun. 

6. Sirat-ul-Naiman. 

7. Miqalat-i-Shibli. 

8. Mazamiu-i-Alamgir. 

9. Makatib-i-Shibli. 

10. Diwan-i-Shibli. 

11. Dasta-i-Gul. 

12. Rasail Shibli. 

13. Masnavi Subeh-Umeed. 


14. Collection of Urdu poems. 

15. Muwasana Datnro-Anis. 

16. Algbazali. 

17. Maulana Rum. 

18. Safarnama Rum, Misr-o- 

Sbam. 

19. Musalmanon ki Ghizuhta 

Talim. 

20. Al-jazia. 

21. Tarikh Islam. 

22. Pbilsafa Islam. 

23. llmul-Kalom. 

24. A Criticism of Jaiji 

Zaidan 

25. Hayat-i-Khusm. 


Sbibli’s great clouu to be remembered is that ho -brought home 
Shibli as a his- the past glories of Islaln and reconstructed 
toFian. Moslem history on a new basis. He brought 

considerable scholarship and research to bear on the subject and 
followed the modern principles of criticism discriminating his 
material. Al-Faruq, Al-£alam, Al-Mamun, Al-Gbazali, Sirat-ul- 
Naiman, Maziimin-i-Alamgir, Musalmanon ki Gnzasbta Talim, 
Tarikh-i-Islam. Al-Jazia and Sirat-i-Nabi which he left un- 
finished bear eloquent testimony to his profound knowledge, 
fine taste, great discrimination, inde&tigable labours and nntiring 
patience. 
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As a literary critic Shibli ranks equally high. Being a pMt 
Sbibll as a liter- hims^ he was highly endowed with this gift* 
arjr eriue. and his discernment, judgment, and taste were 

unerring and of a very high cnder. His Shairul-Ajam in five 
bulky volumes is a monument of his scholarship, extensive read- 
ing and research. It is true that he has erred and that fiaws ate 
detected but they are comparatively few and do not detract from 
his merit as a great critic. Pn^essor Browne has laid it under 
contributitm. It is a comprehensive survey of Persian literature 
and is written in fine flowing any easy Urdu. The last volume 
was published posthumously. Muawazana Auis and Uabir is 
another valuable contribution to Urdu literature and though some 
of his 'views may not be subscribed to, yet, his opinions and 
criticisms are just on the whole. Maulana Rum u another 
admirable book. 

Shibli was a delightful writer of short essays and his articles 
As a writer of were always read with delectation and interest, 
belles lettres. They were light, literary and instructive. His 
letters are also interesting and cast side light on his personality, 
works and time. Mi^alat-i-Shibli and msail-i-Shibli con^n his 
contributions to magazines. Makatib-i-Shibli is a collection of his 
letters. 

Shibli wrote copiously in Persian and Urdu. He had attained ' 
^ tea considerable profici^cy in Persian in which 

9 s poe . could compose with great ease and fluency. 

He had no tatad but depended on his own taste and reading. He 
never took to TOetry as an avocation but composed only when 
he was impelled to do so by bis emotions. In Persian he had 
perfect mastery over the language and could intercalate Arabic 
verses with ease and elegance. His Persian qasidas have been 
published under the titie of Diwan-i-Shibli. Dasta-i-Gul and 
Bu-i-Gul are his collections of Persian ghazals which were 
published in 1908 and are characterised oy infect mastery, 
l^uty of thought, purity of idiom, elegance of diction, power of 
appeal, and spontaneity. Shibli mamy wrote Persian verses. 
Latterly he began to write in Urdu on social, political and ethical 
subjects some of which were^ controversial in nature. He was 
the first to write the historical qita. He wrote topical qitks for 
Al-HUid. His political qitas relate to Muslim Uuiversity, Muslim 
League, Balkan War and Cawnpore Mosque riot. His Urdu 
verses ^ve bemi collected under .the title of Majmua-i-Ka1am-i- 
Shibli. His elegy on the death of his brother Ishaq Khan is 
vtTy poignant, oubab Umeed has already been noticed above. 
Shibli paid great attention to his words and colour is the key note 
of his verses- His Persian poems are outside the scope Urdu 
literature and the Urdu verses are negligible. 
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Shibli’s style is noted for its ease, .simplicity, plainness and 
Shibit's stria. perspicuity. He is never obscnre and his articles 
are noted for their luminosity. Sir Syed 
. complimented him by writing about his style that it was the 
envy of the scholars of Delhi and Lucknow (the homes of Urdu). 
He seldom lays his imageries and figures of speech too thick. 
Althoi^h it rises to the heights of eloquence occasionally yet it 
serves its purpose very well. It is well adapted to the subjects 
in hand and is worthy of great praise. It may appear bald and 
jejune to those who love the flavour of Azad but it is an excellent 
example of business-like prose which is the greatest creation of the 
lost century. 

Shibli has a very great name for himself. As a historian and 
HU ^ conspicuous ability he ranks very 

** ‘ high. He did much to advance the cause of, 

Muslim culture. In him is seen the new spirit of nationalism. 
He unites in himself the learning of the East with the light of 
the West He was the mainspring of activities of the Nadwa 
and is the founder of Darul Musannafin. He is a towering per- 
sonality of his age whose influence is perpetuated in his academy 
at Asamgarh and whose name is kept alive by his creditable 
pupils. 

Maulana Syed Suleiman Nadvi is the successor of Maulana 
Syed . Suleiman ShiblL He is deeply versed in the oriental lore 
11*^*** and is a great Arabic and Persian scholar. He 

was the pet pupil of Shibli and even in his lifetime be commanded 
respect oy his scholarship. He has carried on the work and 
traditions of Shibli. Under Syed Suleiman’s guidance, the Oarul- 
Mnsannafin is doing creditable work, interpreting in Urdu, 
the Muslim culture hitherto treasured in Arabic and Permu 
tomes. He is the editor of the Muarif, a high class Urdu 
magazine devoted mainly to Muslim learning. It contains 
articles showing scholarship and researdi. Syed Suleiman is the 
guiding spirit of the Shibli’s Academy and the Muarif. Syed 
Suleiman also made a tour of the Islamic countries and Europe. 
He has finished and published the Life of the Prophet a work 
left incomplete by shibli. He is also the author of Sirat-i- 
Ayesha, Arzul Quran, LughaM-Jadida and some other bro- 
chures. 


Other writers of note who belong to the Academy either 
Other writers of directly or indirectly are : — Maulana Hamid- 
the Aeademy. uddin, Maulana ‘Abdul Bari, Maulvi Abdul 
Majid, Professor Nawab Ali, Maulana Abdus Salaam, and 
Maulana Abdul Hai. Humiduddin is a great Persian and Arabic 
scholar and has a profound knowledge of the Orientalia. He has 
written many works chiefly concerned with the Quran ahd 
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Arabic literature. Maulana Abdol Bari deservee mention for 
liis admirable and lucid translations of the philosophical works 
of Berkley. Manlvi Abdul Majid is a most remarkable writer 
with a graceful style and is an adept in translating ethical and 
philosophical works and in writing original works on philosophy, 
psychology and ethics. 

Maulana Abdus Salaam is a scholar who contributes copiously 
to the Muarif on-a variety nf subjects aud is 
AiMus Salaam. an asset to the Academy. One of his notable 
works is the life of Caliph Omar. His life of Shibli is not yet 
published. He is also the author of Shairul Hind which is a 
history oi Urdu poetry and which aims at the study of the 
various movements and influences which dominated Urdu poetry. 
It is admirable in its own way. He wields a facile pen and has 
used his materials judiciously. He is rendering good service to 
the cause of Urdu literature. It must be admitted that the name 
is a misnomer and that the book is deficient in some essential 
respects, that it ignoren the cliums of some writers who have 
contributed to the advancement and greatness of Urdu poetry. 
Some of these alleged defects could be explained away by saying 
that it treats Urau poetry from a particular stand point. On 
the whole it is a remarkable work of no mean merit. Abdul 
Hai's Gul-i-Rana— ‘a history of Urdu poetry on the old lines has 
some distinctive features of ita own. 

The Darul Musannafin has a very hopeful future before it 
» • _ . uid with improvement can be turned into a 

very useful institution of first rate importance 
which could exercise considerable influence on the destiny of 
Urdu. It must* guard against the too ready temptation of 
Persianising Urdu too much and thus alienating the sympathies 
of true Urdu lovers and of narrowing the field of its activity by 
confining only to the Islamic learning to the neglect of Indian 
and Western culture. 


Shams-ubulema Maulvi Mohammad Zakaullah, one of most 
9 V II I. <>••> distinguished students of the old Delhi College, 
1910?. o.**’ * dedicated his life for education and uplift of 

Indian boys. He was born in 1889 A. D. in 
Delhi and was the son of Hafiz Sanaullah, tlie tutor of Mim 
Kodiak Sultan, tlie youngest son of Emperor Bahadur Shah. 
He' entered the College at the age of twelve along with Monlvi 
Nazir Ahmad and Maulana Azad. They were class fellows and 
maintained their friendship all their lives. All were honoured 
with the tide of Shams-ui-ulems by the Government. After 
finishing his studies Zakaullah was appointed a teacher of Hathe* 
maticz in that very College. Afterwards he was appointed ' 
a nK^essor of Persian and Urdu in Agra College. He worked 
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as a teacher and Professor for a period of seven years. In 1855 
A. D. he was appointed a Deputy Inspector of Schools and 
was stationed at Bulandshahr and Moradabad. He remained on 
this post for 11 years. In 1869 A. D. he was appointed a 
Head Teacher of Delhi Normal School. In 1872 A. D. be was 
selected as a Professor for Oriental Collefi^e, but before he could 
take up charj^e he was appointed a Professor in Muir Central 
College, Allahabad where he taught Persian and Arabic to the 
highest classes. He retired after a service of 36 years and was 
a pensioner for 24 years. He died in 1910 A. D. 


His literary activities extended over a considerable . period of 
His works (1854 to 1910 A. D.) and covered a multi- 

tude of subjects. He was a most prolific writer. 
His published and unpublished works small and great in Mathe- 
matics, History and Geography, Literature and Ethics, Physics 
and Chemistry and Politics number more than 143. These 
books are mostly written for the benefit of school boys and 
do not pertain to the domain of literature either in subject, 
or in artistic treatment. He is distinguished aa a mathematician, 
a translator and a histarian. He was no advance student of 
Mathematics 'but confined his efforts in translating into Urdu, 
school and eollege text books which were in English and in 
writing their 'Keys.' As a historian Zakaullah has suralied 
a distinct want. His Tarikh-i'Hinduatan or history of India 
in 10 bulky volumes relating to the Mobammadan period is a 
creditable performance in Urdu. It is more of a popular than 
a research work. Mohimmat-i-Azim, the Great Wars, is an 
account of wars between the English and other countries 
except India during the reign of Queen Victoria. Another 
book worthy of notice is a history of the British iiule in 
India during the reign of Queen Victoria, in three volumes. 
He is also the author of Atn-t-Qat«tn an account of administrative 
changes and progress of India during the reign of Queen Victoria 
Farhang-i- Parang ki Tarikh, a history of European Civilization 
and a life of Queen Victoria and Prince Consort. To him is also 
due the life of Moulvi Sumiullah Khan, C. M. G., one of the 
active workers in the mission of Sir Syed Ahmad. Towards the 
end of his life he was engaged in preparing a history of Islam, a 
stupendous task. The style of these books is simple, clear, lucid 
and easy with no great attempt at artistic beauty. They are 
all written in business like prose suitable to the treatment of 
utilitarian type of books and subjects mainly taught in schools. 


As a publicist Zakaullah was equally untiring. He regularly 
AS a publicist and unfailingly contributed to the netwpapew 

a contributors to and monthlies of the time such as the Jitsata-t- 
the monthlies. Satan, Takeeeind Alchlaq, Scientific Gazette, 
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Aligarh, Adib Firozabad, Makhian, Zdtnana, Khatun, Aligarh 
Monthly and variouB other periodicals. He used to write on a 
variety of subjects. Shamsul-ulcma Halt once ^lled the brain 
of Zakaullab an oilman’s store which has everything in stock 
which was required. Unconsciously it also hinted at the quality 
of goods. They were no gems which could be treasured. 

His services obtained readv recognition from the Government. 
Reeogtiitlon of his honour for bis work to promote 

educational servi* the cause of female education. For his profici- 
ency in tiu work he got a reward of Rs. 1,500 
and was honoured with the title of Khan Bahadur and Shamsul- 
ulema. He was a life long and a devoted friend of Sir Syed and 
looked more to the practical side of education by providing 
suitable text-books which enjoyed . considerable popularity for a 
very long time. 

Zakaullah deserves an honourable mention for his numerous 


His position. 


services as an educationist, as a historian and 
as an associate of Sir Syed in his noble mission. 


Zakaullah was never brilliant and never boasted of being a genius. 
His style is pedestrian. It was, however, admirably suited for 
the translations of mathematical and scientific subjects. He 
writes in sober, dignified prose which is ludd, simple and free 
&om ornamentation. It is never involved nor is it virile nor 


eloquent. 


With the advent of the nineteenth century a large number 
The Delhi Ronal- of books were translated from the Persian 
eance. into Urdu. Urdu poetry flourished and the 

court of the Mughal Emperor Zafar in the Fart became the centre 
at this literary change which was to have such an important 
effect in Northern India as the’ century advanced. “ The con- 
ditions in the dty and its neighbourhood were far from being 
secure. There were foraging campaigns and lawlessness. Free- 
booters and marauders were in abundance. Inside the fort there 


were dissensions. The British protection which had begun in 
the year 1803 bad established order. With the English Peace the 
looting and robbery in the open streets within the dty walls 
was stopped and outside the dty boundaries was rare.” With the 
establishment of the Delhi College there was a remarkable out- 
burst of brUliaut intellectual life. Says Mr. Andrews “A great 
deal of this extraordinary efflorescence in the early Nineteenth cen- 
tury was due to the newness of the English learning. It was like 
entering some magic and enchanted land. No one could, tell what 
would be revealed next The scientific experiments, above all 
held them (the pupils of the Delhi Collie) speUhocmd and th^ 
antidpations of new knowledge was always upon them. They 
felt themselveB to be the pioneen of a neif age and dreamt 


U.— 
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dreams and saw visions. The Urdu literary Renaissance at 
Delhi gave a sudden illumination to the age, before it sunk 
back into dullness. There was also the great tradition of the past 
glory and lustre of the Moghul Kule. The light flickered and 
leapt up for a brief momentum before it died out. More than 
any other single cause, the Mutiny killed it.” 

The Delhi College produced many eminent pupils which 
were the finest products of the Delhi Renaisance and had far- 
reaching and important influence on the destiny of Urdu. Nazir 
Ahmad, Ashob, Azad, Hali, Ziauddin and Zakaullah were 
contemporaries and the chief founders of Modern Urdu. Litera- 
ture. x^fessor Ram Chandra and Maulana Imam Bakhsh were 
teachers in the College. Shahamat Ali became the prime- 
minister at Indore and Makund Lai gained a high reputation 
as one of the first doctors of the modern type in Northern India. 
Dr. Chaman Lai embraced Christianity and was killed in the 
Mutiny. 

In 1842 a literary sodety was established as an adjunct of 
the old Delhi College. Professor Ram Chander and Sahhai were 
the moving spirits. The society is responsible for many com- 
pilations which were subsequently published in Delhi. They 
were intended to serve as text-books for the use of the students. 
Mostly they were translations from English and some from 
Persian. Otjier cities followed the example of Delhi. Agra, 
Lucknow and Benares also have some publications to their credit. 
The books of this period are found in the library of India 
Office and the details are given in the catalogue compiled by 
Blumhardt. These translations and compilations gave a great 
stimulus to Urdu prose and made it simple, direct and business- 
like. Another literary society was formed at Delhi in 1864 of 
which Rai Bahadur Master Peary Lnl Ashob was the able 
secretary. Under its .auspicies many lectures were delivered 
and the lamp of Urdu though dim was kept alive. It was Ashob 
who helped and partly inspired Azod and Hali to inaugurate the 
modern Uriu poetry and supplied translations from^glish to 
Hali and himseli compiled many Urdu text-books for the school. 

I’rofessor Ram Chandra was the brilliant professor of Mathe- 
ProfessoF Ham matics in the old Delhi College. He became a 
Chandra. Christian and he owed bis conversion to the 

influence of Mr. Taylor, the Principal of the College. Ram- 
diandra was amongst the first to enter the English School which 
developed into the Delhi College. * His course was brilliant. He 
discovered a new mathematical formula and gained a European 
reputation as a mathematician,' Nazir Ahmad, Azad, Zakaullah 
and other notabilities of the age wm bis pupils. Zakaullah who 
bad an aptitude for Mathemarics in which subject he specialized 
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was hia favoorite pupil and a strong intellectnal friendship grew 
up between them. 

Professor Ranichandra “ was a man of fearless sincerily and 
▼ery strong convictions. The fact that he had been obliged to 
break with all his ffindu relations, and to undergo much persecn* 
tion when he became a Christian, had made him somewhat stem 
and abrupt in manner and often harshly controversial towards 
others ; but he bad a deeply affectionate heart and was upright in 
his actions.’' 


During the mutiny his life was in danger but one of his 
pupils warned him beforehand and after remaining for some 
days in hiding in the heart of the city he managed to leave it in 
disguise. When peace was restored Ramchandra returned to 
the city and helped his friends by securing them military pass* 
ports to enable them to come to the city. 


It is said that Professor Ramchandra became a Director of 
Public Instruction in Patiala State. He iq the author of a book 
entitied Tazkarat-ul-Kamlin in which he has written the lives of 
the celebrities of Rome and Greece which he compiled from 
En glish and Arabic sources. The book was first published 1^ 
him in 1849 A.D. and in 1887 by the Nawal Kishore Press, it 
also contains an account of some English philosophers and poets, 
Persian poets and some Hindu notabilities such as Valmik, Shankra- 
charya and Bhaskar the Mathematician. Professor Ramchandra 
is also the author of Usul«llm-Hayyit (Pdnciples of Geometry) 
and Ajaii>>i-Rozgar (Wonders of t^ World) which he wrote in 
1847-1848 A.D. The langui^e is finent and simple. Spedm^ 
are given by Tanha in his book -entitled Saiml Musannafin. 


An English class was opened in Delhi in 1827 A.D. Despite 

The OSIU college, the prejudices agi^ ^English the enrolment 
was encouraging for there were as many as. 
-300 students, reading English as early as 1831 A.D. The 
school was first located near the Ajmere Gate ; but the old Delhi 
College which grew out of the old School was situated not for 
from the Eashmere Gate and the river Jumna. About 1843 Hie 
Bchool building were traniforred from Ajmere Gfote to the Royal 
Lilfrary. To enooura^ the hew learning and to overcome the 
prejudice which wasreigning strong against Engliati lavish Govern- 
ment scholarships were offered and a free education was given. 
Even then, very few would accept the professed aid. 

The did Delhi CoQ^ had its Qruantal Dqwrbnent and a 
depurtment for Westmm sdence. The Mathematical side was 
strongly developed. Enslish literature was not very popnlar ^ 
Western soienoe and Mathen»tics made a powerful appeal. These 
subjects were taught foom leotores, not fi^ books lor £ 03 ^ 
boon were not easily pmnratde ss they were obtained from tbs 
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Galcatta School Book Society and no Vernacnlar t^t-books had 
been compiled in these subjects. These lectures were eagerly 
followed for “ it was like entering a new and undiscovered hem* 
isphere of knowledge to be taught alto^her new Mathematical 
subjects, to be allowed to try experiments with the new chemical 
gases, and the new science of magnetism or electricity which 
was just coming to the fore.” Professor fiamchandra was an 
outstanding personality. Mr. F. Taylor, the Principal, was a 
remarkable man and hM considerable influence with his pupils. 
Pandit Ajodbia Ptrosad a Kashmiri Brahmin of Delhi was Assist- 
ant professor. The oriental department with its classes in 
Arabic and Persian taught through the medium of Urdu was very 
popular and attracted many pupils. Maulvi Imam Buluh Sshbai 
was the eminent professor of Persian. He was a profound scholar 
and maintained a high standard. Both Taylor and Imam Buksh 
were tragically killed during the Mutiny. 

Maulvi Imam Buksh with the poetical appellation of Sahbai 
Imam Boksh was a distinguished sdiolar of Persian and 
Arabic and a professor in the Old Delhi College. 
He was a man high moral character and liberal culture. His 
knowledge of Persian was profound and be wielded considerable 
influence even in those days when proficiency in Persian was of a 
high Older. He gave considerable help to Sir Syed Ahmad in 
writing Asar-ns-Sanadid, on the Arcbeolc^y of l^lhi. He was 
greatly loved by his pupils and his personality made deep im- 
pressions on them. He was a Bunous Uistad and corrected the poems 
of the princes and nobles connected with the court of Zafar in the 
Fort. He is the author of a tszkira which is of some value. He 
was killed in the military firing that took place in bis quarter in 
the Mutiny and his bouse was rased to the ground. 

Manlana Ghulam Imam Shahid was the son of Shah Ghulam 
G h d 1 a m Imam Mohammad and a resident of Amethi in the 
Shahid. district of Lucknow. He was a &mous poet and 

a devoted writer of the Ncuit. He was known by the appellation 
of MaddahNain (dianter of the praises of the Prophet) and Athiq-i- 
.Batut (worshijmer of the Prophet). In poetry be was the pupil 
of Qat^ and Mushaffi. In Persian prose and poetry he was &e 
pupil of Agha Syed Ismail MazindranL He was a peshkar in 
Allahabad. After his retirement he received a stipend of rupees 
four hundred and thirty from the Nizam npto the end of his life. 
He had numerous disd^es in the neighbourhood of Lucknow, 
in Allahabad, Hydrabad Deccan, Moradabad, Rampur and <^ra. 
He was held in high esteem and Sir Salar Jung 1, Nawab £db 
AH Khan and other nobles treated him with great consideration. 

He wrote Urdu (Hrase and poetry vrith distinction. He is 
the author of. MajmuH-Milad-i-Sbarif, Insha-i-Bab^i-Bekhizan 
and a odlection of qasidas and ghazals. His famous description 
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of Taj Glanj of Agra ia a daBaic and the beat example of imagina- 
tive and ornate proae. 

Khwaja Ghulam Gfaoa poetically aumamed Bekbabar original- 
Oh Ola m Ohos ^7 belona^ to Kaabmir where hia anoeatora 
Bekbabar, born held hi^ poata of honour. Hia Either 
1240 A. H. Khwaja Huaumllah migrated to Tibet and 

from there to Nepal. Bekbabar waa thua born in 1240 A. H. 
in Nepal but he with hia family came to Benarea when be 
waa only four yeara of age. He received hia education there 
and in 1840 A. D. entered aervioe aa a deputy of hia 
maternal uncle Khan Bahadur Maulvi Syed Mohammad Khan 
Mir Munahi of the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Weat- 
em Provincea. He accompanied Lord Ellenborongh when he 
invaded Gwalior and received a khUlat at the termination of the 
war. He worked aa a Mir Munahi in place of hia maternal uncle. 
In 1885 he retired after a long and mer|.torioua aervice of 45 years. 
He waa the recipient of many honoura — waa made a Khan Baha- 
dur, waa awarded the Kaiser-Hind Gold *Medal and khUlata. He 
was a great friend of Ghalib and Ghalib baa oddreaaed him many 
lettera. He ia the author of Fughan-i-Bekhabar and Khtmaba-i- 
Jigar. He died in 1905 at a very old age. Hie review or Taqriz of 
Shahid’a Inaha-i-Bekhabar ia unadulterated flattery and is written 
a la mode, Bekhabar writes usually in simple and clear prose. 
His reviews, however, are written in rhymed prose with a 
plethora of similes, metaphors and other fieurea of speech. 

Maulvi Muahtaq Hussain, son 5f Shiekh Fazal Hussain, waa 
Wlqaral-Buik bom in a villas near Amroba (U.Pa.) in 
1889 - 1917 . a Kamboh family. In 1859 he became an 

assiatant teacher and worked in the famine operations of Amroha. 
He gradually rose to be the Sireabtedar and Munsarim of Sadar- 
ns-Sndur and worked under Sir Syed. He anbaequently became a 
Naib Tahaildar and was recommended strongly by Sir Syed for 
employment in Hyderabad State. Sb Salar appointed him aa 
Nazim Dewani and be, by dint of honesty, industry and ability 
worked his way up and secured the confidence of the highest 
officers. As a result of party cliques he bad to leave Hyderabad 
but was aoon recalled and effected many reforms. In 1890 he 
got the titles of Wiqamdi-daulab, Wiqarul Mulk. In 1891 he 
retired firom state service and devoted himself to the uplift 
of his community and in the advancement of education and 
betterment of the CbUem. In 1866 Wiqarul Mulk became 
a member of the Sdentifio Society and was entrusted with the 
management of the society and the Tabseebul Ikblaq, to which 
he used to contribute copiously. His articles however were 
seldom literary but were mostly on religions and social subjects. 
He transtated French Revolution and Napoleon under the title of 
Sai^nsisht-i-Napdeon Bonaparte with the help of Munshi 
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Gulzari Lai and Baba Granga Prasad and it was published in 1871 
in the Newal Kish(n« Press. Wiqaml Mulk was a coadjutor oE 
Sir Sjed and is noticed here only for his influence which was 
indirect, on the development of Urdu in that period, 

Nawab Azam Yar Jang Bahadur Maulvi Ghirag Ali was 
Chiraf All. 1844- horn about 1844 A. D. His father was Maulvi 
1895 A. 0. Mohammad Bakhsh who commenced his ser- 

vice as a clerk at Meerut and afterwards became a Head Clerk 
in the Collectorate at Saharanpnr. In 1849 A. D. Maulvi 
Mohammad Bakhsh who was known as Kirani ‘ Christian ’ for 
his service under the English, was selected for settlement work 
in the Punjab where he rose rapidly to the poet of a Settlement 
officer. He died very early in 1856 A. D. at the age of about 
35 years leaving four sons the eldest being Cbirug Ali. 

Chirag Ali received education at Meerut and accepted a post 
of a subordinate derk on ^s. 20 in the Treasury at Basti in the 
United Provinces. In 1872 A. D. he came to Lucknow and 
became a Deputy Munsarim in the Court of the Judicial Com- 
missioner, Lucknow, who was a patron of his father. He went 
to Sitapur as Tahsildar. In 1876 A. D. he went to Aligarh 
and did some work for the Hizam at the request of Sir Syed. In 
1877 A. D. he was selected for service in Hyderabad on the re- 
commendation of Sir Syed and was appointed an Assistant 
Revenue Secretary under Mosinnl Mulk on a pay of Ks. 400 which 
was subsequenly raised to Bs. 700 and ultimately he rose to the 
p()St of Revenue aud Political Secretary on a pay of Rs. 1,500. 
He died in 1895 A. D. 

He was impartial and without prejudice and held strong 
views. He had almndance of moral courage and was extremely 
straightforward. He was a .voradous reader and used to send, 
for books even from distant land of Egypt and Syria. From 
the very beginning he used to contribute to the newspapers. 
Theology and religion were his /or/e. He used to battle with the 
Christian misdonaries who found faults in Islam and used to 
expound the principles of his own religion. His whole life was a 
life of self-study and steady devotion to his principles. He was 
a self-made man. 

The following is the list of his' works 

1. Budget Report. 8. Mohammad the True 

2. Administration Report. Prophet. 

3. Hyderabad Deccan under 9. Islam ki Dunyawi Bar- 

Sir Salar Jang. katen. 

4. Jagirat and-Jagirdaran. 10. Qadim Qanmon ki 

5. TaUqat. Mukhtasar Tarikh. 

6. Tahqiqnl Jehad. 11. Articles in Tabzeebul 

7. Reforms under Muslim Akhlaq and other 

Rule. newspapers. 
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Some o£ these books ore written in English. Besides be 
wrote many pamphlets in Urdu and English on various oontro- 
yersial subjerts. His letters have also been published under 
the title of Majraua-i’Rasail. Chirag Ali was a great debater 
and controversialist. His knowledge was very great and pro- 
found. ‘ He used to write with cold reason as his guide and 
Bcholarsbip as his slave.’ His rejoinders were always literary 
in character and authoritative in exposition. His style is vigor- 
ous and remarkable though his works do not strictly pertain 
to the domaiit of literature being polemical in character yet 
Chirag Ali is remembered for his exertions in the cause of the 
uplift of Mohammedans, development of Urdu and as a tmsty 
lieutenant of Sir Syed. 

Shams-ul-ulema Doctor Syed Ali Bilgrami came of a noble 
Syed All Biicrrami. and distinguished stock of Bilgram. His family 
(1861-1911 A. D.) ijag always been noted for scholarship. It 
has occupied a very high position in society. After a dazzling 
carew as a student in India he was sent to Europe by Sir 
Salar Jang where he achieved greater distinction. He was a 
great oriental scholar knowing Arabic, Peraan, and Sanskrit. 
He also had considerable proficiency in most of the old and 
modem European languages. Besides he knew 'Bengali, Mara- 
thi, Telagu. Urdu was his mother tongue. His career in 
Hyderabad, England and Hardoi need not detain us ns it does 
not strictly pertain to the domain of -Urdu literature. Syed 
Ali Bilgrami is known for his translation of Le Bon’s work * Givi- 
lizatiod of Arabia ’ under the title of Tamaddun-i-Arab and 
the translation of ‘ Civilization of India \ under the title of 
Tamaddun-i-Hind. He also translated Medical Jurbpradence. 
Besides his literary activities he took considerable interest in 
Aligarh College movement. ■ His two translations have secured 
for him a place amongst the Urdu writers of tiiat period, 'fhey 
show considerable.scholarship and a distinct mastery over lan< 
gnage and subject. 

Side by side a mmtion most be made of his distinnushed 
Syed Hussain brother Honourable Monlvi Syed Hussain 
Biifframi. Bilgrami, C. I. E. Nawab Umad-uI-Mulk Baha- 

dur who though eclipsed by his younger brother in academic 
and literary career outshone him in. public and political life. 
After hol^g various responsible and important poets at 
Hyderabad he was finally translated into the Secretary <x State’s 
Council. His essays and addresses at Aligarh Conference Reefed 
in Basail Umad-nl-Mulk, bting mainly in Urdu are his chief 
claim to a position in Urdu litarature. The work extends to 
four bnndnd pages and contains an exposition of his views 
on ' various subjects chiefly advancement of education. ' His 
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essay on “ Hawa aur Pani *’ (Air and Water) is remarkably 
learned and £ree from technicalities. The institution of Dairut- 
uI'Muarif which was designed to publish rare and useful Arabic 
b^ks on religion, was mainly due to his exertion. He also spent 
a good deal of his time in translating the Quran into Urdu. 

Maulvi Mohammad Mirza, B. A., is one of the notable modem 
Mohammad Aziz writers of Urdu. After graduating from Ali- 
Hirza (1866 A. D.- garb College in 1875 A. D. he sought service 
1912 K. D.) Hyderabad where he held many responsible 

posts. After a chequered career marked with success, he rose 
to the position of Home Secretary and High Court Judge 
haying previously served in the subordinate capacities in the 
Secretariat and Revenue Department. During the tenure of 
his office he carried on his studies and never slackened his liter- 
ary activities. He translated the journal of Nawab Fateh 
Jang Moulvi Mahdi Ali which had been written in English, 
nnder the title of Gulgasht-i-Farang. It describes tlie Nawab’s 
journey to England. The translation is simple, fluent and 
literary. He also wrote a life of the great prime minister of 
the Bahamani Kings, Khwaja Mohammad Gawan, after a great 
deal of research and named it Siratul Mahmud. He also trans- 
lated the famous drama of Kalidas, Vikram Urvasi into Urdu 
through its Marathi translation. The translation is rendered 
with great skill and scholarship and the introduction contains 
a mass of useful information about Sanskrit drama and the 
nature of Drama. He was deeply interested in the study of 
nnmietatics and his collection of coins was varied and great. 
He contributed copiously to the magazines and many of his 
interesting articles have been published under the title of Khaya- 
lat-i-Aziz. His activities for the advancement of Aligarh 
College and Muslim education were great and numerous. After 
bis retirement in 1909 A. D. he became a Generfd Secretary of 
the All-India Muslim League and did much useful' work. He 
died in 1912 A. D. His style is clear, simple and perspicuous. 
He avoids verbosity and prolixity. He is one of the notable 
writers of the period. 

Maulvi Syed Ahmad Dehlvi is best known to the Urdu-know- 
Syed Ahmad world by his authoritative and voluminous 
Dehlvi and his lexicon in that language. He was born at 
*‘*''‘*’ Delhi in 1846 A.D. and was the son of Hafiz 

Syed Abdul Rahman. He came of good stock. After receiving 
education at the homes of learned Maulvis and attending different 
Government Schools and Delhi Normal School he finished it 
by self-study and by constant associations with the famous 
scholars, and poets of the time. He began his career as a 
writer very early. When be was a student he ocm^KMed a 
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Persian poem called Tifli Namah (Book o£ Childhood) and a letter- 
writer entitled Taquiiat-ul-Sibyan (or Aid to the Children). In 
1869 A.D. he published a book entitled Kanzul Fatoaid on which 
Government was pleased to sanction a reward o£ Rs. 200. From 
1868 A.D. he began to collect materials for his projected work, his 
maynum opus a standard and exhaustive Urdu Dictionary. In 
1871 A.D. he published Waqai Darunia which earned another 
rt'.ward of Rs. 150. This enabled him to carry on the nand work 
in hand. In the meantime Doctor S. W. Fallon, Inspector of 
Schools, Behar, invited him to help him in his preparation of 
Anglo-Urdn Dictionary. He consented and finished it after a 
labour of 7 years, carrying on bis own work side by side. In 
1880 A.D. he was invited to write the book of travels of Maharaja 
of Alwar which he did creditably. He was appointed an Assistant 
Translator in the Government Book Depot, ranjab. During his 
stay with Doctor Fallon he published his Hadi-ul-Nista a book on 
female education, which attained to considerable popularity. He 
also wrote TakmU-ul-Kalam, dealing with the patois of the ar- 
tisans ; Tahqiq-td-Kalam about the subtleties of the Urdu language ; 
Fasihan containing a collection of the best Hindi couplets enigmas 
and songs ; Feet Bakhan about the customs in' the best Hindu 
families ; Fart Katha about the language of Hindu ladies ; 
Qawaid Urdu and Lughat-ul-Nua. Amongst his published 
works may be mentioned Tahrir-ul~Ni»a a reader for girls, Bi 
Fahat Zamani ka Kissa, on the value of time, Ikhlaqtd Nita, a 
book on the edre of infants, Fmtd Nissa, on language and its 
evolution, Faautn Delhi, on the customs prevalent in Delhi. 
Amon gst his unpublished works may be named, ‘ Sair Shinda ' 
with the history of Simla, Urdu Zarab-ul-Mual, Roe Marra Delhi, 
Fasum Ala Uinduan Delhi, etc. Some of them are now being 
published. 

But Syed Ahmad’s energies were absorbed by bis ambitious 
Faphang-l-Asafla Dictionary. Without monetary help he could 
1892 A.O. not bear toe burden of compilation and publi- 

cation. And the long looked for opportunity presented itself. In 
1888 A.D. Sir Asman Jab the Chira Minister of Hyderabad 
to Simla where Syed Ahmad was the head Maulvi of Simla High 
SchooL He sought an interview and presented his manuscript 
which after, examination by Moulvi Syed Ali Bilgrami was 
accepted and a reward and a promise of help was given. It was 
finished in 1892 A.D. and was named Farhartgd-Aeafi. Syed Ahmad 
went to Hyderabad four times, in 1890 A.D., 1893 A.D., 1895 
A.D. and 1901 A.D. He got a reward of rupees five thousand and 
monthly stipend of Rs. fifty. The Gh)vemment of the Punjab 
similarly honoured him. It is a monument of research and 
Wtming and one of the few standard lexicons in Urdu literatnre.- 

D.— 39 
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Sjed Ahmad did great service to Urdu literature by bis 
stupendous work and has an established posi- 
tion amongst the writers of his age. 


His position. 


Amongst the Deccan band of scholurs and writers the forc- 
M name is that of Maul vi Abdul Haq, the 

Hauivi Abdul Haq. editor ^ Urdu andiithe able honorary 

secretary of the Anjuman-i-Taraqqi Urdu. He is the main spring 
of activities there and under his inspiration and guidance moat 
useful work is being done. Under his editorship the Anjuman has 
published many admirable books both translatit^, original works 
and old dassics. His introductions are informing and character- 
ized by scholarship and research. His contributions are original 
and learned. He is probably the most dominant personality of 
the age. He has dedicated bis life to the research in and to the 
promotion of Urdu literature. He has been able to unearth 
many old manuscripts and has thrown considerable light in the 
early history of Urdu poetry and language. He worked for long 
in the education department of the Nizam’s dominions. Like all 
great people he is shy and mixlest and has declined to furnish the 
particulars of his life. As a critic he is impartial, independent 
and unswayed by prejudice. As a writer of Urdu he is in the 
front rank and the outstanding feature of his stylo is that he 
never rigorously excludes elegant Hindi words, but weaves them 
in the texture <£ bis composition with grace. He, however, lacks 
the gemus of Azad in the matter of slyle which occasionally is 
deficient in humour and sometimes sinks into baldness. But he 
has wondrous command over the language and has complete 
mastery over expression. His style resembles that of Hali but it 
is also an improvement on it. Not only is Abdul Haq, a first 
rate critic, an able editor, a profound scholar, a keen research 
worker and a capable writer but he is a great infiuence who has 
inspired others. 

One of the most outstanding personality of the present age is 
Haulana Wahid- Maulana Syed Wahid-uddin, ^tically snmamed 
uddln Saleem. Saleem, son of Haji Farid-uddin. He belongs 
to a respectable family of Syeds which came and settled at Panipat 
where his father was a MutwalH of the richly endowed shrine of 
Bn AU Shah Qalandor. After reading for some time in Gh>vem- 
ment &hool, Panipat, and private studies in Persian and Arabic 
at home Sale<^m went to Lahore where he studied .Arabic literature 
and commentary under Maulana Faizul Hasan Saharanpuri, the 
ffunouB Arabic Professor in the Oriental College ; theology, 
Aodts, logic and philosophy under Maulana Abdulla Tonki and 

M assed the Entrance examination in English and Mnnshi Fazil in 
’ersian. He wished to take up law as a profession but he gave 
up the. idea and accepted a post in the eduction department in' 
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Bhawalpur State. After six years he came to Bampnr as a Head 
Maulyi of the High School but remaiaed only sue month's when 
his patron General Azimuddin Khan was killed. For six years he 
was ailing and placed himself under the treatment of a Hakim at 
Jnllendar and also acquired knowledge of medidne. He then set 
himself up as a Hakim at Panipat with a dispensary. Hali then 
introduce Saleem to . Sir Syed Ahmad who was very much 
impressed by his personality and erudition. Saleem worked as a 
literary assistant and helped Sir Syed generally in the work of 
compilation aiid journalism. He remained with him till Sir Sye>i’s 
death when he started his magazine the Muarif which ran success- 
fully for some time. He accepted the editorship of the Aligarh 
Gazette at the invitation of Nawab Mohsan-ul-Mulk but he gave it 
up after some years owing to ill-health. He was appointed editor 
of the Muslim Gazette, Lucknow, when his violent articles on the 
Oawnpur Mosque riot forced him to give up the. post. He joined the 
staff of the Zamindar as a chief editor but the immoderation of the 
paper led to the forfeiture of the security and Saleem ceased con- 
nection with the paper. Saleem, however, had made a name for 
himself as a writer of trenchant and virile Urdu and he was 
invited to participate in the activities of the Bureau of Transla- 
tion at Hyderabad Deccan where he wrote the epoch marking 
Wazah Istalahat, a most notable and useful book. At the 
establishment of Osmania University Saleem was at first 
appointed an assistant professor of Urdu and after four years he 
' was made a professor. 

As a prose writer Saleem is pre-eminent. The chief characteristics 
of his style are. virility, lucidity, directness and vigour. Occa- 
sionally it shows depth of emotion and rises to heights of real 
eloquence. He has contributed to the Muarif Aligarh, Tahzeebul 
Ikhlaq, Institute Gazette Aligarh,* Aligarh Monthly and Urdu 
I^derabad. His articles in the Urdu notably Tvisi Vos ki Sham, 
Urdu mythology, and Arab ki Shairi are extremely readable, in- 
forming and valuitble. Saleem. had a long period of apprenticoihip 
and his writings ore marked with an ease, literary flavour, 
and simplicity which only comes with great practice. Another 
remarkaole feature of his style is that he does not indulge in 
obscure Persian and Arabic works but with the freedom (ff Huli 
makes use of elegant Hindi works which he weaves adroitly in the 
texture of his writings. His masterly Wazah Istalahat shows his 
great learning and research and is a study of the structure of 
Urdu' language and lays down wholesome principles for coiniiig 
scientific and technical words and idioms. 

As a poet Saleem is pre-eminent and has struck a new-note. 

One of the greatest benefactors of Urdu who has an abid- 
ghjufc^ Abdol ing ^ itB literature is Sheikh Abdnl 

tedtp. who was bom at Ludhiana about fifty* 
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two years ngo and who belongs to a highly respectable family 
of Qanungo Sheikhs. His father Sheikh Fateh-uddin was in 
service in the Revenue Department at Lndhiana but died when 
Abdul Qadir was only fifteen years of age. With a brilliant 
career at school and the Forman Christian College, Lucknow, 
from where he graduated in 1894 in 1st Class he took to journal* 
ism and jewed the Punjab Observer as Assistant Editor in 1895, 
ol which he rose to be the Chief Editor in 1898. He remained 
there in the post till 1 904 when he severed his connection owing 
to differences with the proprietor and went to England for the 
Bar. He remained there for three years and came in close 
contact with the public movements and personalities and bis 
travels on the continent widened bis horizon and broadened 
his mental outlook. He started his practice as an advocate at 
Delhi but moved to Lahore after two years. In 1911 he was 
appointed a Government Pleader and Public Prosecutor at Lyall- 
pur. In 1920 he resigned the post and started his practice at 
Lahore where he got to the forefront atonce. In 1921 he 
officiated as a Judge of the High Court and again he was 
appointed as an Additional Puisne Judge for a yefr. In 1923 
he was elected as a Member of the Legislative Council j Punjab, 
and was elected the Deputy Prendent and the President of the 
Council. In 1925 he was appointed Minister of Education to 
the Punjab Government as a temporary measure. In 1926 
he was deputed as a Delegate of India to the seventh session 
of League of Nations at Geneva. The brilliant promise of 
academic career was amply fulfilled by his subsequent dazzling 
professional official and literary career. 

Abdul Qadir developed a great taste for Urdu and while 
yet an under-graduate delivered a series of lectures in English 
on Modem writers of Urdu prose and poetry which has been 
published first in 1898 under the title of the New School of 
Urdu Literature and was widely appreciated. It was favourably 
noticed by Bishun Narayan Dar who, however, disagreed with 
some of the conclusions, observations and estimates of Abdul 
Qadir. In 1901 he started a monthly magazine in Urdu called 
the Makhzan which has rendered yeomnn service to the cause 
of Urdu literature and has left a distinct mark on it. It Avas 
A trainiog ground for the young writers whom it brought into 
prominence and led to the development of the language and 
enriching of its literature. Abdul Qadir remained its editor 
npto 1911 and an honorary editor till 1920. Various reprints of 
articles under the title of Intikhab Makhzan were made and 
-prescribed as text-books. Intikhab Makhzan Part III, is a col- 
lection of all the artides from the pen of Abdul Qadir. In 1917 
he presided over the Urdu Conference in Ckfientta. In 1923'23 
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eminent antbon of Urdu. He i8«the president of tbe Anfnman-i* 
Arbab Hm, Lahore, wbicb has been founded with the noble aim 
of promoting the cause of Urdu literature. 

As a writer of Urdu Abdul Qadilr is noted for bis ' dirMtness, 
simplici^ and business-like prose. As a critic he is sober, im- 
partial and sympathetic. 

Pandit Manohar Lol Zutshi was bom in 1876 in Fysab'ad 
Manohar Lai Znt- where his father Pandit Kanhaiya Lai Zutshi 
shi. born 187S. employed in the Public Works Depart- 

ment, His father died in 1888. In 1894 he took his B. A. degree 
from tbe Canning College, Lucknow, and in 1897 he passed the 
Training CoU^ examination with distinction. He entered 
service as a .teamer in tbe Educational Department. In 1902 
he passed his M. A. and topped the list. From 1902 to 1910 he 
was employed as a professor in tbe Training College, Allahabad, 
and contributed articles in English in the Hindustan Review 
and in Urdu in the Zamana Adib and the Kashmiri Darpun. 
In 1916 after bring a Head-master he was appointed a Inspector 
of Schools. He was also a registrar of the Benares University for 
a year and a Principal of the Training College for another year. 
In 1919 be was appointed Under-Secretary of tbe Local Govern- 
ment and in 1921 he was made an ofiSciating Assistant Direc- 
tor of Public Instruction for a year. He is now the Principal 
of the Jubilee Intermediate CoUege, Lucknovr. He is the author 
of Guldasta-i-Adub, Education in British India, and has con- 
tributed articles on Gbalib, Cbakbust, and has taken port in litriary 
controversies. He is a great reader. He is a critic of high 
order. His reviews are just, im|Murtial and full of merit. He 
is occasionally impatient with the old order of Urdu poetry and 
is unsparing in his animadversions against tbe conventional 
Urdu poets. 

Maulvi Abdul Majid of Dariyabad is the son of MaUlvi 
HaolTl Abdal Qadir, DepnW Collector, and was bom 

Hand, born 1898 in 1898 A. D. He recrived early education 
in Arabic, Persian and Urdu at his own home 
and after reading English in Sitapur High School entered the 
Canning College where be graduated in 1912. He joined thp 
Aligarh College for post-graduate studies but his rather died 
and he had to give up studies. He came to Lucknow and took 
to journalism and literatute. In 1917 he wm afqrainted in the 
i^nslation Bureau -of the .Qsmania. Uniyerrity but be gave 
up the pMt. He wu, however^ pntsuaded to do literaiy work 
for the University and is how tbe recipient of a stmeud from 
tiie. Niamn’s ^vemiuent. . He takes mn interest in politiod 
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and is a prominent figure in the political cirdea. fle is the 
editor o£ the “ Such ” (Truth.) 

Abdnl Majid has a remarkable literary career. He is wonder* 
(ally gifted. He is the author of 


1. Fil8afa*i*Jazbat. 

S. Filsafa-i-ljtama. 

3. Tarikh Ikhlaq Europe. 

4. 'Makalmat BenEley. 

5. Piam Aman (Meeeage 
of Peace). 

6. baharul Muliabbat, a 
masnavi of Muehaffi. 


7. Zood PashcBoa (a 
Drama.) 

8. Pecycbology of Leader- 

ship (in English.) 

9. Tasarruf'Mslam. 

10. Filsafiana Mazamin, a 
collection of 6 artides 
published by Alnazir 
Press. 


Abdul Majid has studied philosophy deeply and is an adept 
in writing about it in Urdu luddly and in an interesting man- 
ner. His translations of English works are clear, idiomatic and 
learned. He has edited the unpublished masnavi of Mushafii 
critically and the introduction is all that could be desired. He 
is a versatile genius and his literary drama Zood Pashema though 
unsuitable for stage provides good reading. Abdul Majid is 
also a poet of distinction but his output is small. He writes 
mostly in sufistic vein. He is a copious writ.r to magazines Urdu 
and English. He is a frequent ontributor to the Muarif, Alnazir, 
Urdu, Hindustan Review, Modern Review and wrote to the 
defunct Adib of Allahabad. His articles are always replete witii 
learning and are distinraished for their fairness, original think- 
ing and scholarship. He has critical acumiin of a high order. 
He is now engaged in editing the works of Maulana Rum. He is 
an omanaent of Modem Urmi literature and has a brilliant future 
before him. 


Munshi Daya Narain Nigam is au outstanding personality 
Days Narain ^ wbrld of Urdu Journalism. He was 

Rigam. born 1884 bom in 1884 in Cawnpore in a respectable 
Eayestha family. His grandfather was Munshi 
Sheo Sahoi a pleader of repute and a Vice-Chairman of the Dis- 
trict Board. In 1899 Daya Narayan entered the Clwist Churdi 
(Allege in (Jawnpore im graduated in 1903. In 1903 he 
became tlie Editor of the fomous Zamami which he now owns. 
In 1912 he also started the Azad which after running few some 
time as a daily is now a weekly. In 1915 he accepted a honorary 
magistracy. 

Daya Narain is a centre of many activit ies 'Social, political, 
literary, educational and journalistic. He belongs to the advanced 
school of thinkers in matters of social reform. His politics 
ocnld best be termed as Responsive co-operation. Histttenry 
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and educational interests are deep, and abiding< Heispre-cmi* 
nentlj a jonmalist and is a beacon light to the younger genera- 
tion of Utdn writers. He dedicated nis whole life to uie Zamana 
which he conducted and is conducting so ably and with such 
distinction for over 20 years. The Zamana is the premier Urdu 
monthly of the provinces and takes its place amongst the 
very few elect of real worth. It is the oldest surviving 
magazine, brings Hindi and Urdu writers on one common 
planorm, contains criticism of a high order, publishes the 
views on social and political question of distinguished literary 
publicists noted for the sobriety of their judgment. As a 
critic Daya Narayan is impartial and sound but his output 
is very small He is a keen and enthusiastic supporter cit the 
Hindustani Academy. 

Lala Sri Bam of Delhi comes of a distinguished family which 
traces its descent according to him fnm Raja 
born I sts'a. B is ancestors held high posts at 
the time of Mughal Emperors. His father was 
the celebrated Hon’ble Rai Uahadur Madan Gropal, M.A., who was 
a brilliant figure at Lahore and Delhi His unde was Rai Baha- 
dur Master Pearey Lai Asbob, a contemporary wd friend of Hali 
and Azad and a veteran educationist of the Punjab. Lala Sri Ram 
was bom at Ddhi in 1875 A.'D. and received bis early education 
there. At the age of twelve be went with bis &ther to Lahore. 
In 1895 he graduated. In 1898 he passed bis ULA. and Munsiff- 
ship examination and entered Government service and mved at 
Lahore, Amritsar, Delhi, Jullandor and Rohtak. In 1902 be hod 
an attack of asthma which b«‘came chronic. In 1907 be resigned 
the poet and betook Inmself to his literary puiBuits and to the 
management of his own considerable estate. He is a brilliant 
conversationalist and a charming n^ His family is funous for 
its learning, public benefaction, hospitality and wealth. 

Lala Sri Bam is the author of the fiunous but incomplete 
Khnm Rhana-i-Jaweed. His monumental his- 
Jaw«^. *'*“"*’*■ tory of Urdu poets and a seleq|t anthdogy of 
their works, of which Soar volumes have been 
published end four remain to be so, shows great patience, labour, 
research and scholarship. The story of its origin is relate in the 
introduction of the first volume wmcb was published in 190^ 
The second volume was published in 1910, the third,in 1915 mn 
the fourth in 1926. The Khum Khana-i-Jaweed is a veritable 
mine of information and is the most oomprebeBsive survey 
of Urdu poetry. It has rescued from oblivion and obsenrily 
many deserving poets. It must be conceded that mim^ nm 
deserving poets are also induded bnt be it said in/ yus^ 
that titay nave received scant attention. His ovennatatriBg 
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sympathy sometimes betrays him into opinions which may not be 
tboof^ht critical and just. His taste is unerrine in making selec- 
tions of tbeir poems, ne has written the E3ium Khana in a chaste, 
simple, graceful and charming style and it is remarkable both for 
its manner and matter. If all the volumes ore published they 
would constitute the encyclopedia of Urdu poetry. The Ehum 
Khana has been the life work of Lala Sri Bam and is one of the 
most useful and remarkable publications of the age. All histori- 
ans of Urdu literature must, recc^isc the debt which they owe to 
Ldda Sri Bam and none is more conscious of it than the author. 
It u a herculian tusk but for which Sri Bam is fully fitted. This 
is indeed his magnum opus. It was widely appreciated as is shown 
by the flattering reviews appended at the end of the volumes. 

Lala Sri Bam also published Dewan-i- Anvar in 1898 and 
Habtab Dagh and Zamima Yadgar-Mlagh in 1906. 

Lala Sri Bam occupies a very lofty position in the modern 
Urdu literatwe. He is a great benefactor of Urdu who bos im- 
mortalized the old Urdu poets, heartened the modern ones and 
inspired the younger ones by giving them wide publicity. He 
has a fine collection of rare Urdu manuscripts and old paintings. 
His is the life of lettered leisure. 

It is impossible to notice adequately or even to name all the 
modem writers. Some of them will only be mentioned casuedly 
and incidently. The list is wholly incomplete and inadequate. 
The modern writers of prose and poetry including those men* 
tioned here will be fully dealt with in subsequent volumes. 

Bishan Narayan Dar was a keen student of Urdu and a poet 
of marked ability. He frequently wrote in' 
' Urdu and Bullish on Urdu literature and was 

a critic of disoerament. His artides on Sarshar and review of the 
New School of Urdu literature by Abdul Qadir are iuformingjtnd 
interesting. Mirza Jaafar Ali Khan Asar is a great modern Urdu 
poet and a critic of considerable ability. , His articles on Mir 
and Sauda, to which 1 am indebted in my treatment of Mir, and 
his other critiques are of much value. He writes in chaste and 
vigorous style. His language is clear, expressive and idiomatic. 
Ahsan Morahrwi, like Bishan Narayan Dar, Jaafar Ali Eban Asar 
and Hamid-ullah . Afsar have been adequately noticed in my forth- 
coming volume and he is only casually noticed here. Ahsan, as a 
critic ranks 'high. Ho has b^ editing the Dewan of Wali and is 
also the author of Urdu Lashkar which aims in recording the pro- 
gress of Urdu poetry stage by stage in poetry. He is independent 
in thought and his language is direct but is often mordant 
and is oocanonally marred by personal reflections and attacks 
trhich could well be avoided. Hamid-ullah Khan Afsar, Bashid 
Ahmad Siddiqne, Masaud Hasan Biivi and Jalil Ahmad Qidwai 
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are rising writers of devemess and critics of great parts. Pto* 
fessor Nami, Professor Zamin Ali and the lecturer in Urdu in the 
Allahabad University are highly read in Urdu and their former’s 
studies in Urdu literature are deep and scholarly. Hasrat Mohani 
is one of the pillurs of Urdu poetry and criticism. His critiques 
though short are original, independent and illumining. They are 
very valuable. Daya Narayai^ Abdul Qadir, and Abdul Ha,q and 
Zutshi have been noticed at some length already. There are 
other eminent critics who have been overlooked here for want of 
space but shall b :2 noticed along with other in another volume. 

Only a mere mention of a few of the journalists can be made 
,, ’here. Some of the journalists are critics and 

onrn s . noticed nndmr that head. Zafaml 

Mnlk, Mian Bashir Ahmad, Tajwar amonnat others are notable 
personalities. The names of some of ue editors of the Urdu 
dailies are given in a short sketchy vdiume entitled AlMuir 
Nateison ki ffalat — an account of journalists-^by Mohammad- 
uddin Fauq, Editor Kashmiri Magazine, and need not be recapi- 
tuated here. 


The most eminent names are those of Khan Bahadur Sultan 
. . , Ahmad, a most prolific writer on a variety of 

er wr r . aubjeqts in a dear but rather pedestrian style ; 
Sultan Haidar, Josh, a very clever writer with an individuality 
of his own and a fi^uent contributor to the Alnazir ; Sajjad 
Haidar, a writer of imaginative prose, has a graceful and charming 
style full of poignancy and force. He used to write under the 
peu'name of xaldarm and. is a keen student of Turkish. His 
articles have been rablished under the title of Khayalistun. He 
has translated a Turkish novel and a Turkish play entitled 
Khwarism Shah into Urdu ; Manlana Zafar Ali Kimn is one of 
the greatest writers and a bene&ctor of Urdu. Many of his 


literary cotorie of the Deccan with a creditable record of achieve* 
ment ; Mahdi Hasan is a word prater and a stylist in the true 
sense of the word. His style is delioate, diarming and graoefiDl. 
His writings are collected under liie title of Ifodat FahdL Dea^ 
out short his career which was of great womise and bis writings 
make an original contribution to the stow of Urdu Bterature. .. 

It is impossible to make a comprehensive survey of modem 

. 1 ...^ writers or tendendee that rule the p rese nt day 

la the dsfsiop* prose. All that csn be attempted Mre, is, to 
. notice very briefly two new important pbrnes 

OrdB prose. fa the development of Urdu prose. ; 

U.~40 
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The &wt is the marked tendency and a oonsdons attentpt to 
Tendensy t® ^ use long Arabic and Persian words inordi- 
oiMnre au nately. At first the idea was to heighten effect 
A* bta’and variety to the jemne and bald com- 
krit words and position. It was a reaction from the steady 
eonstraotlons. and sedate prose oi Sir Syed and his followers. 
It also enabled the writer to distingnish his writings by a display 
of his Scholarshia This tendency definitely took its start with 
Manlana Abnl Kalam Asad when he- launched bis famous paper 
the Al-Hilal. Abnl Kalam, whose domain was religion and 
politics, however, is a clever craftsman and his prose, to which an 
eloquent testimony is paid by such a critic as-Hasrat Mobani in 
one of his verses, does not suffer from the defects which charac- 
terise the writings of bis immature followers, admirers and 
imitators in whose hands the prose has degenerated into long 
strings of Persianised constrnctions and foreign indigestible 
words. This tendency further received strength from the 
writings of some men whose idea was to import and make 
cnrrent all the phraseology pertaining to the domain of theology, 
ritual and philosophy of Islam and Arabic words fonnd in the 
Quran and Mohammadan religion. The object was to revive 
religions feelings in tbe devout. As a counter blast some began 
to draw largely from abstruse Sanskrit and Hindi words. Such 
laudable efforts of the well-wishers of Urdu are fortunately 
limited to a small junto. Many lovers of true Urdu have raised 
a voice of protest against this pernicious tendency and have 
deprecated the use of “ grandiloquent words and sesquipedalian 
phraseology.” 

Connected with this phase of interlarding Urdu with long, 
‘‘imaKlnaUre and bisarre, archaic and obscure Persian, Arabic 
Tagopaan Prose.” and Sanskrit locutions and constmctions is 
the tendency, to write- what is termed “imaginative prose.” 
Sometimes such a piece of prose is culled Tagoreah in style 
because it is supposed to be written in the manner of Tagore 
in Gitanjali and his other similar works. Such writings, however, 
are pseudo-imitations of Tagore and English writers of poetic 
prose with none of the beauties and graces that mark suclT 
oompodtiohs. They are neither informed with high mysticism 
nor quickened with the spirit of lofty imagination; Such writ- 
ings with few notable exceptions of merit, are in the miin 
extremdy crude with little or no literary grace and are in the 
nature- of rhapsodies often extravagant, unbridled, uncritical 
and occasionslly silly. There is no goldw thread of sense mn- 
ning through these beads which writers in their conceit suppose 
them to be pearls of rare value. Sometimes sndi oompoeitions 
verge on tbe indecorous and the indecent. Snob a kind .of 
prose originated in a spirit of adventure. It was the opening 
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o£ a new vista and the exploration oE a new domain. It gave 
variety and breadth to the subjects of prose and to give eleva- 
tion and colour to the style. It enabled the new enthusiasts 
to become ‘ stylists ’ and to air their ‘ poetic concrits ’ and 
quirks without the trammds and travail of verse. This was 
achieved in the matter of style by nrang long, archaic, obscure 
Persian and Arabic words and construction, by ccnning new 
words and constructions, by peculiar grammatical arrangements 
and other artifices ; in the matter of snbjefflSl^ mythologies 
eastern and western notably Grecian and Roman were explored. 
Objects of nature were addressed with a frenzy of emotion, a 
haze of imagination was cast and a display^f exuberant emotion 
was made. Sometimes such displays and joggling exhibitions are 
ludicurous. Within limits and in the han^ of a real master 
such compositions may become a feast of colour, * beauty and 
music but in the hands of callow practitioners they are beautiful 
nonsense and extravagant verbiage “ full of sound .and fury 
signifying nothing." 

In 1836 A. D. the Press was made free. In- 1838 A. D. 
Old Urdu Jour- Baqar Hussain, the fitther of Azad, started the 
nalism. ‘UrduAkhbar’ from Delhi. It was not 

exactly a purveyor of news but was literary in character. It 
contained the ghazals of Zanq, Ghalib, Momin and other poets 
composed in the same metre and rhyme. It also gave space 
for the discussion of the idioms and language. The chronograms 
commemorating the death of Zauq and controversy jegarding 
the poetry of Shabidi were also published. Jt liras patrouised 
by the Government. In 1850 Munshi Harsukh Rai, a 
Bhatnagar Eayesth, started the Eoh-i-Noor, Lahore. It enjoyed 
considerable popularity in British and Indian India. .'The 
Maharajas of Kashmir and PKtiala held the paper and the i»ro- 

g rietor in esteem. It ccmimeno^ its career as a weekly and became 
i-weekly and tri-weekly. It dedined and was ecdiiNS^ by other 
yonnjgr contemporaries whose enters .had received insraration and 
training in the office of Eoh-i-Noor. Munshi Newal Kishore was 
riso employed on the staff of this once famous paper. Shulad- 
Tur and Matla-i-Noor were issued firom Gawnpore. Punjabi 
Akhbar and Anjuman-i-AkhbasIlMule ^eir appearance from 
Lahore, Ashraf-nl-Akhbar from Delhi, ‘Victoria Pa^ .£rom 
Sirikot, Qasim-ul-Akhbar from Bangalore, Blashaf-ul-Akhbar 
from Bombay, Kamama firom Lucknow. Jarida-i-Rosgar firom 
Madras bad a short and uneventful career. The next news- 
paper of considerable importance is the Ondh Akhbat which con- 
tinues to fiourish and is on^ of the important, dailies of the United 
Provinces. It was started by Munshi Newal Blishore in 1859 
A- 0. and catered to the pnbKc by pubUsbing news which were 
trandations from the telegeans and nbugrams of EtagUsh 
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pspen. It-had no settled policy in metten o£ politiost but it 
did not not favobr politic agitation. It oommenoed as a 
weddy and aftCTwaras became a daily. The Ondh Aklibar was 
{nlly equipped «»»d had ' a good staff. Sbamsnl Akhbar from 
Madras was a contemporary olt the Oudb Akbbar and catered 
mostly iac Mohammauns. It was not a progressiye paper and 
after a filM career dwindled into insignificance. 

The nest paper of any importance is the Akhbar-i*Am of 
Lahore which was started by Pandit Makund Bam, a servant of 
the Kob4-Noor and aponsorra by a retired Government official. It 
was purely a newspaper and was exceedingly cheap. For a 
time it enjoyed the patronage of the Gfovemment and was 
subscribed for every school. The favour was however, with- 
drawn. It became very popular and from a weekly paper 
became a bi-weekly and then- tri-ueekly. Its^ language was, 
however, Inot literary. It, however, deserves credit for populari- 
sing the newspaper and creating a real taste for it in the public. 

The Ondh FPnch came into ezutenoe in 1877 in Lucknow. 
It was a humourous weekly and was most successful in the hey- 
day of its . youth. It found many imitators in various parts of 
Tmiia. Ita principal features were that it wrote, witii freedom, 
that it supplied the long-felt want of humour, that it was 
written in excellent, polished and litenury Urdu and fourthly 
that it had tolerance for oil sects and relinons. MunsM Sajjad 
Hussain, toe talented editor, was supported by able coadjutors. 

^e Hindustani was started from Lucknow in 1883 A.^ D. It 
was the first Urdu paper to take up seriously the political and 
burning questions of the day. It maintained a high level and 
seldom u)dol|^ in petty sqmabbles. It oommenora as a weekly 
then became a bi-wewly and then tri-weekly and then a^iin 
became a weekly. The language was, however, not of a high 
order due probably to haste in translation. It found an imitator 
in lUfiq-i-Hind from Lahore. 

Sir Syed’s Institute Gasetto and Tahaeeb-ul-Ikhlaq from Ali- 
garh have already been mentioned. 

In 1887 the Paisa Akhbar came into beiim. Its editor and 
proprietor was Mahbnb Alaro. It furthered the cauM of Urdu 
Journaliam. Its low subscription and its superior^ merits helped 
it in its ciranlation. It derived profit from advertisements which 
began to ajqiear in large numbers. 

The DUgudai of Sffiarar is the oldest snrviviiw Urdu monthly 
Uterarj oMdava and s^ bolds its own. The Zamana of Uaya 
Orta maiasiBM. Harayaa Nigun of Cawnpore. has already been 
notioed and iaone (ff the beat edited magaaines. The admirable 
Adib.oC Allahabad fonnd an early grave. The Alnaair under the 
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able and talented editonhip of Zafarnl Miilk is a mamzine of 
considerable merit and independence. The Hazar Dastan of 
Lahore is mainly devoted to stories and novels. The Humayun 
of Lahore and the Shabab-i-Urdu are credit ible publications. 
The Migarof Bhopal bears the impress of the personality of Niyaz 
Fatehpuri and is literary in character. The Muarif of Azom- 
gadb is a magazine of distinct merit. The Urdu of Aurangabad 
is one of the best magazines of India and is wholly literary in 
character. Some of its larticles are of first rate importance. 
The Suhail of Aligarh though newly born has noble aims and 
high aspirations and if it could keep up its level would soon be 
in acquisition to Urdu literature. The tFriiu-i-Miialla of H.israt 
Mohani was valuable but has sunk into insignificance. The 
Uuraqqa and Khiiyaban from Lucknow, Akbar from Allahabad 
and other newly sprouted magazines are too young to be noticed. 
Makhzan has* rendered considerable service to the cause of 
Urdu literature. I hope to do tastice to modern writers and 
journalists in my next book, it would not be possible to name 
even some of the old defunct Urdu magazines but the names of 
the Deccan Review Hasan, Alasar, are notable. 



CHAPTER XVH 

URDU PROSE PART III 


The Rise of Urdu Hovel— The agre of Sarshar and Sharar. 

‘The faculty for telling stories is the oldest artistic faculty 
Old stories In in the world and the deepest implanted in the 

fr'omPersian°aiid ^®**'*' man.' The earliest stories in 
Sanskrit through Urdu are either translations from Persian 
Persian. works and Sanskrit works through Persian 

or expanded versions of the same. The stories are of extra- 
ordinary diversities, chivalrous, mythological, moral and 
scandalous though the treatment they receive is conventional 
and stereotyped. The incidents and adventures woven in the 
body of the narrative are monotonously alike. The marvellous 
is everywhere present, terrestrials and celestials intermingle 
freely. Sorcery, necromancy and witchcraft are the chief stock- 
in-trade. The stories are simple and objective and take no 
account of character. There is no subjective interest, no plot- 
architecture. They deal mainly with the adventures of lovers, 
the magic of enchanters and wizards, the fights of princes 
with sorcerors and the sudden metamorphosis of men into 
animals. They seldom touch episodes of contemporary life. 

Main eyeles of The main cycles of legends are : — 

legends. 


1. Arabian Nights. 

2. Dastan4-Amir Hamza Sahib Qiran. 

3. Bostan-i-Kkayal and TUismri-Hoshntba. 

4. Tales of Hatim Tai, Baghro-Bahar. 

5. Indian legends such as Baital PaduMsi, Singhasan 
Battiai, Gftd Bakavali, Tota Kahani, Kaldahro-Damna. 

All these romances and stories were published by the 
Hunsht Newal Eishore Press, whose founder the 

famous Munshi Newal KiBhore,C. I. B., exer- 
cised considerable influence on the destiny of Urdu and is one 
of the greatest benefactors of its literature. He enriched it by 
pubUshing old and rare classics, by having Urdu translations 
made of the famous' and popular works in Persian and by, having 
new books written to suit public taste and ^ providing text- 
books for schools. He was bom in 1836 A.D. at Bastoi, Dis- 
trict Aligarh. His grandfather Munshi Balmakund was 
government treasurer at Agra, and his father Munshi Jamna 
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Dass carried on the same bueiness. Munshi Nawal Kishore 
was a self-made man and showed early signs of business 
capacity. He had'-a predilection for newspapers and he worked 
in the iCoh-i-ndor Newspaper of Lahore under Munshi Harsukh 
Rm where he received training and useful experience. After 
the Mutiny he gave up the service, came to Lucknow and 
established his own press in 1858 under the patronage of 
Sir Robert Montgomery and Colonel Abbott. Success 
attended his endeavours aud very soon he succeeded in building 
up a prbsperous and lucrative business. Whatever he touched 
turned gold and by his wonderful capacity his business attained 
great magnitude and the press came to be known as one of the 
biggest in India and the East. He spent large sums of money 
in purchasing old and rare books and succeeded in rescuing 
from the limbo of oblivion many valuable an^ choice works. 
He published and printed books in various languages such as 
Arabic, Sanskrit, Persian, Urdu, Hindi at great expense and 
the various editions of the Quran helped the regeneration of the 
Mohammadans not a little. He started the famous Urdu 
daily the Oudh Akhbar in 1859 A. D. At his death (1895 
A. D.) he left property and business worth over a crore. 
His efforts in the cause of literature were seconded by his able 
son Rai ^hadur Munshi Frag Narain (1872— 1916) and his 
worthy grandson Mdnshi Bishan Narain (born 1898) and the 
Newal ii^shore Press still holds its own and successfully 
competes with his mushroom rivals. 

Some of the romances have been dealt with above. The 
Amlp Hamza romance of Amir Hamza Sahab Qiran is 
SahabQlpsnka most voluminous and is a product of the 

V***’ fertile brain of Abul Faiz Faizi, the famous 

literateur in the time of Akbar for whose delectation and 
diversion it was composed in Persian. It comprises eight series 
and each series, runs into many voluipes of many hundred pages, 
the total number of volumes being seventeen with atout 
17,000 pages of large size. The most famous series are the 
series number one oal^ Now^erwan Namah in two volumes 
and series number five called Tilismi Hoshraba in seven volumes, 
the laist series being the most popular. The translation of 
the ^t four volumes of Tilismi-i-Hoshruba was made bv 
Mohammad Hussain Jah and of the last three by Ahmad 
Hussain Qamar. A metrical translation was made by Tots 
Ram Shaysn. Sheikh Tasadduq Hussain also made a trans- 
lation of a series at the instance of Munshi Newal Kishore, 
romance contains an imaginary account of Aimr Hamza, 
son of Abdul Muttalib, the unde of Mohammad and is made up 
of various efusodes whkh give rise to various other cfusodes. 
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Another oyole of logend is Bostan-i-khayal in seven balky 
I volumes. It was written by Mir Taoi, poeti- 

^ ‘ oally surnamed Khayal, a resident of Gujerat, 
when he came to Delhi. The story was started for the delecta- 
tion of his mistress in a spirit of emulation, to outvie 
the Dastan-i-Amir Hamza which reigned in popularity. It 
received considerable impetus from the Emperor Mohammad 
Shah Rangiley Pia who liked it immensely and commanded the 
author to finish it. It comprises four thousand pages, and was 
variously translated in Urdu, the most famous translation being 
that of Khwaja Badruddin cUias Khwaja Aman D^lvi who 
translated the last five volumes and Mirza Mohammad Askari 
tUicu Chhottey Agha of Lucknow who translated the first two 
volumes and revised the whole series. 

There is no interpretation of human heart, no sustained 
The eharaeter- evolution of c^racter, no thread of emotional 
istie of the old narrative and no plot. They are adventures of 
■tories. doughty men fighting with giants, sorcerors, 

and witches, somotimos enmeshed in the web of their magic 
always ultimately emerging triumphant with their lady-loves 
rescued from the clutches of their captors. The incidents 
sprinkled in the story read all alike. There is no verisimilitude, 
no adherence to the normal condition of -experience. Most of 
these legendaw stories and romances were resuscitated in the 
Fort WOliam College of Calcutta under the inspiring influence 
of Doctor John Gilchrist and in the Newal Eishore Press. 

Rajjab Ali Beg Sarur of Lucknow contributed something 
to the growth of the novel by fostering a taste 
Sara?** **' catering for it. Ho wrote his famous 

Ftsanai Ajaih and many other romances and 
short stories. The language was, however, extremely artificial 
and the ryme smothered sense and retarded action. The 
romances were of the usual type and the language was involved 
and cumbersome. 


Rallab All Befr 
Sarur. 

short stories. 


In a limited way Nazir Ahmad approached to Mie modern 
M.,i. ALm.ri fo™ of novel by his various stories although 
they do not conform to all the modern 


canons. They are highly didactic through and through. 
They are vehicles for instruction in social and educational 


subjects and exhortations for religious doctrines. Rwt^-Sadiqa^ 
ToboU-vJ.~NasuIt, Mirat^-Urus, and JBinat-un-Nacuh, and Fisa- 
nai-Mubtla are clearly illustrative of some moral in view which 
is pressed too often and too closely. Nazir Ahmad, however, 
achieved a great success in discarding the marvellous and the 
supernatural and attempting a delineation of coAtemporary 
manners and .life and weaving a systematio plot. Thetughly- 
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interestiiig and lifelike pictures of the manners, habits and 
customs, bear witnesses to his acute power of observation. He 
has a command over language which is extremely perspicuous 
though occasionally ponderous with a quaint sense of humour. 
He is a master of narrative though by his digressions and 
desultory ramblings he occasionally mars the proportion of the 
story. His characters are interesting, though always tending 
to point a moral. 

The establishment of the Oudh Punch at Lucknow by Sajjad 
The Oadh Punch Haider in 1877 D. had a great efiect on 
Urdu literature and Indian journalism. It 
servlet contributed to the development of prose and 

brought into play humour and wit which were appreciated far 
and wide. It contained drama in embryo, freed Urdu from 
artificiality and conventionality, helped the cause of ‘ natural- 
ness ’ and spontaneity, ministered to the growth and popularity 
of the novel and purified the Urdu language. In journalism, 
it was one of the first newspapers to have a settled policy. It 
was not only a purveyor ot news but expounded views, safe- 
guarded the rights of the subject nation and admonished the 
Indian Princes. It was, however, a curious mixture of pro- 
gressive and retrogressive elements. It advocated the creed 
of the newly^ born Congress, supported Hindu-Muslim Unity, 
raised its voice against the whitUing down of the Ilbert Bill 
and the passing of the Income-Tax Act, but was bxtremely 
conservative in social matters. It poured its vials of ridicule 
on the devoted heeul of Sir Syed who was called * Pir Naturia.’ 
His religion was dubbed ‘ Naturia ’ as opposed to ortho- 
doxy in Mohammedanism. It opposed female education, west- 
ern learning, and the abolition and relaxation of the Purdah. 

The contributors to the Oudh Punch were some of the 
Itt nameroos eon- best writers of Urdu. Sajjad Hussain, Mirsa 
tribntors. Maohchu Bag Sitam Zari^ Pandit Tirbhuan 

Nath Saprn Hijr, Nawab Syed Mohammad Azad, Pandit 
Jwala Prasad Bar^ Ahmad Ali Shauq, Ahm^ Ali Ki^ 
mandi and Akbar HussaiQ Akbar, Allahabad. Sajjad Hussain 
and Barq are pre-eminent as novelists. 

It was mainly a humorous paper as its name denotes. The 

. humour was however of a boisterous kind. It 

Its tamoap. subtie delicate, refined and natural 

as that of Ghalib. Sarcasm and ridicule oftm of a coarse kind 
are the principal weapons used. It aimed its shafts at per- 
sonidities and irushed into controversy witii the greatest glee 
and seal. It was an open arena for fight and supplied fun and 
merriment to people by its controversies about fi8anari>Asad« 
Hali, Unhand Gulzar-i Naum. Sometinies it transgressed 
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the bounds of decorum and propriety. There was no smile 
but a full-blooded laugh which was often sardonic and malevo- 
lent. 

The short pictures of Lucknow life sometimes skilfully 
lu service to the finished occasionally crudely drawn are very 
growth of the interesting and have a direct bearing on the 
novel. growth of the novel. Muharram, Chahellam 

Id, Shal)-i-barat, Holi, Dewali, Basant, Aish Bagh fairs, festive 
boards and banquets, lit up with wine and laughter of the danc- 
ing girls, poetical contests, law courts, bird fights, electioneering 
campaigns were all delineated in a graphic and humorous 
manner. 

The writings in the Oudh Punch are contemporaneous with 
Itt service to the Fisana-i-Azad of Katan Nath Sarshar, 
Urdu prose. the founder of the modern Urdu novel. The 

writers of the Oudh Punch did immense service to strengthen 
modem prose and to demonstrate its capacity for all purposes. 
Some 01 these writers deserve to be noticed. 

Sajjad Hussain was the eon of Munshi Mansur Ali, Deputy 
Saifad Hussain, Collector, who went to Hyderabad as a Civil 
18M A. 0. 1916 Judge after his retirement from the British 
service. He was bora in 1856 A. D. at 
Kakori. In 1873 A. D. he' passed the Entrance Examination 
and joined Canning College at Lucknow, He left his studies 
and after a short rambling and a temporary job as a Munshi 
in the army, he started in 1877 A. D. his paper, the Oudh 
Punch, and by his charming and intensely attractive person- 
ality gathered a devoted band of writers. Ratan Nath Sar- 
riiar also wrote for a couple of years but on being appmnted as 
editor of the Oudh Akhbar he severed his connection. Having 
been crippled'by two attacks of paralysis in. 1901 A. D. and 
1904 A. lb. he died in 1915 A. D., the Ou^ Punch having 
been closed in 1912 A. D. Sajjad Hussain was the originator 
of a humorous paper in Urd^.and served his country and 
language through it. He was absolutely devoid of sectarian 
or religious prejudices and allowed religion no sway in litera- 
ture. He had a style of his own. His writmgs conibine know- 
ledge with witticisms and pleasantries. His style is graphic 
and lucid. His open letters to tiie various Rulers of Indimi 
States in India are frank in note and convey advice in his char- 
acteristic style. He is the author of many novels, iqiedally 
Haji BaghM, Tarahdar Londi, Pigciri Duma, Mmagugzin, 
Dhaka, Mithi CKhuri, Kaya PcUat, and Nashtar, which are 
very popular. The novels are written in ap attractive manner 
ana are humorous and witty. The languam is jBweet and 
flowing and the idioms and metaphors ore not laid too'tiiiidc. 
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Mirza Mohammad Murtiza alias Mirza Machchu Beg, 
■irza - Maehhn poetically suroamed Ashiq, son of Mirza 
Begr. 1886—1894 Asghar Ali Beg, belonged to a very respeot- 
able family which settled down at Lucknow. 
In the beginning he paid more attention to physical exercises 
and distinguished himself in the use of arms, under the guid- 
ance of his maternal grandfather. After the Mutiny, however, 
he took to studies and also dabbled in poetry. After a time 
he gained considerable proficiency and became the pupil of Nasim 
of Delhi and made a name for himself. As a writer of prose 
he was distinguished for the purity of his language and witti- 
cisms. He wrote continuously till his death to the Oudh 
Punch under the sobriquet of Sitam Zarif for a period of thirty 
years. The articles are noted for their readability, humour, 
literary quality and excellence of idiom of which he was un- 
doubtedly the master. Some of his published works in prose 
and poetry are : Gulzar-i-Nijat ; Miladd Sharif (poem) ; Aftab-i 
Qiamat ; Babar-i-Hind a lexicon of Urdu idioms ; Masnavi 
Nairang-i-Khayal'. Some of his articles in the Oudh Punch 
were conmiled and published under the ^ title of Chashma-i- 
Basirat. His bulky Urdu diwan is with his* son Mirza Moham- 
mad Siddiq poetically sumamed Sadiq. ' Munshi Balmakund 
Gupta, Eiditor Bharat Mitr, Calcutta, was one of his pupils. 
He was extremely humorous and hbd a wide circle of friends. 
He refused to accept service at Bhopal or in the Newal Kishore 
Press as the idea of restraint was repugnant to him. He even 
joined the Indian National Congress as a delegate and partici- 
pated in the deliberations. At Allahabad he delivered his 
lecture in humorous verse which was published under the title, 
of Aftab-i-Qiamat. The outstanding qualities of Machchu 
Beg’s writinm are the extreme purity of language and humour 
of a fine quamty. 

Tirbhuan Nath Sa^u poetically entitled Hijvwaa a Kash- 
Tirbhaan w ath miriPanmt, son of Bishambar Nath Swru. 
sapruHtir. was hom iu 1853 A. D. and joined Can- 

ning College hut gave up his studies for joumiuism. He 
practised as a pleader at Lucknow and enjoyed considerable 
popularity for his gentleness, sodahility and dmuraoter. 

Nawab Syed Mohammad Azad, I. S. O. was bom 
Mawab Syed Ko- >n 1846 A. D. of a noble and wealthy Mo- 
hammad Azad, haminadan family of Eastem Bengal at Daooa.. 
born 1846 A. D. received his early training at tibe hands 

of Agha Ahmad Ali Isphahani who ourned on a vigorous 
controversy with Ghalib about tbs Pernan lexicon, Svrhanrir- 
QoUa. He studied BSnglish privately and atteined to a high 
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profidenoy in that language. He b^an life as a Sub-Regis- 
trar and finally became Inspector-Qeneral of Registration. He 
was nominated twice to a seat in the Bengal Council and was 
decorated with the badge of Imperial. Service Order. He 
retired in 1912 A. D. He at first wrote in Persian in' a Per- 
sian journal called Doorbin but he gave it up for Urdu and 
contributed to the Oudh Akhbar, Oudh Punch, Akmal Akhbar, 
Agra Akhbar and others. In 1878 A. D. there appeared his 
Narntbi Darhar in the form of a novel which was highly ap- 
preciated as it lashed the foibles and follies of an indolent 
Nawab of the old type. He went to England and his letters are 
extremely readable. His ' New Dictionary ’ is highly amusing 
although it is written in rhyming language probably for fun. 

Jwala Prasad Barq, another Kashmiri Brahman, was a gifted 
Jwaia Prasad Born in 1 863 A. D. at Sitapur he 

Barq. 1888-1911 passed his Entrance examination at KWi ; in 
1878 A. D. he joined the Canning College. 
He graduated in 1882 A. D., took his Law degree in 1883' 
A. D., and practised as a pleader till 1885 A. .D. when he 
joined the British service as a Munsiff. He rose to the post of 
Acting District and Sessions Judge. In 1909 A. D. he was 
a member of Griffin’s Committee. In 1911 A. D. he died of 
plague widely mourned. He devoured Fisana«i-Azad as it 
appeared in instalments and modelled his style on it. His 
inasnavi on Spring was highly wplauded by Sir Syed and is a 
very creditable performance. Bar^ was a great translator. He 
translated many stories from Bankim Chandra Chattarjea, the 
great Bengali novelist, the most famous being Bengali Dulhan 
Pratap, Mar-i-Astin, Rohni and Mimalani, The language is 
extremely simple, idiomatic, and eloquent and the style is 
admirable. They are the best examples of Urdu novels. He 
also translated many Shakespeare’s dramas but unfortunately 
many of them never saw the light of the day. 

Ahmad Ali Shauq, a pupil of Aseer is one of the leading 
Ahmad All Shauq Ustads of the present day. As a ghazal 
qidwai. writer he holds a very high position and com- 

mands considerable influence in literary circles. He is the 
author of a few dramas in prose and poetry the most notable 
being Qasim-a-Zohra and Ma(pherson and Lucy. Shauq has 
written many charming masnavis which are deservedly very 
popular. His ‘ Alam^-Khayal ’ written in charmingly sweet, 
simple, and sincere verses took the Urdu reading world by 
storm. It describes the thoughts of a bereaved wife on the 
tip toe of expectation of the arrival of her serrated 
husband. The Iza/at (a relic of Persianization) has sedulously 
been avoided. His diwan has been published whioh fittingly 
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ranks high. He lived at Rampor for a long time and is a 
great master of prosody and verse teohni(]|ue. He paid 
neat attention to language even in his contributions to the 
Oudh Punch. His death left a gap in the ranks of prominent 
Urdu writere. 

The Oudh Punch and the Dilgudaz of Sharar rendered 
the same service to the Urdu novel as the Tatler and the Spec- 
tator did for the English hovel. 

The modern Urdu novel, however, takes a real start with 
Pandit Ratan Nath Sarshar. 

Pandit Ratan Nath Dar, poetically sumamed Sarshar, was 
Ratan Nath Sar-' ^ most remarkable figure in the last decades of 
sbar, died 1902 nineteenth century. He belonged to a re- 
spectable Kashmiri family and was bom in 
Lucknow in 1846 or 1847. He was only four years of age 
when his father Pandit Baijnath died. His younger brother 
Pandit Bishambhar Nath was a deputy collector and his son 
is now employed in the Balrampur State. Sarshar’s son Pandit 
Niranjan Nath Dar was en^layed in the treasury and died 
young. He learnt Arabic and Persian and English. He joined 
the Canning College but could take no d^roe. He entered 
service as a teacher in the Zilla School (District School) Eheri. 
From there he used to write for the Marasla-i-Eashmiri a period- 
ical started for the regeneration of the Kashmiri Brahmins of 
Northern India, and the Oudh Punch. The articles are not re- 
markable and served only to trmn him up for his future work. 
Sarshar was an adept at translations and he used to send con- 
tributions to an organ of the Education Department whidi were 
highly appreciated for their literary (j^uality and moral instruc- 
tions. The Director of Public Instructions was impressed with his 
translations and Sarshu’s merits were recognised. Sarshar also 
wrote for the Miratul Hind and Rayazul Akhbar. In 1878 he 
translated an English book under the title of Shamsuzzuha and 
the translation was admirably done as many scieptifio terms were 
appropriately rendered in excellent Urdu idiom. In 1878 he 
was appointed the editor of the Oudh Akhbar by its proprietor 
Muiuhi Newel Kishore. It is said that Dr. Grifiith mtroduced 
him to Munshi Sahib, who wm in search of a capable man to 
reply to the Oudh Punch which had begun to indulge in attacks 
on the Oudh Akhbar. He brought out his famous work the re- 
nowned Fisana-i-Azad as a feuilleton of the Oudh Akhbar, and it 
lasted till December 1879. The Fisana-i-Azad appeared in 
a book form in 1880 and commanded huge soles. Sarshar 
became involved into controversy with Sajjad Hussain, the 
editor of the Oudh Punch and once his intimate mend. The Oudh 
Punch was flooded with jokes^ ridicule, sarcasm and even 
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buflbonery at the expense of Sarshar. Numerous objections were 
taken against the Fimna-i-Azad but Sarshar replied vigorously. 
At last friends intervened and a reconciliation was effected. 
Sarshar figured in two other controversies one with Syed 
Muhammad'Murtiza Bayan and. Yazdani of Meerut, the editor 
of Tuti-i-Hind (who died in 1900 at the age of sixty) and the 
second with Hali of Panipat. As an editor ot the Oudh 
Akhbar Sarshar used to write on political, social and edu- 
cational subjects. 

Sarshar elso wrote Sair Kuhsar, Jam Sarshar, Kamni and 
Khudai Foujdar which is a translation of Don Quixote. About 
1 893 he started a serial called the Khumkada-i-Sarshar and liis 
novels Kadam Dhara, Bichhdi Dnlhan, Tufan-i-Betamizi, Pi 
ICahan and Hashsho were published. They show the decline in 
his art. Before leaving for Hyderabad Sarshar was employed as a 
translator in the Allahabad High Court but he was removed as 
he could not conform to the discipline and rigid regularity of the 
office. About 1895 he left for Hyderabad. He describes his stay 
at Hyderabad in one of his letter which was published in March 
1899 in Kashmiri Darpan and a part of which is quoted by 
Chakbast. “It is about four years ago that I came to Madras 
as a member of the Congress My good fortune took me to 
Hyderabad. Both the Hindus and Mohammadans - the 

S lebians and patricians— welcomed me cordially. Maharaja 
lir Kishen Prasad has appointed me on a salary of Bs, 200 to 
correct his poems and prose. He lu» g^ven me robes of honour 
and whenever he is pleased at some verse he gives me a 

sovereign The Nizam knows me from before. The first 

day when I presented the Nazar and also my books the Nizam 
did me the high honour of listening to a description of the court 
in my book Sair Kuhsar. He also heard a chapter of Jam 

Kushar T have sent a chronogram celebrating the birth of 

the Prince and the verse has been well deceived. I have been 
enrolled as a distinguished Darbari and efforts are being made 
for my Mansc^. God willing my new novel Qor-i-Gl^riban 
will be published in a fortnight’s time.” For some time 
Sarshar edited .the Dabda-i-Asafia. His novel * Chanchal ' 
wpeared in it in instalments but the serial was never finished. 
WT Ghariban is probably lost to toe world and Chanchal is 
not of much importance. Towards the end of his life Sarshar 
drank heavily and this excess was the indirect cause of his 
premature death. He died in Hyderabad in 1902. 

Sarshar was a fadle poet. He was the pupil of Aseer. He 
wrote creditably. In 1 894 he wrote a qasida for the Kashmiri 
Conference. He is the author of a masoavi entitled Tuhfa-i* 
.Sarshar which was written to calm toe storm raised on the 
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return of Pandit Bishan Narayan Dar from England. It 
was exceedingly popular and was written off-hand, and it 
succeeded in removing to a considerable extent the prejudices 
against foreign travd. 

Ratan Nath was a bohemian in the true sense of the word. 
He had wonderful memory and was utterly devoid of prejudice 
and bigotry. He was an amusing conversationalist and a 
born raconteur. Drink cut short his career as it did of another 
genius the famous poet Durga Sahai ' Sarur. He was not 
only the founder of tne Urdu novel modelled after the modern 
European novel but was a distinguished journalist, a clever 
man of letters, a master of Urdu, a brilliant humorist and 
an eminent stylist. Unfortunately his fame has suffered 
owing to prejudices and partly to his own indifference to re- 
putation. The hurry and carelessness attendant on newspat>er 
publications is responsible for most of crudities and tinsel in 
Eisana-i- A.zad. His intemperate habits while acting as a spur to 
his genius led him into the quagmire of indolence, ihdifferenc -s 
and inattention. He never revised a single- page nor did he 
correct a single proof sheet. He wrote on the spur of moment 
when prodded to do so with whatever material then available 
even a straw in place of a quill. The incoherence of 2 )lot, 
the incongruity of characters, the inconsistency in piecing out 
the various incidents can all be traced to this fatel habit oi 
drink and sloth. Wine dissolved the spell of inaction and 
the proprietor of the newspaper used to lure him to work 
with a bottle of liquor. Apart from this inherent weakness 
Ratan Nath never sought any adventitious aid to bolster 
his fame. He never cared for the crutches of courtly 
support and always depended upon his own genius to gain 
recognition. It is true he repaired to Hyderabad to bask 
in the sunshine of the Nizam’s patronage but he was a failure 
both on account of his intemperate habits and to his inability to 
adapt himself to his new surroundings. Both tact and temper 
were wanting in him and he " the father of Urdu novel ” died 
in a strange place ** unwept, unhonoured and unsung.” 

His works. Ratan Natii is the author of many works 

more important of them being : — 

1. Fisaim-i-Azad. 9. Tufan-i-Betamizi. 

2. Sair-i-Euhsar. 10. Rangiley Siyar. 

3. Jam-i-Sarshar. 11. Shamsuzzuha. 

4. Kamni. 12. A Urdu translation. 

5. Khudai Foujdar. of Wallace’s Russia. 

6. ^uram Dhuni. 18. A translation of Lord 

7 . Bidhhdi Dulhan. Dufferin’s letters from 

8. - Hashsho. Higher Altitude. 
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In 1878 A. D. tl)e first instalment of Fisanai Azad appeared 
_ , . in the columns of the Ondh Akhbar and it 

FisanaiAzad. reading world by storm. 

It almost killed people with suspense, such was the interest 
excited by tiie story. “ The plot of the story is very simple 
and by itself extremely uninteresting ; but we read through 
more than 2,500 closely prin^ pages of it with eager and 
unabated interest because of the artistic embellishments with 
which the author clothes it— a style free and easy, fresh, 
illustrative, natural and vivid ; delicate touches of humour, 
brilliant flashes of wit, racy jokes and telling repartees, incon- 
ceivable fooleries and drollories and an inexhaustible fertility 
of laughter. Azad the hero of the story is a young man of 
fortune, a perfect man of the world, very handsome, very 
enlightened, knowing several languages, a soldier and a wit, 
a poet and a lover, a conversationalist falling in love with 
several women. He can adorn the highest society but is at the 
same time easily at home with a Bhatyari girl for purposes 
of his own and again you find him admitted into the harems. 
Accidently he falls in love with a beautiful lady of fortune-Husn 
Ara, is smitten with her charms and in a moment is head over 
ears in love with hei. He pays his court to her, after 
some time is accepted, obtains from her th^romise of marriage 
on the condition of his proceeding to Turkey to join the 
Sultan’s army and fight against the Hussians. Azad obeys 
the command of his lady-love, fights the Russians, returns 
victorious and wins the glorious reward for which he has dared 
and suflered so much. This is the main story and it is as thin 
and insipid a story as has emanated from the brain of man. 
But read it as it is narrated by Ratan Nath Dar, a regular 
picture gallery as he has made of it, the variegated hues of art 
with which he has painted it, the irresistable witchery of words 
with which he has mothed it^ the wealth of imagination which 
he has lavished upon it, the bustle and animation with which 
he has imparted to a hundred scenes and you perceive half 
believing, half doubting your senses, a rich and gorgeous vision 
rising up before you as iProspero waves his magic wand.” 

Fisanai Azad is not to be read for symmetry of plot or 
sustained evolution of characters or gradual 
development of story. The story merely 
serves as a peg to hang a thousand and one 
incidents. It is best in its isolated pictures, in the incidental 
outbursts of wit and humour, in its amusing characters, in the 
flashes of sparkling bon mots and brilliant retorts. Like the 
novels of Dumas, the interest centres in conversational rather 
than descriptive portions of. the story. Ratan Nath is a 
master of dialogues and he delineates the characters not with 


Merits of Fisanai 
Azad. 
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n lengthy and tedious description of things but by oharao* 
teristio and piquant conversations. 

Sarshar is never conventional like Sarur. He never 
The realistie idealises toning up the bad features and 
art of Saribsr's brightening up the good ones. He is ex- 
Fitana-l'Azad. treraaly r&alistic and describes Lucknow life in 
all its phases, — high and low, rich and poor ; his characters 
never flit like shadows ; they are human beings of flesh and 
blood living, breathing and palpitating with life. “ If you go 
into his crowds,— noisy, rowdy, hustling, bustling, crowds— you 
have to take care that you are not knocked down by the rush 
behind, that you do not lose your watch and that your pockets 
are not picked. He describes the Moharrum and Chhellum and 
the Aish Bagh fairs and there you find yourself in a motley 
throng— quail-fighters, kite-flyers, opium-eaters, Nawabs wirih 
their oddly dressed, emaciated, pale-looking retainers, dancing- 
girls driving in phaetons and landaus, exchanging amorous 
glances with some fantastically dressed old rake riding on an 
elephant ; host of beggars running after every carriage some 
wiw blessings, some with curses on their lips ; impecunious 
lovers and foppish loungers, ugly and pretty women of all 
ages, one crying for her missing child, another quarrelling with 
her paramour, a third flirting with Nawab saheb’s gallant 
boon-companion, thejMliceman, the thief, the octroi moharrir, the 
Railway &bu, the lliakur who has come from a neighbouring 
village to see the fair, the Lala who is pouring the wealth of 
his Persian knowledge into the lap of betel-seller, the anglicised 
graduate with a cigarette in his mouth, the new-fashioned 
Mohammadan with a Turkish fez on his head, the Bengalee 
whose soft, thin dhoti seems to unfurl the flag of defiance at 
every rush of the crowd. This is the motley crowd in which 
you are introduced, the din of a thousand voices is in your ears, 
and around you the seething and surging of a vast mass of 
living, moving, chattering, clamouring, humanity, and the 
beauty of it is that each type is distinctly brought before you, 
in the manner in which he talks and acts." 

The outstanding features of the Fuaua-i-Azad and indeed of 

of “O®* 0^ novels of Baton Nath are a faitl^ul 

Sanhar as a novel- and vivid portrayal of life and manners of 
***' Lucknow society and his brilliant humour. 

Nowliere such graphic and realistic descriptions replete with 
minute details^ of the fast decaying life then found at Lucknow 
can be seen in the pages of any writers. He is a consummate 
master in faithfully picturing the life of the indolent nawab, 
his pastimes and'amusemente, lus boon companions and dancing* 
girls. He was at home in the Mohammadan hsrems and the 
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life described with a wealth of detail astonishes his reader 
considering that he was a Hindu to whom the harems are sacro 
sanct. He has uplifted the curtain completely and we see 
Mohammadan and Hindu life in the Zenana clearly with no 
reservations. He had a wonderful knowledge of the dialects 

} )eculiar to all the classes, the villager, the city folk, the 
adies of the harem, their attendants and mt^hlanie, the 
inn-keeper and his wife Bi Bhatyari, the opium-eater, the 
chandu-smoker, the wine-biber, the thief, the turbulent and 
awkward Thakur, the learned Lala. He had a great command 
over the language and equally great mastery over expression. 


His humour is full-blooded, healthy and unrestrained. It 


Sarshar’s humour. 


does not partake of the delicacy and refine- 
ment of the humour of Ghalib and is some- 


times an outrage on decorum. But the spontaneous and the 
inexhaustible flow rushes him along and his intensely realistic 
pen lands him in places which he might well have avoided. 
None of his contemporaries excel him or even approach him in 
his fund of humour. Conversation is his forte and he is seen 
at his best in his sparkling retorts and ' quick fire of br illia nt 
repartees. As a humourist Sarshar is pre-eminent. 


The rotten state of society lent wings to his genius and fire 
Satan Nath Sar- imagination. The last half of nineteen 

shar ‘The child of century was an age of revolt. It witnessed 
the age.’ change brought about by Sir Syed Ahmad 

ahd Swami Dayanand. He was a child of his age although he 
did not feel the tendencies of his agS in all seriousness. Says 
Bishan Narayan Dar : ‘ The levity, the spirit of irreverence and 
iconoclasm, the epicunearism and the discontent though of a 
passive sort, with the existing order, that mark his times he 
fully shared ; and nobody need cast a doubt upon his otter 
sincerity when he saturates his work with them and invests 
then\ with a thousand charms which his art can supply. But in 
this respect he tenders no inefiTective aid to the liberal move- 
ment which dissolved the bonds of traditional beliefs and 
time-honoured conventions. In' the evolution of every society 
there comes a stage when ridicule is as effective as anathema 
against errors, when to make vice stand naked on the public 
8.tage is to make it feel asham^. A good joke sometimes kills 
errors which no sermons can touch ana a sneering laugh 
‘ shoots folly as it flies.’ Batan Nath when he comes into 
contact with the priest, the preacher, the moralist, the advocate 
of caste, the old aristocrat— the man who traces his descent 
to Mohammad or Tamarlane— and listens to thrir sermons, 
exhortations and protests shows no disposition to argue with 
them or quarrel with them ; he simply jokes with them and 
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although the serious people are scandalised and offended thereby, 
yet tiie watchii\g crowd laughs and by lauehing allows itself to 
be half vanquish^ by the joker and thence corward those who 
have laughed with the joker can never weep with the preacher 
of the old gospel. This is the way of Rat&n Nath ; he jokes, he 
laughs, he conquers. In this respect we may- count him as 
one of the disintegrating forces in our society. He did . not 
identify himself -with any particular movement. His temper 
was not the temper of a prophet or a reformer, he was at bottom 
a jester and a trifler.’ 

Batan Nath is a great artist in painting his eharacters. His 
Ratan Nath Sar- pictures of rakes and libertines, indolent nawabs 
shar, the artist and intriguing abijails are dever. His charac- 
ters however are mostly caricatures and not drawn exactly to real 
life. * He was not a gora portrait painter, but he was a consummate 
caricaturist. Within the narrow limits of his owi^ sphere, he was 
a compound of Dickens and Thackeray. In high and low life he 
could seize qpon the odd points of a man’s character and draw out 
of them and inexhaustible fund of laughter. In looking at these 
characters you do not imagine whether they are possible ; it is 
enough that they make you laugh.’ 


Batan Nath would always be remembered for the creation of 
the ever amusing Ehogi, the (ibmpanion of 
Azad. ' He is an unique character in the 
whole range of Urdu literature and is the most original and 
wonderful creatiop of humorous art.’ ‘ Ehogi the old fool, the 
faithful friend of Azad, the ridiculous prig, &e impudent bully, 
the foppish idiot, the shameless rake, the swaggering rascal, a 
bundle of weakness physical as well as intrilectnal, a pigmy 
unconscioua of his dwarfishness, always boasting of bis past deeds 
of valour which are anything but real, exciting ridicule and 
laughter at bis own expense wherever he goes and deeming the 
world somehow or other intentionally shutting its eye to his 
excellenoes.’ His drolleries, his whimsicalities, his devotion to 
Azid, his brandishing of his short sword, his oaths, his gasconadM 
to bide his natural cowardice all endear him to -his readers. Hu 
terms of expressions and mannerisms have borne the hall mark of 
public approbation and are current coin in Urdu. 

Another great merit of Batan Nath as a novelist is- that he 
discarded the snpernatiiral and created interest 
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but bis staries were hi^y didactio, meant only as a healthy 
reading for girls with a view to educate them, wUhoBt any 
ekment of enitement and aamsemeht. , Batan Nath wm the 
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to write a atory o£ contemporary life to amnae which ia the tme 
and proper fonction of the modem novels. 

It muat be admitted that Batan Nath's story lacks plot-archi- 
Sanhai^ defSets tectore. The Fisana-i*Azad was never meant 
axpialaed, to be story with a definite plot, and his attempt 

to wind np the various incidents into a compact whole resulted 
in fitilure. He could not take up the vurioiu threads and weave 
out of them a consistent and intricate plot. This weakness is 
apparent in other novels also. It is munly due to his carelessness 
and intemperate habits which disdained any sustained efEort on 
his part. He seldom worked with the zeal and fervour of an 
artist and often resented the irksome yoke of his duties as an 
editor and writer of stories for a newspaper. Batan Nath has 
done scant justice to his genius which he fritters away for want 
of discipline. To the same source may be traced the lack of unity 
of arrangement in incidents and want of logical order, in his 
chapters. To the same -cause may be attributed the want of 
consistency in his characters and anachronisms in the story. They 
undergo a hundred metamorphosis in the course of narrative. He 
writes for the moment and does not care for the sustained 
evolution of character. He has no patieuoe with himself. His 
pen must move with the rapidity of a race horse. He writes in 
season and out of season, in moments of inspiration and in periods 
of dullness. When he does not soar be trails on the ground 
haltingly, limpingly. Batan Nath is not a thinker and when . he 
assumes that rols he foils miserably end flounders in platitudes. 
The last volume of the Fisana-i-Azad and the closing cmapters of 
Hasho contain tedious lectures on female education, theosophy, 
temperance and various other subjects of similar nature. Batan 
Natn misses his avocation when he preaches. He does not also 
show much emotional depth. ' There are no highly wrought and 
tender pictures of human sorrow. His pathos is not genuine. 
There is no real sorrow but only * trappings and suits of woe ’ 
made of trite quotations, mechanic sentences, conceits and 
sfEectations. Cbatges of indecency and obscenity have been levelled 
gainst Batan Nath. It is tme that in some places he has indulged 
in coarseness and vulgarity and sometimes has shocked morafity 
but the realism of his art, his irrepressible humour and bis general 
carelessness together with the picture of his society which he 
was holding np to ridicule must condone such lapses. He must 
be judged by the standard of the morality of his age. He could 
not have lashed folly and immorality if he had not exhibited it in 
all its nudity *md revolting disgust. He tendered a distinct 
service to literature and tp society and the flaws incidental to his 
art need be looked witii a tolerant eye. He crowds his canvas 
with too many characters and he lays his incidentB too thick 
marring tymmetiy and causing confnsioin. 
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Ab a tnaater of Urdu prose and as a stylkt Ratan Nath ranks 
Sapshar as a very high. As a writer of bright vrisp, very 
Stylist. natural, idiomatic Urdu full of nerve and force 

he takes precedence over many writers of note. As a stylist he 
is second only to Azad and superior to almost all his contem- 
poraries. He fashioned a style admirably adopted to the composi- 
tion of the imt^inative and artistic works. He is read more for 
his style than for his story. People have found fault with his 
language and have thrown doubts as to the correctness and purity 
of bis idioms^ Occasionally he errs as would do the best of the 
writers but most of these attacks are spiteful and based on 
unreasonable prejudice. In language he exercises no restraint 
and often interlards it with a superabundance of idioms and 
metaphors due to the exuberance of his ideas and command over 
words. 

$arur as a painter of Lucknow is conventional while Sarshar 
S a r s h M r and natural and free. Sarur describes 

Sapup eompaped things. Sarshar describes living, breathing men. 
and eontpasted. t Sarur idealises his picture touching up the 
bright features and suppressing the darker ^nes. Sarshar gives an 
accurate picture with the good and bad points all brought out 
in clear relief ’. * With Sarur we seem to stand by the side of an 

artificial canal cut across a park in which only pure water is 
allowed to flow and on the banks of which roses bloom and orange- 
groves shed their perfume. Sarshar makes us stand by the side 
of a mighty river with the play of wind and wave about it and 
the murmur of wUd forests on its bank but now and again offen- 
sive and unclean things are floating past us upon the surface of 
its stream. Sarur’s picture is pleasing and graceful because he 
was satisfied with the life he describes ; he loves it and sees noth- 
ing wrong in it. Siwshar is dissatisfied with the society be paints 
indeed in some respects he is quite disgusted with it ; and he 
does not conce.d his dissatisfoction and disgust in the picture of it 
which he paints. Hence we may say that while Sarur represents 
the conservative school and belongs to the past Sarshar represents 
the liberal movem<'nt in literature, the movement which marks 
the return of art from conventionality, to nature, and be therefore 
belongs to the present and the future.’ Sorur’s pictures are more 
compict, graceful and symmetrical. R itaii Nath scores in the 
repudiation of the supernatural which is an integral part of 
muchinary in Fisana-i-Ajaib. 

Sarshar has no great daims as a poet though be writes better 
Sarshar as a poet than many who arrogate to themselves positions 
and a Journalist not warranted by their writings. The palmiest 
days of the Oudh Akhbar were the days of bis editorship and he 
would have achieved a greater snooees as a journalise had be 
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combined more diligence and care with his natural gifts* and facile 
pen. 

As a brilliant humourist, as a fashioner of modern Urdu novel, 
Sarshar's post- as a writer of chaste, idiomatic, bright and 
**^»* nervous Urdu, as a distinguished stylist, as an 

artist of great power, as a genius of great brilliance, Ratan Nath 
towers very high amongst his contemporaries and deservedly 
occupies a foremost place amongst the prose writers of the present 
age. 

Another important figure who gave a definite lead to the 
Abdul Halim development of Urdu novel is Abdul «Halim 
sharar. 1860 A. D. Sharar. He created historical novel, paid more 
attention to his plots and characters and demonstrated the capaci- 
ty of plain unvarnished prose for writing of novels. He tried to 
uplift the novel from the indecorous and the debased ransacking 
far and wide for materials with which he constructed his plots. 
He is not only an eminent and prolific writer of novels but also a 
historian, a dramatist, a man of letters, an essayist and one of 
the greatest and most adventurous and enterprising of journal- 
ists. 

Sharar as he is popularly known was born at Lucknow in 
His life at Cal- I860 A. D. He belongs* to a respectable and 
c»tta< an ancient family of Shaikhs who settled in 

India at the time of the Tughlaks after migrating from Arabia to 
Iraq and thence to Herat. 11 is father Hakim Tafuzzul Hussain 
Khan was married to the daughter of Qamaruddin who was 
employed in the Courts of Amjad Ali Shah and Wajid Ali Shah 
and who after tiie deportation of Wajid Ali Shah, and annexation 
of Oudh, accompanied tlie exiled King’s brother, mother and son to 
England who went to represent the case to the Queen and the Par- 
liament. In 1862 Sharar’s father left for Calcutta and joined 
Wajid Ali Shah at Mutia Burj. In 1867 A. D. he was recaUed to 
Calcutta and placed under various masters at Mutia Burj which 
had attracted scholars from far and near. Sharar spent about ten 
years at Mutia Burj in the companionship of princes Mirza 
Mohammad Ali, Mirza Kambux and Mirza Mohammad Jalal. 
Thrown in such a society he acquired t^e purity of idiom and a. 
certain amount of culture but became addicted to a life of pleasure 
and gaiety calculated to do him harm. In 1875 A, D. on the 
retirement of Qamaruddin he was appmnted to the vacant post 
but the work did not interfere mudi with hitf studies. 

In order to wean him from baneful atmosphere of his compan- 
■ Bis life at Luek- iouship his father secretly planned and had him 
now. His studies. removed to Lucknow and he left Calcutta in 
1877. In 1878 A. D. he was married to his cousin but the 
marriage did notintermpt his studies. He read the tradition and 
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(Uvinify and even secretly went to Delhi in 1879 A. D. to study 
the Aaaia breaking his journey at Aligarh and seeing Sir Syed 
who created a profound impression on his mind. In poetry he 
consulted Nazm Tabs Tabai of Lucknow now at Hyderabad. 

In 1880 he returned to Lucknow ahd looked for a job. He 
His lournallstio was introduced to Munshi Nawal Kishore, the 
aetlvlties. founder of the famous Nawal Kishore Press, by 

Maulvi Mohammad Hai who being favourably impressed by him, 
appointed him as an assistant Editor of the Oudh Akhbar on a 
salary of Rupees thirty after a short period of probation. He 
was thus launched on the waters of journalism and soon learnt 
bis craft under the guidance of Munshi Ahmad All Kasmandi, the 
able contributor to the Oudh Punch. Sharar wrote on all sorts of 
subjects, literary, speculative, philosophical and political. He 
acquired ease in writing and his apprenticeship stood him in 
great good ' in his profession as a journalist. His contribu- 
tions commanded attention in the beginning of his career and 
bis article on ‘ soul ’ was commended by no less a peri^ality than 
Sir Syed. 

In 1882 A.D. he started his first paper at Lucknow, a weekly 
called Mahshar in the name of his friend, Maulvi 
toHyderabM(?ee^ Abdul 15amt, poetically sumamed Mahshar. It 
ean). His hlstopieal was gaining public favour by its attempt to 
*■ imitate Addison in Urdu by writing interesting 

essays but it stopped after two years when Sharar undertook his 
first journey to Hyderabad in 1884 A.D. as a special correspond- 
ent of the Oudh Akhbar. He was favourably received by the 
men of light and culture and he was induced to accept the 
post of an Editor, to the ‘ Hazar Dastan ’ but he could only do so 
when he had severed his connection with the Oudh Akhbar. 
He returned to Lucknow to settle the account but in the interim 
the Hazar Dastan ceased publication and be stayed back. About 
this time Sharar published his first novel Dilebasp and hie trans- 
lation from English of the famous novel of Bankim Chandra, 
Durgesb Nandani which were highly welcomed. In 1886 A.. D. 
Sharar was advised by Maulvi Bashir-nd-din to start a cheap 
monthly of a moderate size devoted to literature and history. 
In January 1887 came into ezistence the fomons Dilgndaz which 
had a chequered career of many deaths and births. Originally 
the yearly subscription was only one m{^ but in 1888 it was 
raised to rupees two and a portion of nistqrical novel was given 
away as a supplement. Happening to read Soott^s Talisman in 
a railway journey Sharar was annoyed at the way the Mohom- 
m oHnn religion and views were interpreted and be resolved to 
write a novel of the crusades in which he would .glorify Moham* 
heroes and religion. ISie resnlt was his Malakiu-Asii and 
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Virginia which was pnhlished in 1886 and is the first historical 
novel in Urdu according to the English paittern. Though not 
free from defects it was a remarkable performance and laid the 
foundation of historical novel and marked a beginning of series 
of such novels whic.li delighted the Urdu reading public for a 
very long time. Hasan and Angelins appeared in instalments 
in the Dugudaz in 1889 A. D. and was reprrauced in a book form. 
Mansur Mohana similarly appeared in 1890. Hasan and Angelina 
relates to Home and Russia and Mansur Mohana to Sindh at the 
time of the invasion of Somnatb by Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni. 
He wrote his first historical drama entitled Shabid-i-Wafa^ dealing 
with the episodes of the decadent Islam in Spain. In 1890 A. D. 
Sharar. started another weekly paper the Muhazzab which con- 
tained a biography of one of the scholars of ancient times. In 
1888 A. D. he had written the first part of Dil-kash a novel 
dealing with the state of the present society but it remained 
incomplete, as also his Yusuf-o-Najma which was doled out to the 
public in instalments, as a supplement to the Dilgudaz. 

In 1891 A. D. owing to financial embarrassment Sharar went 
His seeond foup- to Hyderabad to better his fortune. The 
anS ^^hls^fltopap** Dilgudaz was stopped. After a short stay he 
and ’’journalisUe attracted the notice of Wiqarul-umra who selec- 
aetlvtttes there. ted him as a companion for his son who was 
being sent to England for his education. He went to Lucknow to 
set bis affaire in order and retmmed early in the hope to sail. The 
voyage was however postponed and Sharar accepted a salary of 
Rs. 200 (Hyderabad currency). Sharar commenced to write his 

* History of Siudh ’ which was given to the world as a supple- 
ment to the IXIgudaz and later on reproduced in a book form in two 
volumes. He devoted much patience and energy in its composi- 
tion and it discloses a fair amount of scholarship and research. 
He was rewarded for hU labours by Nawab Wiqarul'umra who 
was now the Prime Minister by a present of Ks. 5,000 from 
State Treasury. In 1893 A. D. Sharar asked one of his friend 
at Lucknow to restart the Dilgudaz and one of his historical novels 
appeared in instalments in it. He wrote an article on the 

* Family of the Prophet ’ which gravely offended the rdigions 
susceptibilities of the Sbias and evoked much criticism aud anger. 

In the heat of this controversy Sharar was ordered to proceed 
HIS Journey to to England in the middle of 1893 A. D. The 
England. 1898 A.D. Dilgudaz again ceased publication. His novels 
were greatly in demand, and even his unfinished novels Dilkash, 
Ynsuf-o Hajma and Zayad aur Holawa were reprinted and 
were fitilsbed by various other writers.' Zayad aur Halawa was 
however finished by Sharar in England and published in India. 
uuder the title of Flora Florinda. 
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In England Sharar privately atndied English and a little of 
His rstnra to French and returned to India in 1896 A. D. In 
H^erabad. 1898 A. D. the Dilgudaz vas resuscitated and 

appeared from Hyderabad with a novel dealing with the prO'Is- 
lamic days of Arabia as a supplement. His genius now took a his* 
toxical turn. . He was again unfortunate to wound the religious 
feelings and instincts of the Shias in a more violent manner by 
writing an article on Sakina, daughter of Hussain, grandson of 
the Prophet. It caused widespread resentment and many articles 
and pamphlets were published in refutation. 

At the end of 1899 A. D. he went back to Lucknow with the 
HI, patupn to permission of Wiqarul-nmra. The office of the 
Lueknow with ftfo- Dilgudaz also went with him and the periodical 
&yderai>ad.'‘?ite^ again started from Lucknow. He published 
ary and joiirnaiis- the novel of Firdaus Barin whicli had been 
tic oeeupatloris. composed during bis stay at Hyderabad. In 

1900 A. D. the second volume of Ay yam Arab, dealing with the 
pre-Islamic days of Arabia was issued as a supplement. Mnquddas 
Noznin, another novel, was publislied. Sharar also transkted 
Sir George Cox’s History of the Wars of Crusades and an Eng- 
lish novel under the title of Daku ki Dulhan and gave them out 
in instalments in the Dilgudaz. In the same year he again ventur- 
ed into a new periodical called the Purdahfi-Aamat in the name of 
Syed Hasan Shah. It advocated the abolition of the Purdah 
and created quite a seusation in all Muslim drcles, the stronghold 
of the Purdah in India. Before this Sharar h^ settled views 
against this obnoxious institution ns found in all its rigour. Sharar 
had written many articles against it in a periodical at Hyderabad 
entitled Huallim Niswan and had published in the same magazine 
his novel called Badrun-nisa ki Musibat and his drama Meva-i- 
Tulkh exposing the evils attendant on this custom. He incurred 
the odimn of all the orthodox and conservative Mohammadans, 
a section of which had already been bitterly against him. In 

1901 A. D. he again left Lucknow for Hyderabad at the desire of 
Nawab Wiqaml-umra, bis patron, and consequently the Dilgudaz 
and the Pa^ah-i-Asmat ceased publication. After some time a 
revolution in the State politics compelled him to leave Hyderabad 
and retire to Ludlow where the Dilgudaz was again revived in 
1904 A. D. A fifth magazine was started but the Tthad which 
aimnH at Ffindn- MusKm Unity and was an organ intended to 
promote and foster it died aftw a sh(»rt life of a year and a half. 

Kovek were composed and served to the public as a supple- 
ment to the Dilgudaz. In 1905 Shauqin Malka, a novel relating 
to the second crusade was j^ven out ; in 1906 Yusnf-o*Najms. 
He another venture in the domain of journalism and the 
Alarfim as Jthe newspaper was called was mainly devoted to Sufism 

Uw~48 
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aud diviuity but it had a short run and ceased publication owing 
to Sbarar’s journey to Hyderabad. It was about this time that 
Sharar started his series of the * Heroes of Islam.’ He published 
the lives of Junaid Bugbdadi (1906) and Abu Bekr Sbibli (1907). 
lu 1906 Tarikh Sindh Part I was published in the.Dilgudu. In 
1907 Sharar went to Hyderabad where he was called to work as 
an Assistant Director of Education. In 1908 the Dilgudaz was 
published from Hyderabad, and in the same year the novel of 
Qais^)-Labna, the history of Sindh Part II and the life of Aghai 
Saheb appeared in instalments in the Dilgudaz. In 1909 the DJ- 
gudaz ceased publication as Sharar had to leave Hyderabad with 
his friends at the order of the Nizam. In that year, however, 
two novels saw the light of the day ; they were Agha Sadiq ki 
Shadi and Mah-i-Falak which appeared with the magazine Piam-i- 
Yar of Lucknow. In 1910 the Dilgudaz was resuscitated and 
commenced publication at Lucknow where Sliarar had gone after 
his banishment from Hyderabad. In 1912 he was invited by 
Maulana Mohammad Ali as an editor of the Hamdard on a salary 
of Rupees two hundred but the proposal did not materialise. In 
1918 the Nizam Sir Usman All Khan Bahadur called Sharar to 
Hyderabad to write bis life but the idea was given up and Sharar 
was asked to write the history of Islam relating to the period 
of Khilafatpi'Rashida, at Lucknow on a salary of rupees six bun* 
dred per mensem. Sharar compiled the history in three volumes 
of.frhicb the first volume is published aud is included in the 
cnrrtcnlum of the Osmania University. From 1910 onwards 
Sharar has employed himself in various literary pursuits. The 
output is very large and the works which are given below in 
chronological order range from brochures of a few pages to bulky 
volumes. 


(1) Philipaua. Novel, 1910. 

(2) Gbaibdan Dulhan. Novel, 

1911. 

(3) Zawal-i-Bughdad. Novel, 

1912. 

(4) Asrd-Qadim. History, 

1912. 

(5) Husn ka Daku. Novel, 

1913. Part I. 

(6) Husn ka Daku. Part II. 
Novel, 1914. 

(7) Israr Darbar Harampur, 
Parts I and II. Novel, 

1914. 

(8) Rumat-ul-Kubra. Novel, 

1914. 


(9) KhoEnak-i-Mubabbat. 
Novel, 1915. 

(10) Alfonso. Novel, 1915. 

(11) Hindustan ki Mausiqi ; 
1916, (a lecture ddiver* 
ed on Indian Music at 
Music Gonfereooe at 
Baroda). 

(12) FatalH)*Maftnh. Novel, 

1916. 

(13) Urdu se Hindu ka Taa* 
luq, 1917, (a lecture 
read at Urdu C^erence). 

(14) Tarikh Arz>i«Mnquddu8. 

History, 1917. 
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> (15) Babak Ehanni. Novel, (25) Aziza-i-Misr. Novel, 1920. 

1917. (26) Asir-i-Babnl, 1920 (a 

(16) Jna-i-Haq, Part,!. Novel, hietorical poem). 

1917. (27) Two parts o£ a history 

(17) Oirat-ul-Ain, Life, 1917. in Persian in 1921. 

(18) Masih-o-Masihat. History, (28) Ta lira. Novel, 1923- 

1 917 (Part II of Tarikh (29) Wiiadat Sarwar-i-Alam, 

Arz-Muqqudus). Life of the Prophet, 

(19) Bahak Kharammi, Part 1923 (translated from 

II. Novel, 1918. the Arabic.) 

(20) Arab Qabl-az-lslam. His- (30) Tnrikh-i-Khilafat. His- 

tory, 1918, (Part III of tory, 1923. 

Tarikh Arz-i-Muquddus) (31) Islam ka (^anun-i-Wi- 

(21) Luhat-i-Cheen. Novel, rasat. Lecture, 1924. 

1919. (32) Safarnama Imam Shaafi 

(22) Jua-i-Haq, Part II. Life and Travels, 1924. 

Novel, 1919. (33) Mins Bazaar, 1925. 

(23) Khatim-ul-Mursalin, Life, (34) San-i-Asnain and two 

1919. other lectures, 1925. 

(Part IV of Tarikh Arz- (35) Mayyar^i-Zindagi, 1926, 

i-Muqqudus. * Lefture. 

(24) Saqila-Min-Islam. His- (36) Neki ka Phal. Novel, 

tory, 1919. 1926. 

Most of his lectures, articles, reviews and contrihutiions have 
been published by Syed Mubarak Ali of Lahore after they had 
been systematically arranged by Sharar in eight volumes com- 
prising 13 books under the comprehensive title of Mazamin 
Sharar, The most interesting and notable volume is the one 
which describes in excellent language tlie last phase of Lucknow 
civilization and it would prove a mine of infbrmation to the 
future research student of the period. 

Sharar had a very eventful career and the remarkable feature 
Outsundlnx fea- ^ ^ daring as an enterprisii^ 

tares of sbarar’s journalist, an art tiien not much in vo^e in 
India. His numerous ventures and bis many 
trips to Hyderabad point to a restless spirit and bold ambitions. 
Another 'outstanding feature is his prolificness and his ease to 
turn out works of fiction by dozens. He is the author of more 
than fifty books which he produced with rapidity unrivalled 
in India. Another sticking quali^ is bis versatality. He is a 
novelist, a historian, an essayist, a critic, a man of letters, a 
reformer, a journalist, a dramatist, an educationist, and occa- 
sionally a politician. 

As a novelist his position as • founder oC historical novel has 
Sharar as a nth- been adcnowledged but unfortunately 

veiiat. his merits the rapidity in composition and his prolificness 
. never enable Ins novels to be works of art. 


and defMta 
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He worked at them with amaaing haste and certain defects are 
noticeable which could have been avoided with more dili genna 
and labour^ EUs novels cover a wide range and relate to the 
various periods of history of different countries, the age of 
cmsades, the days of Moors in Spain, the early days 
Hobammadans in India, the pre-Inlamic and Talftmin days in 
Arabia and the present times. Scenes are laid in Rome, Russia, 
Egypt, Native States of India and various other places. A deep 
study of the manners and customs of different people at different 
ages whidi the novels treat of was a necessary qualification for 
the novelist. Sharar was not folly equipped aha hence there 
is an absence of * local colour ’ whidi is required to make the 
novel realistic and distinctive. He lias failed to catch the spirit 
of the times. His historical novels show little or no research 
and scholarship. There is no very proper setting to his themes. 
They are very superficial with no distinction of different customs, 
modes of thought, habits and turns of expression. They neither 
show any great imagination. Sbarar’s manner is essentially that 
of a journaUst and not of a novelist to whom scholarship, dose 
study and imagination are necessary equipments. In all these 
novels he has tried to glorify Islam sometimes at the expense of 
other religious and nationalities. They embody the spirit 
abroad, the spirit to revive the glory of Mohammadanism an 
important feature of the Nineteenth century. The society 
novels dealing with the present age are conventional and contain 
the usual inddents and intrigues of lovers. Dilkasb and Dilebasp 
are alike in the matter of treatment and in story. No great 
characterisation is visible and the love described is not of a 
very high order. There is no dynamic quality in the character 
of his novels. Oircumstances and situations may sometimes vary 
but the characters very much remain the same. There is no 
individuality in characters. One hero resembles the other. The 
language of the dialogue from the highest to the lowest is pitched 
in the same key and is often too highly polished to represent 
the real in life. Events do not move with natural progression but 
happen unexpectedly in a way different from what is demanded 
by the situation. 

As a journalist none emsels him amongst his contemporaries. 

As a critic he was competent but was sometimes 
Sharar as a lour- captious, prejudicial and combative. Sharar is a 
"" **' fighter. The controversy which raged 

round Dayashankar's Gulzar-i-Nasim originating with Sharar in 
which he brought out all sorts of charges against the author 
and the work shows that his criticism was warped by his 
prejudices. 

Sharar has, however, the courage of his convictions, and he 
has unhesitatingly plac^ his views befei^ the public little caring 
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whose feelings . and snsoeptibilities were being wounded. His 
artides on Sakina and Khandan ttisalat and on the Purdah and 
his novels dealing with the life of the nawabs of Indiw States 
caused widespread resentment. As a historian Sharar’s ' work is 
commendable. His numerous books on history fostered the love 
for such books and created an interest in the past. His history 
of Sindh is well spoken of and his studies of the pre-lslamic 
days of Arabia are interesting if not very accurate and learned. 
As an essayist Sharar ranks very high and outruns his compeers 
and his short readable articles are sprightly and well informed. 
The Dilgudaz is a store-house of interesting essays on various 
subjects and is unrivalled in that respect. A very interesting 
account of the last King of Oudh and his court was appearing in 
its pages but it was cut short by the death of Sharar. He should 
not be judged aa a dramatist for he produced only two literary 
dramas which are moderate in worth. As a journalist and an 
essayist he is pre-eminent. 


His aehtevements. 


His debt to Urdu novel is immense. He is the pioneer of 
historical novels in Urdu as Sir Walter Scott 
was of English. He systematised plot and 
devoted attention to the sustained evolution of character though 
both those things still admitted of great improvements. He 
widened the sphere of Urdu novel and gave it a status. Inci- 
dentally he demonstrated the capacity of plain unvarnished 
prose for all purposes. His Urdu is crisp and his style is 
admirably adapt^ for novels and essays. It found a number of 
imitators and the mushroom crop of novels that flood the market 
testify to his great success. 


Abdul Halim Sharar with all his nhortcomings has conferred 
, , great advantages on Urdu and by his numerous 

spos on. achievements is entitled particularly in the 

desnain of the novel, essay and history to be ranked as one of tbe 
leading writers of his age. He died in December 1926 A. D. 


In tbe be ginning of the present century the novel attained 
The popularity of B popularity uudreamt of. Cheap printing 
the novel. and postal ^ilities scattered the novels broad- 

cast and brought a rich harvest of profit to the enterprising ptib- 
lishers. Most of the novels are of a catch-penny character. 
Sensation-mongering is thrir keynote. They are either hurried, 
inaccurate and garbled translations or adaptations of English 
novels or vapid original works of the dull and dry authors them- 
selves. Most of the writers are hacks in the employment of the 
publishers. The number of authors mod, bad and indifferent 
is legion and a few important ones . of outstanding merit ‘could 
only be mentioned here. 
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. Mina Mohammad Badi Riuwa, B.A., Ph. D. with the 
Hiraa Had! Ruswa. poetioal pseudonymn of Mina and Ruawa ia 
the pnpu m poetry of Aui. He wrote a drama 
called Moraqqa-i-Lailah Majnun which ia quite clever. He writea 
poetry in the manner of Gbalih and moatly compoeea poema with 
Nature aa hia theme. Uia maaterpiece in fiction ia tJmrao Jan 
Ada an autobiography of a literate dancing girl of Luc^ow, 
Umrao Jan, poetically entitled Ada, in the middle of the Nine* 
tMnth Century. It ia extremely readable, ia written in a flowing 

K ictaeraque atyle, with a ayatematic plot and with charactera bol<t 
j brought out in relief. It ia harmonioua and oonaiatent through- 
out and ia exceeding entertaining. Nowhere could be found 
a greater air of veriaimilitnde or a more faithful copy from life. 
The fanguage is very dear and sweet. There are pen-pictures 
of the life and society of that period which are truthful without 
any exaggeration or for the heightening of effect. His other 
works are Naubahari Umced-o-Bimi Khun-i-Ashiqy Khun-i-Joru, 
Sharif Zada and Zat-i-Shurif. He ia now employ^ in the trans- 
lation bureau of the Osmania University at Hyderabad but the 
originality must be throttled out by the nature of his work. 

Hakim Mohammad All who died recently was the author 
Hakim Moham- of a few novelsi chief amongst them being 
mad All. Ibrat, Hasan Surwar, Dewal Devi, Gora, Nil 

ka Sanp, Bam Pivari, Jaafar-o-Abbasa and Akhtar-o-Hasina. 
Some of these works in fiction are translations. Nil ka Sanp 
is the rendering of Haggard’s Cleopatra or Serpent of the 
Nile. Deval Devi and Jaafar-o-Abbasa ore historical novels. 
Hakim Mohammad Ali though superior to most of the Urdu 
novelists has not reached to the level of first class novelists. 
He has failed to catch the spirit of the times There are no 
pictures of the periods or state of society he describes. He 
shows a la(^ of knowledge of human nature and is not skilful 
in probing into springs of motives, is monotonous and sermonizes 
too much. 

Rashidul-Khairi of Delhi is said to be the successor to the 
style of Nazir Ahmad, He has devoted his 
Rashidui-Kbairt. attention to the women folk and their edu- 
cation, advancement, and woes are his favourite themes. He 
delights in tragedies of human life and has been called ^ Musawwar- 
i-Gham ’ or Painter of Sorrows. He ia a prolific writer. Some 
of liis important novels are 

1. Suoah-i-Zindagi. 2. Shatn-i-Zindagi. 3. Shab-i*Zindagi. 
4. Nauha-i-Zindagi. 5. Johar-i Qidamat. 6. Urus-i-Karbala. 
7. Mah-i-Ajam. 8. Zurah-i-Maglirib. 9. Maududa. 
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Niyaz Fatehpuri is an old free lance in journalism and letters. 
Niyaz Fatehpart. to be a stylist and lores to write in 

a sort o£ poetic prose. The effect is, however, 
marred when overdone and it has often the appearance of 
artificiality and labour. It needs more refinement and requires 
to be judiciously handled on subjects which can bear it suitably. 
To him, however, belo^ the credit of opening another avenue 
and striking another vein. He has translated TagoreV Gitanjali 
into Urdu and often seeks for subject in Grecian or Roman 
Mythology. His ‘ Cupid and Psyche ’, Siarrikh Sayyah ki Diary 
or the Diary of a Man from Mars appear to be borrowed from 
English works. Some of his novels and works Yek Shair ka 
Anjam or the Fate of a Poet and 6ahwar>i-Tamuddun or Cradle 
of Civilization doling with the part played by women in advanc- 
ing the civilization, are readable and interesting. He is the editor 
of the ‘ Nigar ’, a high class Urdu Magazine in his characteristic 
style which contains translations, sometimes unacknowledged, 
from English works and periodicals. 

Ehwaja Hasan Nizami of Delhi was bom fn 1390 A. H. of 
Khwaja Hasan very poor parents, in the sanctuary of Ehwaja 
Nizami. Nizam-uddin Aulia in Delhi He commenced 

his career by writing to papers. For some time past ho was 
suspected by Government and was shadowed by the police. He 
enjoyed some infiuence by virtue of his position and bis pro- 
fession as a Sufi. He is the author of about 50 books and pamph- 
lets, which are not always remarkable for very inspiring 
message or high thought. His fortt is to write in an attractive 
manner about commonplace subjects and thoughts. He has a 
knack of inventing, arresting and queer titles. His style is 
lucid, simple, easy and attractive. His works do not show any 
profundity of thought. He has published about 10 books 
r^;arding the Mutiny. Some of them are translations and some 
relate to the wanderings and pathetic fates of the descendants of 
Bahadur Shnh. His Erishna Biti is much liked by Sufis and 
Mohammadans. Some of his works are 

1. Milad Kama. S. Mobarram Nama. 3. Yazid Nama. 4. 
Ghadr Delhi Eey Afsanon ka Pahlja Hissa. 5. Erishna BitL 
6. Bibi ki Talim. 7. Aulad ki Shodi. 8. Jag Biti Eahanian. 
9. Ehutut Akbar AUahabadL 

'Hie most promising writer in the domain of fictionis “ PFem 
B Ph. H 't Chand *’ who commenced bis career by writing 
short delightful stories very mwh in the styli 
of Tagore. “ Prem Chand ’^is the sobriquet of Munshi Dhanpat 
Rai, B. A., who was born in 1937 Sambat. His father’s name is 
Munshi Ajaib Lai and be is a residmt of a village near Pandey 
Pur, Benares. He read Persian for about eight years in the 
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beginning and then commenced the study o£ English and joined 
the Gollegiste School o£ Benares from where he pass^ his 
entrance examination. He lost his father at the age of fifteen 
and his mother at the age of seven. He took up service in the 
education department and continued his studies privately. His 
literary career starts from 1901 and he wrote many articles in 
the Zamana. In 1904 he wrote and published n Hindi novel 
entitled * Prema ’ from Indian Press, Allahabad. In 1912 he 
wrote Jalwa-i-Aisar and in 1918 Bazar-i-Husn in two parts. 
Plrem Chand is equally adept in Hindi and he has written Sewu 
Sadan, Prem Ashram, Kangbbum, Kaya Kalp. Urdu translations 
of these Hindi novels will he published. Kungbhum is a draina 
of peculiar charm and beauty with the great tragedy of Karbala 
as the main theme. Urdu translation of it with the title of 
‘ Karbala ’ is being publislied in the Zamana in instalments 
His short stories ore gems and shine resplcndently amongst the 
dross of Urdu fiction. He is the first to find on interest in the 
peasantry of India and his pictures of life notably of rural area 
are extremely remarkable and truthful. He never exaggerates, 
never deviates from the truth and the natural. His works are 
finished and appear to be written with singular ease and force. 
His similes are delightful, homely and apt and add considerably 
to the interest and effect. He shows wonderful mastery over 
language, Urdu and Hindi, and has keen insight into the workings 
of human mind and various motives underlying human action. 
He has full knowledge of the Weaknesses, prejudices and predelic- 
tions that's way men and women in their thoughts and actions. 
Humour and pathos are brougiit into play as sunshine and shade. 
The characters are individualistic, distinctive, living and full of 
interest. He is nt his best in bis short stories of which he is the 
real ori^ator in Urdu. His long novel Bazar Husn or ‘Beauty 
Shop ’ in two volumes covers a wide canvas and loses some of 
its interest. With experience and practice in the craft Prem 
Chand has a brilliant future before him. Latterly he has been 
drawn towards Hindi for want of adequate appreciation by Urdu 
knowing people. Prem Chand wields a powerful and facile pen. 
He is a man of letters with progressive ideas in social reforms 
and political matters. His ^gnant articles on Hindu-Mnslim 
unity and on the New Age (Dor-i-Jadid) which appeared in the 
Zamana are remarkable. 

His Urdu works are > 

1. Prem Pachebisi, Parte I and II. 1 Collections of short 

2. Prem Battisi, Parts I and II. J stories. 

3. Bazar-i'Husn, Parts I and II. 

4. Karbala. 
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Anotiber capable writer o£ abort stories is a gentleman from 
tbe Punjab wbo writes under tbe pseudonym 
** Sndarahan ” o£ * Sudarsban.’ Be shares all tbe qualities of 
* Prem Chand ’ tbongb in a lesser degree. He lacks tbe toncbes 
of a msister and bis language is not so literary nor flawless. He 
is the author many boob both original and translations and 
with practice and experience he is sure to rise to great heights. 

1. Mnhabbat ka Intiqam which earned for the author a prize 
of Rs. 500 from the Punjab Gkivernment. It was originally 
written in Hindi but was rendered into Urdu. 

2. Cbandan with an introduction by Ebwaja Hasan Nizami 
is a collection of fifteen short stories. 

3. Baharistan with an introduction by Munsbi Pfrem Chand 
is another collection of short stories. 

4. Tahzeebhe Tazianey is a translation of some of the 
trenchent and forceful articles of the fomous Bengali satirist 
and novelist Bankim Chandra Chatterjea. 

(5) Zahrila Ab-Hiyat is a. translation of a Bengali novel 
from tbe pen of Bankim Chandra Chatterjea. 

(6) Aarat ki Muhabbat is another translation of a work of 
D. L. Boy. 

(7) Begnnah Mnjrim is another novel based on Bengali and 
French materials. 


(8) Sada Babar Pbnl is a collection of eighteen short stories. 
There are a host of writers of short stories in Urdu and it 


nth.. ..It... “ impossible to mention the names of all or 

even to do scant jnstiqs to thrir powers and 
works. Hanud'ullah Afsar besides being, a poet ana critic of 
ability has also written short stories and a collection is being 
published under the title of ' Dali .ka Jog ’ and other stories. Maj- 
noon Gor.ikbpnri has also given some good stories. Khan Ahmad 
Hussain Khan, the editor of 'the Sbabab Urdu, has written many 
clever short and long stories. Syed Ahid Ali, Hakim Sbnja and 
many other writers are worthy practitioners M the art. Zafar 
Umar has written excellent detective etories. There ate many 
lady writers especially in the Punjab wbo deserve credit for 
writing interesting stotiM. 




CHAPTER. XVIII. 


URDU DRAMA 

Urdu Drama is an ezotid having been transplanted on Urdu 
soil in the middle oE 19 th century. It has now 
taken roots and bids fair to ^ve a steady and 


Urdu Drama. 


robust growth. 
The love Cor 


The nniTersallt/ 
of Drama. 


dramatic representation is inherent in every 
nation whether in the pinnacle of civiliaation 
or in the abyss of ignoranoe and; barbarism. It 
is in^;rained in human nature. In some coun- 
tries this artistic instinct was repressed as the orthodoxy in 
Mohainmadan countries tabooed all norms of imitation which in- 
duded drama, sculpture, painting, dancing and music. The 
growth and development of fine ai^ is purely the histo^ of 
hetredo:^ or relaxation in orthodoxy in those countries. Hence 
Persian nimiabed no models to Urdu. Persian however could not 
escape the infiuence of the artistio instinct The nearly crushed 
drama found a vent in the. religious lamentations of passion-plays 
held to commemorate the tragic deaths of Hasan and Hussain on 
'the fields of Earbla. Religion whidi was the domineering feature 
of the previous age used drama and every other form of literature 
as vehicles to propagate its morals. The mirade or mystery 
plays of the European continent and England evolved from the 
rich symbolic liturgy of the church, the religions plays in Sans- 
krit and in Hindi, the latter being played in temples and on 
festive occasions, the passion plays of Abermergau dearly print 
to thrir origins. In India relipon still dominates the drama. 
Legends drawn from the rich store-house of the Purans and old 
mythology, skilfully or crudely woven into the web of drama 
invariably attract thousands. The people retire delighted with 
scenic effects, indigenous music and the morals the play in- 
culcated. 


Why elauleal 
Sanskrit Drama 
and Hindi Drama 
exerelssd no In- 
flenoa. 


In India Drama had achieved a high level of efficiency. It 
was to be hoped that classical Sanskrit drama 
which had attained to a very high level of ex- 
cellence would exercise no mean influence on 
Urdu Drama. It - was unfortunate that Sans- 
krit as in the matter of prosody plaved no part 
All the splendid heritage of Sanskrit drama 
TTSS lost to Urdu which should have been a flt successor to it. 
The reascms are not far to seek. Sanskrit drama had passed its 
golden age. It was not a living thing and was sealed in books. 
Its masterpieoeB were not availabb in vernacular. It had ceased 


in its formation. 
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to be acted. In &e beginning tlie Buddbiate and Jaina ahnnned 
the drama but aeeing ita oaemlneaa aa a vehicle for apreading 
&eir doctrinea, they patroniaed it and the Bnddbiat drama reach- 
ed^ ita apogee in the time of emperora Haraaha and Aahok. 
With the deo]ine 4 >f Bnddhiam and tho aaoendancy of Brahmaniarn. 
the drama could not retain ita original poaition of honour becauae 
of the uhaettled condition of the connl^ due to the invaaion 
of foreignera and to the lack of wealth. The drama degenerated 
and the profeasion lost ita aplendonr and preatige. With the 
formation of companiea by low daaa of people, the quiUity ol 
dramaa waa ^atly lowered, the aotora were held in- noi eateem 
and the aubjeot-inatter waa often obaoene. At the time when 
Urdu waa in ita awaddling dothea the Sanakrit drama waa a aealed 
book and the Hindi drama waa in a degenerate condition. Beeidea 
Urdu from ita infancy waa caught in the meabes of Peraian. 
Ito wet nurae had ousted the legitimate mother. Peraian tradi* 
tiona, litmery usages and ideals dominated it. It was fondled 
by Persian sdiolars and it drank deep from tbe founts of Perrian 
culture and literature. The apathy and indififereUce of the Sans* 
krit scholars threw the babe into the arms of Muslima cdnpletely. 
The Persian sdiolars as a rule cared very little for Sansknt a^ 
its prosody and drama were thus lost. Had the scholars been a 
little versed in Bbaaha and Sanskrit drama and cared for it or 
had the Pandits been a little aealons in the foatering of Urdu, its 
destiny would, have been changed and it would have given 
crushing answers to the criticisms of many critics. 

Urdu drama as painted out in an admirable article by Mr. 

Abdulla Yusuf Ali, I.C.S., is <£ compoaite cbar* 
acteraud the various influences which have gone 
Drdn Drama. formation can roughly be daasified under 

the foUormg heads 

1. Glaasical Sanakrit drama. 

2. Purely religious Hindu play or Hindu miracle plays and 
mytiiologies. 

8. The Folk play Ca seen in Swangs, pageants, NaqaUf and 
comic fiurces. 

4. The Perao-Mohammadan bve poetry and its legends. 

5. English stage and modem European stage conditions. 

Sanskrit drama has left very little impress on Urdu drama. 

. m. .. .. Some of its masterpieces have been rehdered 
Sanskrit drama. ^ aiipted for stage. Latdy a 

reaction has set in and some of ha canons are being adopted not- 
ably the way in which the ^y opens. A prolpgae in whidi tbe 
Suiradhar or the master <« ceremonies in company with his. wife 
/StilradliarNM' discourses and lays down the rough oatBne^i^ the 
purpose and herakb the advent of the play. The Bi a ui h ak or 
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down is also an mefitaUe concomitant o£ Hindnotani drama bnt 
bis sphere is removed and he is rardy allowed to interfere in the 
serions bosiness of tiie play. 

The Hindn mytholofnes have exercised considerable influ- 
ence and have supplied Urdu drama with in- 
exhaustible mtiterial to work upon. They 
^ are what Holinshed’s Chronicles, Plutait^’s 
Lives and Hall’s Chronicles were to Shakes- 
peare. The germ of Urdu drama lies in these L-gends. From 
a very long time dramatic representations of the leading in- 
cidents of the lives of Rama and Krishna were given in temples 
on appropriate festivals to instmct.the unlettered masses in the 
truths of their religion, to inculcate morals, to pmnt out to their 
heroic deeds and beautiful lives and to awaken a lively sense of 
religion. The incidents from the Ramayana were exhibited and 
are still exhibited in Dashera festival when Rama returned trium- 
phant after his conquest of the demon Ravana, the king of Ceylon. 
Appropriate verses from the Ramayana were recited. This has 
recently been dramatised into Kam Natak and the Ramayana and 
appeals widely and strongly to the relkrious-minded and to tiie 
ladies. The amorons ditties of Krishna exercised a greater influ- 
ence and helped to bring the Urdu dramas into existence. * The 
loves of Krishna and Radha are responsible for much of purely 
indigenous erotic poetry in Hindi and Bengali. There were many 
peripatetic mundalu or companies which went about giving per* 
lormances and generally started from Muttra and Brindraban the 
scene of such loves, luisic and dancing were the main features 
of the performances.’ These wandering companies had no status 
in society nor were wealthy and catered mostiy for the popnli’ce. 
They toured frmn place to place, had impromptu stages, oorrowed 
dothes occasionally from the washerman, ruddy painted their faces 
and sometimes gave an improvisatorial performance in the light of 
tordies on scanty payment. A lurid picture of their condition 
is drawn by Maulans Ghanimat in his famous masnavi Nairang-i- 
Isbq composed in the rdgn of Aurangsebo. He calls the per- 
formers Bhagat bat. Such performances nude a strong appeal to 
the senses. Wajid Ali Shah of Oudh was noted for his luxory 
wd voluptuousness. These performances found much hivonr 
in his eyes and he himself started many companies for his court 
He himself disported personating the Kannia and his many 
dancing a^ls dewed in the bejewelled and gorgemis dresses figur- 
ing as ms gofit. The singing and dandng in mordern Urdu 
drama are g& of these Sahas mundalit and they were further 
BtrengtheiM hy the imitation of operas imported from the French 
drama at the instance of the EnroMn companions of Wajid Ali 
Shah/* the Rangila Fla.” r j 
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The ateangs maj aptly be compared to the Pageants which 
contribnted to the growth of the English 
^ ** drama. Such ateanga are often seen along with 

processions on festival days. They are cmde mimicry but the 
seeds of comic farce are clearly dif>cernible in them. The old 
naqqala at bnfbons, a necessary accompaniment of noble men and 
courts delighted their master and their guests with performances 
vbich ridiculed some well-known character or some indecorous 
custom. It was an art and required training. It counted sin^ 
ing and dancing as its necessary accomplishments. The naqqMa 
may be said to have a counterpart in the wandering companies 
of Elizabethan noblemen’s servants and retainers who played 
some part in the development of Elizabethan drama. Some of 
these naqqala or professional clowns had independent parties and 
were hired for the occasion. Mir has noticed them in a qita in 
one of his poems. Their butts were misers, Banias and dandng 
girls who were their rivals in profession. These interludes are 
responsible to a certain extent for the comic element and farces 
in the modem Urdu drama. 


The Perso-Mohammadan poetry waq th^ stock-in-trade of 
Pepso-Mohammi- dramatists. ‘Urdu poetry is peculiarly 

dan poetry and adapted for melodramatic and amorous pur- 
lesends. poses. The early dramas were full of rant, 

harangues pitched high and sweet melting maudlin love. The 
rhyming prose and poetry in which they were written were not- 
ably the products of Urdu. Urdu is capable of much vigour ; 
its antithesis is very pleasing ; its intonation is very sweet. It 
could thus easily be adopted for love or for war. It was equally 
potent to express many shades of emotion.’ The Perso-Muham- 
madan poetry has furnisbi^ many stories for dramatization and 
once rrigned in great popularity. 


The influence of English stage and its traditions is immense. 

stage is flooded with translations from 
English dramas. “ In stage-craft, in the 
mechanism of theatre, in scenery and costumes, in organisa- 
tion and management of the audience, in the divisions of the 
play and the arrangement of the parts English influence is 
obvious.” 


AU these elements are being blended together and with 
time and attention Urdu drama is sure to emerge a splendid 
product. 

Urdu dramas can easily be obupified under the following 
beads 

1. Original. 

8. Tiranslations. 
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There are very few original dramas and they relate to politi* 
cal, topical and social subjects. Translations are from 

1. Sanskrit langnage. 

8. English and European languages through English. 

8. Persian stories. 

4. Other vernaculars of the country principally Bengali, 
Marathi and now Hindi. 

The stories of the dramas are from 

1. Pnrans and Hindu mythology. 

2. Perao-Arabio legends. 

3. Indian l^nds. 

4. Indian tales early, medUsval and modem. 

5. English and European stories. 

6. Beal life, present day politics and social evils. 

The earliest Urdu drama extant is the Inder Sabha (the Court 

of Indra) composed by Amanat, a pupil of the 
celebrated poet Nasikh and a courtier of Wajid 
Ali Shah who wrote it it is said at the instance 
of his master. A Hindi poet Nawaz made a 
translation of Sakuntala the world-fomons play 
of Kalidas which has now been translate in 
many European and Asiatic languages. It was 
done by the command of Farmkh Siyyar but 
it was not a &ithful translation as it was written in the manner 
of the great epic Mahabbarat. It could not be called a drama 
in the modern sense as it had no entrances and exits for the 
characters, no characterization and little or no action. It was 
more or less a story aud as it was written in Brij Bhasha and in 
Dohaa it does not strictly pertain to tiie domain of Urdu. The 
comic farces'or naqala and Bahrupiaa were very popular with the 
later Mughals and Nawabs of Oudh and such ^rformances were 
well applauded and munificently rewarded. The merry monardi 
of India Mohamad Shah popularly known as Bangila Badshah it 
is said was in the midst of a comic fa^ whilst the army of Nadir 
Shah was advancing on Delhi and news could only be announced 
to him through these professional clowns. These naqah had no 
lUarara aeripta and were often impromptu performances impro- 
vised at the suggestion of the monarch to excite ridicule and 
laughter and to afford pleasure and amusement. Lucknow fol- 
lowed suit and with the establishment of the capital at Lucknow 
and security of the dynasty the Nawabs induUm in pleasures and 
refined sensualism. The reign of Wajid Ali Shah saw the high 
water mark of opulei|oe, luxury, splendour and pomp. “There 
was wealth, luxury, gaiety frivolity, dancing and rnnsie on all 


The opulent and 
pleasure lovintr 
eourts of the Klngr 
of Delhi and the 
Nawab-kinsr of 
Lueknow and their 
entertalnmenu. 
How they Influ- 
eneed Urdu drama. 
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rides ; gallant man and amoroaa women ; life glided on a path of 
roses through fragrant orange groves cheered by music of songs 
and led by the sportive leaders of the rosy honrs and the land of 
the lotus-eaters seemed but a pale reflection of the fairy land in 
which thousand passed their lives in mirth and laughter. Princes 
and noblemen, courtiers and grandees, lapped in luxury and wait- 
ed on by the splendours of the world presented a magnificent 
spectacle to the eye.” It was in such a court that Urdu drama 
took its rise. The courtiers and the companions of Wajid Ali 
Shah were always devising new means to afford amusement, 
diversion and fun to their gay master. One of the French com- 
panions mooted the idea of stage and presented the scheme of 
opera which was in the heyday of popularity in France. It was 
readily accepted as it could utiUse the thousands of beautiful 
singers who thronged the Court. Ainanat was asked to write 
the play and give it an Indian garb. He wrote Inder Sabba in 
1270 A. H. (1853 A. D.) It is a musical comedy, a sort of an 
opera. As soon as the play was ready a stage was erected in the 
Qaisar Bagh and gorgeously decorated. Wajid Ali it is said took 
up the role of Rajah Inder whose oounter{>art he thought himself 
on earth and his courtiers were assigned other parts appropriate 
to them. The dancing girls l)ejewelled and superbly dressed acted 
as Peris and the epicuiian Mawab disported with them. They 
were private theatricals and no outsider could grin admittance. 
A controversy has been going on about the part played by the 
foreigners in ushering the Urdu drama into existence. Abdul 
Halim Sharar has challenged this statement and has averred that 
no foreigner was responsible for its birth. The ori^ is clouded 
in obscurity and there is no authoritative history of the period 
which cotdd throw light on this directly but it appears that the 
foreigners did play some part in moulding Urdu drama in its 
genesis and at least in*fdrnisbing the germ of the idea about the 
form of the composition and equipment of the stage. Hur Hahi 
and Mohammad Umar in their book entitled Natak Sagar have 
marshalled facts in reply and depend upon the oral traditions of 
Balliwala Ehursbedji, an actor of the ^riod and the internal 
evidence furnished by the Inder Sabha, the presence of the Euro- 
peans, the borrowing of the sta^ equipment and the fondness 
of Wajid Ali Shah for new diversions and sensations. It how- 
ever cannot be said with any degree of certainty that Wajid Ali 
Shah and his courtiers took part in the acting or that the Lader 
Sabha was just staged in Qaisar Bagh for the exclusive driectatbn 
of the Bong or that Amanat wrote it at hu e:qiress command. 

' The plot is of the thinnest. The play opens with the aoene 
Plot of indor Sa- Baja Inder’s Con^ the Inder Sabha proper 
in which Baja Inder is shown sMted in a 
gorgeous throne in a magnifioent hall with rows ot oonrtieia on 
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either side and two Deot Lai Deo and Sala Deo in attendance. 
Peris are then introduced one by one Pukhraj Peri of topaz 
resplendence comes first, Nilam Peri of sapphire hue next, the 
Lai Pari of ruby lustre and last but not the least appears Sabz 
Peri of emereld sheen, the heroine of the play. Each of these 
Peris in succession dressed in gorgeous costumes entertains the 
audience with a rich variety of dunces and songs, t.s., ghazal, 
chhands, thumris, basants, dhan bahar, holi, sawan and chouboK 
and then the curtain falls. In the second scene Sabz Peri 
who had fallen in love with a mortal named Gkilfam (Rose face) 
takes Eula Deo in her confidence and asks him to trunsport her 
beloved from the mundane regions to her boudoir. Kala Deo 
complies with her request and then follows an interesting and' 
enlivening scene of the advances of Sabz Peri and the rebuffs of 
the young prince. So much is the Pori enamoured of Gulfam 
that she on his insistent demands takes him to see the Court of 
Inder where his presence is detected and as a punishment for 
intrusion is thrown into the well to die and the Peri is exiled 
with h« r wings clipped. The Peri is however full of resources 
and burning for her beloved disguises herself as a jogin and 
^charms the ear of Inder with her enchanting melodies. She is 
' allowed to name her own ^ft as a reward for her enthralling 
songs and she throws off her disguise disclonng her identity and 
asks for Ghilfam with whom she is united in a further daggling 
scene of dance and song.’ 

The love of mortals for (Selestials is conventional in Urdu 
tales and romances. The Peris of Persian mythology whose seat 
is Mount Caucasus are pitchforked with the God of Hindu my- 
tholcffy — Inder, but the anomaly is only apparent and not real. 
The Court of Indmr is peopled with Aphiarat whose equivalent in 
Urdu is Peri and instead of using a word of Sanskrit origin a 
familar Persian word is employed. The action is very weak 
indeed and there is absolutely no characterization. The langu* 
age is dear, simple and idiomatic. Even ordinary conversation 
is carried on in verses, 

Ind«r Sabha took the world by storm. It leapt into instant 
popularity. The secret of its phenomenal success lies in the 
beanty of its various songs which are of a high order and are the 
delight of the mnnc-loving audience, for its gorgeonsness and 
splendour and its scenic effects. So great was its raocess that 
Madarilal produced another Inder Sabha which though superior to 
Amanat’s play in dramatic merit is however siqperior to it in some 
measure in literary vdne. The popularity of Inder Sabha never 
diminwhed but grew apace and it was piece de rmetonee in the 
repertoire pf the theatrical companiPB. ^ great was its dtawand 
that it was printed in vatkmB characters suA as Devanagiri,. 
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€hijerati and GKirmukhi and at voriouB places and there are at 
least forty editions in the India OfBce Library. It was also 
translated in Grerman and prihted at Leipzig in 1892 A. D. The 
publication commenced in 1867 and it is now contemplated to 
bring out a critical and an authoritative edition of the Inder 
Sabha at Lahore. 

With the deposition and deportation of Wajid Ali Shah 
festivities and frolics at Qaisar Bagh came to 
a^^Srama*^ Sabha found no home at Luck* 

Tiie Opiginai The* now with its turmoil and tribulations and it 
travelled forth to Bombay. So great was the 
popularity of Inder Sabha that it came to he 
exhibited in fairs and other places of public resort on the ciieapist 
sciile as paisa performance. Most of the plays shown in the market 
related to the mythology of Hindus and hence did not command 
universal popularity. Some Parsi youths came forAvard to 
celebrate stories from Persian mythology and ])ut up impromptu 
plays of Kustom and Solirab on improvised stage. These crude 
and immature pc-rformanecs were criticisi-d by those who had 
seen Eur< ipean theatres and advice ^^as (reely given. The busi- 
ness insrincts of the Parsees were aroused who saw a vast field 
for themselves. The idea was taken up as a business pro[X)sition. 
It was about this time that the enterprising community of Par^is 
in India launched theatrical companies in big towns such as Delhi, 
Bombay and Calcutta in imitation of English theatres to cater 
for the amusement of the public. Setli Pestonji Framji is the 
father and hero of the Urdu stage. Hu was also conversant with 
the language aud wrote verses under the paeudonym of Rang 
and Parvin consplting Nawab Ali Nafees in poetical matters. 
Hu floated a company called the * Original ’I'heatrical Company.’ 
The most notable actors wer^ Parsis, Khurshedji Balliwala, 
Cowasji Khattau, Sohrabji and Jebangirji. 

The language chosen for the drama was Urdu, not as it is 
spoken in all its purity amongst scholars in Delhi and Lucknow 
but iotellimble to all. The aim of the dramatic company was 
commercial and it employ'd the language understood in Bombay, 
Odjrat, Bengal and other parte of India. Poetry was invariably 
used in drama to lend vigour and charm and bewuse of .the fact 
that its prototype Inder Sabha was in verse. Mahnmad Mian 
Ha nnan Beuarusi wrote plays for the company and for other 
compap iaa which sprouted forth later. He also adapted plays 
from Eioglish and resided mostly in Bombay. He was flourishing in 
Hie closing decades of the nineteeth cmitury. One of bis plays u 
called Insaf-i* Mahmud Shah which was printed in Bombay in 
Ghijerati characters in 188S A. D. Afterwards Hnssaini Mian 
!Zarif wrote copiously and flooded the market with many plays. 

U^5 
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plays written by ZariE : 


1. 

Natija-i-Asmat. 

10. 

Gul Bakawali. 

18. 

Aksir-i-Azam. 

2. 

Khuda Dost 

11. 

Chitra Baka- 

19. 

Ishrat Sabha. 

3. 

Chand Bibi. 


wali. 

20. 

Furmkh Sabha. 

4. 

Tauhfa-i-Dilku- 

12. 

Hawai-Majlis. 

21. 

Husn Afros. 


sha. 

13. 

Hatim Tai. 

22. 

Chhal Batao. 

5. 

Bulbul-i-Bimar. 

14. 

(jul Sanobivr. 

23. 

Nairang-i-Ishq. 


(mentioned in 

15. 

Badr Munir. 

24. 

Sitauhi-Haman. 


Fisaiui-i-Azad 

16. 

Tamasha-i-Ala- 

25. 

Fareb Fitna. 


of Sarshar). 


uddin also 26. 

Nasiro-Humaynn. 

6 . 

Tnbfa-i-Dilpazir. 

called Chiragh- 

27. 

Matam-i-Zafar. 

7. 

Bhirin Farhad. 


i'Ajib. Bom- 

28. 

Basm Suleiman. 

8. 

All Baba. 


bay, 1889. 

29. 

Lai Gohur. 

9. 

Lei la-o-Maj- 

17. 

Naqsh Sulei- 

30. 

Khudadad. 


nun. 


mani. 




The Original Theatrical Company popularised drama to a great 
extent. It weaned people from other forms of entertainments. 
On the death of Framji the Company broke down and Balliwala 
and Cowaqi started their separate companies. 

Balliwala was the sole proprietor of the Theatric il company 
which set up a theatre at Delhi in 1877 A. D. 

^ * c ** Lytton's Darbar. Balliwala 

Baluw^T’^^Taiib was one of the greatest comic actors. He was 
Benarsi the Ora- a genius in his line, a bom actor with superb 
"***'**■ gifts. There was nothing of horse-play or 

coarseness in him. He never believed in tags of which Shakes- 
peare stooil in awe. At his entrance the audience used to roar 
with laughter. Other artists in his troupe who contributed to 
the success of the Company were Rustoinji, Miss Kliurshed, Miss 
Mehtab and an European actress Miss Mary Fenton who achieved 
considerable renown in singing Hindustani songs. BuUiwals was 
adventurous in spirit and he took the company to England where 
however it sustained heavy losses wliidi were made up on its 
return to Bombay. Vinayak Prasad Talib of Benares was chosen 
as a play-wright of .this company. He was a poet and a pupil of 
Rasikh Delhvi. He was a great writer of plays and improved the 
tone and language of the drama. He died in 1914 A. D, One of 
his famous dramas LaU-O'Nahar is based on Lytton’s Day and 
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Morning and preserves in some measnre the beauty of the 
original. Some of his othw most notable plays are 

1. Vikram Vilas. 

S. Dilair Dilsher. 

8. Nazan. 

4. Nigah-i-Ghaflat. 

5. Gopichand. 

6. Harishchandra. 

The Company went to pieces on the death of Balliwala who 
used to act in all the plays of Baunaq. 

Gowaajt Kbattau started a rival company called the Alfred 
Theatrical Company. Cowasji was a superb 
The Alfrad the- tragedian. He is called the Irving of India a title 
of'cowaajl!"”***'*^ which he more than any tody else deserved. 

He acted the part pf Romeo and Hamlet in a 
masterly manner. Like Balliwala he was a born actor. He died 
of diabetes at Lahore in 1914 A. D. Some of his other famous 
actors were Maucher Shah, Giilzar Khan, Madho Ram, Master 
Mohan, Master Mancherji, Miss Zohra and‘Mis6 Gohor. Cowasji’s 
son Jahangirji ran the show for about four or five years and then 
sold it to Mr. Madan who died in 1923 A. D. Ijie first play- 
wright of this company was Ahsan Lacknavi. 

Syed Mahdi Hasan Lacknavi is the grandson of Hakim 
, Nawab Mirza Shauq of Lucknow, the famous 

san ae na . o£ Qmgoavis, Zahr Ishq and Baliar Ishq. 

He is not only proficient in writing verses but is also skilled in 
music. He writes pore idiomatic Urdu and was then eminently 
qualified to write dramas. He has also written a life of Anis the 
great marsia writer and is an adept in reciting the marsias. He 
also tried to popularise Shakespeare on Indian stage. His plays 
are 

1, Hamlet 5. Bbnl Bbnlayan. 

2. Gnlnar Feroz. 6. BakavulL 


3. Chandravali. 

4. DQ&rosh. 


7. Chalta Puna. 


After Ahsan, Pandit Narayan Prasad Betab of Delhi was 
Delhvi. chosen to write dramas. Betab was first noticed 
by the proprietor of Parsi Natak Mandli whose 
name was Framji Appo who had however no keen aptitude 
for drama as a business mw. Betab was the son of Maharaj 
Dablarai. He took lessons in prosody nnd poetry from Sardar 
Mohammad Khan, Talib, pupil of Ghalib. He also submitted 
his poems for correction to Nazir Hussain Sakha. He took 
up pla^y writing as a profession and resided' at Bombay. He 
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imed a magazine now defunct entitled Shakespeare whidi pub* 
lizhed Urdu tranzlationB from the plujs of the Bard of Avon. 
Some of hia plays are 


1. Q-itl-i>Nazir. 5. 

2. Zahri Sanp. 6. 

8. Fareb Muhabbat. 7. 

4. Mahabliarat. 8. 


Ramayan. 

Gonikh Dhanda, the first 
play staged in the Alfred 
Company. 

Patni Pratap. 

Krishna Suduma, 1922. 


Q-itl-i-Nazir was the first play written by Bctub for the Alfred 
Theatrical Company and it oued its po])ulurity to a certain extent 
to the fact that a prostitute of the name of Ni.zir of Delhi liad been 
•killed just then and it was the talk of the city. Mahubharat of Bctab 
first played in 1913 A.D. at Delhi cieated quite a sensation for 
some time wherever it was first staged and still holds the field as 
one of tlie best Urdu plays Betab found no difficulty in extracting 
this work from the Mahabliarat q storehouse of stirring episodes. 
His talent however is abundantly displayed in bitting off the 
salient points and giving them artistic touch or tone. He uses 
bis Hindi with conscious command and the effect is instantaneous 
for in sonxs or lyrics Hindi is infinitely superior to Urdu. He has 
woven various episo<ies,' vt«., Daranpadi’s tearing of the Sari to 
bind the bleeding finger of Shri Krishna and the stories of Seva 
and Cbeta Chamars with great skill and effect. The scene in which 
attempt is made to disrobe Draupndi lias been condemned as 
repugnant to the highest canons of art as found in Sanskiit and 
in English but it is liked because of the faith of the devout and 
because of its proving the prow'css of the hero Lord Krishna. 
Aiiotlier defect notic^ is ** the old world attempt at representing 
Hell and Heaven on the stage by childish and piimitive devices. 
The language of Betab also is capable of great improvement. 
Rhyming prose is obtrusively common. Sanskrit words and 
phrases are often indiscriminately placed cheek by jowl with 
Arabic and Persian words thus producing an incongruous effect. 
Verses are sometimes too frequently employed in dialogues, even 
in heated discussions which gives an air of artificiality to the 
scene ”. With all these defects Betab improved oonsidvrably on 
the then existing drama. It is also alleged by some ol bis 
opponents that Betab being an Arya Samaiist gave utterance to 
sentiments which w^ disliked by Hindus imt there is no sub- 
stance in this. The fome of his playa however , was heightened by 
the exmdlence of acting and singing of beautiful actresses snch as 
Miss Gohur. His passion is intense and characterization force- 
ful and he has a keen sense of the dramatic.” Urdu drama made 
a distinct advance under him. 
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Mohnminad Ali Nakhnda floated a Oompany od the lines of the 
Alfired and christened it *the New Alfred Its 
pany of Hoham- managing director was Sohrabji a great comic 
SoifraUi.^" subsequently became a partner in the 

’ * concern. It established its headquarters at 

Abmedabad after a chequered career. Abbas Ali who afterwards 
joined the Jubilee Company, and Amrit Lai Eesbav were great 
actors and belonged to this company. Amrit Lai bad connections 
with Miss Gohur another beautiful and good uctrees and tliey 
both joined the Parsi Natak Mahdli of Framji Appu who gave the 
management of the company to Amrit Lai and who produced the 
play Amrit which was a result of collaboration of many hands, 
Amrit Lai however dud in the prime of bis age due largely to 
bis riotous and gay life. The principal play-wrigbt was Agha 
Mohammad Shah Hushr. 

Hashr is a native of Kashmir but his family bos long been 
„ . „ . , , residing at Benares being engaged in trade 

The Shakespeare of shawls. Hashr was born at Amritsar. He 
Theatrieai Com- {g a versatile man. He wrote many dramas for 
the New Alfred borrowing the plots from Eng- 
lish and European writers. He composed a few original ones 
himstdf. He started a company of his own csilled the Shakespeare 
Theatrical Company after leaving the New Alfred. After a short 
lived career of triumph it expired at Sialkot causing much 
finandid loss. Agha Hashr went to Calcutta and bi came a film nctmr 
in Mudan aud on a decent salary. He occasionally indulges 
iu the writing of dramas even when employed in the film industry. 

The following is the list of bis plays 

1. Sbiihid-vVas. 10. Sufaid Khun. Hindi play. 

2. Murid-i-Shak. 11. Khubsurat Bala. 1. Surdass 

3. Mithi Chburi. 12. Khnd parast. 2. Ganga Utran. 

4. Khnab-i-Hasti. 13. Silver King. . 3. Ban Devi. 

5. Thandi Ag. 14. Sham-i-Jan^L 4. Sita Banbas. 

6. Asir4-Hirs. 15. Turki Hur. 5. Madho Murli. 

7. TaswiiH'wafa. 16. Hindustan Qadim- 6. Shravan Kumar. 

8. Nara-i*Tauheed. o^adid. 

9. Said-i-Hawaa 17. Jurm-i-Nasr. 

18. Ankh ka Nasha. 

Agha Hashr has been called the ' Marlowe of Urdu stage *. *' He 
delineates with the force and vigour of a Marlowe. His charac- 
ters stand out in Md relief for the intensity of their- f elings. 
His love is passionute ; hiepathos is harrowing and bisgrief knows 
ho bounds. His versaialUiy and mattery of prose and verse, bis. 
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▼tvaeity of thoaghts are displayed to advantage when he makes a 
pair of diametrically opposite oharac^rs thrust and parry as in a 
duel. Such scenes are many and will be found in Asir*i*Hirs, 
Khnbsurat Bala and Snrdass. “ His defects are precisely those of 
Marbwe. Intensity rather than delicacy, deep colours and strong 
contrasts more than fine shades are the rule, ^is telb on refined 
or sensitive nerves particularly when the most horrible crimes are 
allowed by the author to be represented on the stage He is also 
charged with giving currency to the fashion of interweaving two 
different plots in the same play thus distracting attention and 
ruining aenotument. Poetry often subordinates the action and is 
indnlg^ in for its own sake. Paltry and contemptible jokes 
are also introduced sometimes wiiich mar the beauty of the scene. 
He is occasionally very hasty and has not full coutrol over the 
action of his play. With all his defects he is a notable personality 
and bis works are creditable performances in Urdu dramatic 
literature. 

Old Parsi Theatrical Company came into being in the last 
Other Ordu Thea> century. It had an eventful career. In 1901 
trirai Compaaies A.D. it was burnt at Lahore but phcenix-like 
of India. it revived again under the fostering care of its 

proprietor Seth Ardeshir who is also a great actor. The Jubilee 
Company of Delhi was started by a weuthy but profligate man of 
Delhi under the guidance of Syed Abbas Ali, a great actor, but had 
a short lived life". Abbas Ali acted in Gulru Zarina and Jan*i' Jahan 
Numa. Various other companies were started and were closed 
owing to want of wise management and finances. The Bharat 
Viyakul Company of Meerut after a short dazzling career with 
its wonderful play Buddha Bhagwan expired at Ahmeilabad. The 
Imperial Company and the Light of India Company may be 
mentioned as two of their actors Hafiz Mohammad Abdulla and 
Mirza Nazir Beg Akberabadi composed a few dramas and recast 
and adapted many old ones which they sent out as their own. 

The following is the list of some of their plays 
Hafiz Mohammad Abdulla. 

1. Jashna PorastaDi 5. Police Natak, 1891. 11. Leiluh-o-Majnun. 

1883. 6. Ashiq Janbaz. 12. Farhad Sbirin. 

2. Sitain-i-Hanian. 7. Zohra-o-Bahram. 13. Tamasba-i*Dilpa- 

3. Aujam-i-Sitam, 8. Insaf Mahmud. zir. The story 

1886. 9. Hira Kanjba. of Benazir and 

4. Fetna-i-Khannm. lU. Nur Jalian. Badr>i-Munir. 

Mibza Nazib Bxq, a pupil or Hafiz Abdulla, 

1. Nal Datnaii, 1893. 3. Ham Lila. 5. Fisana-i-Ajaib, 1884. 

2. Bahard* Ishq. 4. Mahigir 6, Saiauabd-Sakhun. 

7. Abul Hasan. 
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Many prominent play wrights of the period auch as Hafiz 

t. Mohammad Abdulla, Mirza Nazir Beg, Mian 
Dramatist in the j a j? . 

last deeades of the Kaunaq have been mentioned. A tew minor 

nineteenth een- dramatists may also be named. Some of their 
works are preserved in the India Office Library. 
Gbulam Hussain Zarif wrote Anjam-i*Sakbawat, 1889, Mohammad 
Abdul Wahid Qais wrote Anjam-Nek-o-bad Insan, 1892, and 
Jal8ah4*Piiristan, 1392. Fakir Moliammad Tegb wrote Anjam-i- 
Ulfat, 1881,' and Benazir Badr-i*Munir, 1879. Firoz Shah Khan 
wrote Bbul Bhulaiyan (Shakespeare’s Comedy of Errors) 1896 ; 
Ahmad Hussain Wafir wrote Bimar-i-Bulbul, 1870 ; Mir 
Karamat Ullah, Abdul Majid, Maqsud Ali, Umrao Ali who wrote 
llbert Bill, probably the first political drama in Urdu and who 
also adapted Sliukespeare’s Hamlet under the name of Jeliangir 
were some of the numerous hacks of the period. 

Some of the dramatists are already noticed. A few remark- 
n ....tut. I. th. 0“®® ® P^®®® *‘®’f®* Munshi Glm* 

eari^ decades *' of lam Ali Diwanu who is also an actor is the 
the twentieth cen> author of Taiyed*i-Xh^9»i and Maharujia and 
is attached to the Alexandra Theatrical Com- 



1. AtsbiNag. 6. Josh-i*Tauheed. 10. MiraBai. 

2. Nigha-i-Naz. 7- Jang*i-German. 11. Hamara Khuda. 

3. Kbud Parast. 8. Sunabri Kahn* 12. Cbamakti Bijli. 

4. Dozakhi Hur. jar. 

5. Shfkuntala. 9. Rasila Jogi. 

Munshi Rabmat Ali is an actor-dramatist and has gained 
considerable fame in the histrionic world. He is tiie author of 
Dard-i-Jigar, Ba*wafa Qatil, Muhabbat ka Phool and 'I'aswir-i* 
Kahmat. Formerly he managed the Albert Theatrical Company 
but now he is the director of the Parsi Theatrical Company of 
Bombay. Dwarka Prasad Ufq is the author of Bam Natak 
describing the exploits of Rama but tlie play is of inordinate 
length. Mirza Abbas has written the following 

1. Nur Jehad. 3. Madan Manjari. 5: Shahi Forman, 1923. 

2. Nur Islam. 4. Sarkari Jasus. 

Agha Shair Qazalbash of Delhi, a pupil of Dagh, wrote an un- 
successful play called Hur-i-Jinnat. Lala Kishan Chand Zeba 
and Lala Nanak Chand Naz of the Punjab are the .authors of 
many dramas but the tendency to introduce too many uncommon 
Hin^ words is pronounced in their language and there are far too 
many instaiicea of unfamiliar bilingnalRm in their plays. Lala 
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Kunwar Sen, M. A., Chief Justice, High Court, Kashmir, formerly 
Principal of the Law College, Lalune, an eminent critic of dramas, 
has broken new ground in his admirable play Brabmiind Matak 
by using the hearenly bodies as dramatis persona. Bislmmber 
Sahai Byakul is the author of Budh-deva or Lord Buddha, a 
masterpiece which had an extraordinary run. It is a wonderful 
drama highly artistic in tone and extremely noble in its character. 
It is the drama of sharUiras (repose). It avoids the many faults 
commonly found in Urdu dramas. Byakul was the life and soul 
of. the faipont^ Bharat Byakul Company which was ushered into 
existence by<sC^ eptbpBiaBts of Meerut. It shot into brilliance 
and became the leading Company of Northern In<iia. it had 
educated actors who were recruited from a good class of society. 
Ali Athar was a renowned actor of this Company. Munshi 
Janeshwar Prasad Mail of Uelhi, the editor of tlie magazine 
* Zaban ’ wrote two plays Nur Hind alias Chandra Gupta and 
T9gb-i*Sitam for this company. Hakim Ahmad Shuja, B. A., 
Assistant Secretary, Legislative Council, Punjab and the editor 
of the Hazur Dastan, is also a dramatist of no mean order besides 
being a writer of tiction. He is the autlior of Bap ka Gu'nali, 
Bharat ka Lai, Akhri Farun, Janbaz, and has adapted three 
Bengali dramas into Urdu. His dnunas, however, do not show 
ofiE Well on the stage. Mir Iintiaz Ali Tuj, B. A., has written 
Anarkali, Dulhan and is engaged on translating Racines Alex- 
ander into Urdu. Syed Dilawar Shah wrote Punjab Mail for 
Alexandra Tiieatricil Company which is mediocre. Khan Ahmad 
Hussain who has already been noticed for bis stories Nazir 
Begum, Hasrat, Ah, Soz, Aina-i«Rozgar,'Shama-i-Sabr, Dani, Wah 
Gect Ara; Gulbadan, Surkh Uarf, Makufat-i-Amal, Dilkey Tukdt-y, 
Wuh Aurat Jisney kar Dikhaya, wrote Husn ka Bazar which did 
not achieve any appreciable success. Badhey Shiam has written 
many dramas some of whose themes are borrowed from the 
Puranas and some are of social interest. He is highly successful 
on the stiige and his plays have a popular appeal. ‘ Sudursban ’ 
has written some farces and' has translated and adapted a few 
plays. Some of .the minor play-wrights are Afsoon Banarsi who 
was in the employment of Parsi Natak Mandli and used to reside 
in ^mbay where he originaUy started as an embroider ; Abdul 
Latif Shad ; Abbas Ali, Nazan Delbvi ; A&oon Mooradabadi. 
Prem Cband’s Karbala has alretidy been noticed. 

There are very few literary dramas in Urdu for there is no 

Poiitisai. social for them. Shauq Qidwai wrote 

and liter'arjr dra- Lucy and Maepherson and QaeinK)-Znhra. 

Abdul Halim Sharer wrote Shabid-i-Wafo. Aziz 
Mirza translated Wikram Urwasi of il^lidass into. Urdu. Maulvi 
ZafairAli hhan wrote * Bus-o-Japan.’ Syed Ta&zzul Hussain 
Naur made an admirable tranlslation of Henry V under the title of 
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Taskhir-i-France and Jnlhu Caeaar. Pandit Jwals PraBad Barq 
translated many Shakespeare’s plays. His Mashnqa-i'Falrang 
(Romeo and Juliat) is in verse. Hakim Azhar, Emtto of the 
Tabrik, wrote the Bedari (Awakening). Imtiaa Ali has rendered 
Hamlet into Urdu. Muushi Mohammra Umar Translator, High 
Court, Jammu Kashmir and Nur Ilahi, the famous authors of 
Natak Sagar, a compendious though not folly complete history of 
drama of every country and which Ras been substantudly used in 
the preparation of the chapter are the authors of tnany plays. 
They aim at translating into Urdu many of the beq^^lAys of 
world and adapting them for the Urdu stages ' Their efforts and. 
zeal are commendable. They have acquired considerable proficiency 
and with experience will gain mastery over the language, tech- 
nique and fortn of the drama. Their plays deserve praise and 
encouragement and show that the authors touch is certain. Some 
of the plays* are .• — 

1. Kuh-i-Siyasat, dealing with the life and mission of the 
President Abraham Lincoln of the United States of America. 

2 . Jan-i-Zarafat, a translation of one of the famous comedies 
of the French dramatist Moliere having a fiing at the misers. 

3. Qazzaq, a. translation of the Robber of Schiller the great 
German poet and dramatist. 

4. Bigdey Dil, another translation of one of the comedies of 
Siolidre. 

5. Zafar ki Mant, a translation of a play of Matterliok. 

The social dramas are few. Abdul Majid Daryabadi wrote 
Zood Pasheman which deals with marriage problems. Pandit. 
Brij Mohan Dattatriya Kaifi, M. A., a poet of note and. a 
profuse contributor of merit to the magazines is a dramatist of 
great promise and distinction. He is employed as an Assistant 
Foreign Secretry in Kashmir State. In 1924 be published a 
short collection of his poems entitled Khnm Khana-i-Kaifi. He is 
the author of Raj Dulari and Murari Dada. Raj Dnlari obtained 
recognition the Punjab University. Mr. Knnwar Sen has the 
following criticism to offer — They are prose dramas of modem 
social and home life and while bolding the mirror opto nature for 
educated Indians, aim at reform. The thoughts, the weaknesses, 
frolics and foibles of the men and women of upper middle society 
are delineated with remarkable success. The style is racy, tto 
language is thorougbly idiomatic, and the tone is scrapnlonsly 
chaste. They are as it were Jane Austen’s Novels dramatised by 
a Bernard Shaw. Only tho author lacks the Shavian courage to 
push his heterodoxy to its logical conclusion.” Abdul Halim Shuar 
wrote Mewad-Talkh on the evils <ff the rigour dE the Purdah sys- 
tem. Many modem plays deal witii the social questions direetiy 
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and indirectly and more often than not cost ridicule on and have 
a iBing at the extreme weBtemieing of Indiana. 

There ore very few political dramas and none of them are of 
any striking merit. Ilbert Bill by Umrao Ali published in Lahore 
in 1893 was written when the controversy over the Bill was 
raging. Sama Sair dealt with the aims of the Indian National 
Ccmgress. Both were ephemeral with no literary interest. During 
the time of the Non-co-operation Movement many rabid plays 
of no literary worth were produced and some were proscribed. 
None of ’them deserves any notice except Zakbmi Punjab of 
Kishen Chand Zeba. 

Inder Sabha laid the foundation of Urdu Drama. It is an 
opera with a weak plot and with no cbarac* 
Contributions of terization. Zarif’s claim to be remembered is 
ton ^'th™ dovo- that be fostered the growth of the newly-born 
ippmont of Urdu drama by vfriting plays and to popularise 
Hindustani or Urdu in various parts of India 
where those plays were acted. Zarif wrote to divert and to 
amuse. There is no or very little plot architecture and no charac- 
terimtion. The touch is uncertain. Poetry and prose employed 
. in plays are crude, raw and immature. Hafiz Mohammad Abdulla 
and Mirza Nazeer ^g followed Zarif and employed two distinct 
plots in thrir plays. Tolib and Ahsan improved the tone and the 
hngnage of the plays to a great extent, ^ey merged the- two 
plots into one and a few subsidiary characters in the same plot 
played the part of a buffoon. Comedy was a side show in the 
aarrift stoTy. lUiymed prose was employed for conversation instead 
of poetry which was relegated to the songs. Verses however 
were frequently used to lend force, vigour and p<^t to the 
The sonffl were all in Hindi. The drama was no 
longor an opera, weater attention was paid to characterization, 
expression and d»wni«ment of the drama. Talib was the 
first to introduce Persian words in the songs which were purely 
in Hindi. Hasbr reverted to the employment of two distinct 
plots in the same play. His characteristics have been noticed 
aWe. Betab shot into public fame by his famous plays Moha- 
bharat and Bamayana. Instead of seeking for subjects elsewhere 
he went to immortal Vyas’ work which is itself a drama in ex- 
edeie. His merits and demerits have been noted in an appro- 
priate place. Most of his defects were avoided by Bishamber 
Sftliai in his Buddha Deva. The language is not high flown Urdu 
but a robust, vigorous vocabulary spiced with Hindi words. 
The aAntimanta are noble and treatment highly artistic. Kunwar 
Sen’s Brahmand Natak trendies on the domain of Sdenoe, and is 
highly diilfnl and clever. Brii Mohan Dattatriya wrote on social 
imjeots. Nnr-i«Watan and Itfoq are unequivocally pditioal in 
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theme. Historicul dramas are greatly in vppie and have been 
reoeived in heritage through translatums firom some oE th^ notable 
Bengali ^lays of oonsidetable merit. Indian mytholoifte and 
Indian history, are being ransacked, oontemporiury dramas are 
being translated, Ear(^an and English plays are wing adapted 
and original ones are being composed. Urdu drama is thus com- 
ing into its own. 

It has been hinted above why Urdu drama was late in making 
its appearance. The Sanskrit and Hindi dramas 
i.Sf decayed and declined. They were no longer 

Urdn drama. . m v<^e or on stage. The translatuinsof Sa^ 
krit plays published by scholars like Sir William 
Jones, Monier Williams and Ph>fessor Wilson wm scholarly in 
character and were in English language which could not be under- 
stood by those who presided at the destiny of Urdu drama. 
Persian had no model to offer. The earliest fathers and patrons 
of Urdu were'" all Persian scholars in love with Persian. They . 
knew little or no Sanskrit and did not care to know any. It was 
from the impact received from the West that Urdu drama really 
takes a start. It was at a later date that dramatists sought for 
their inspiration in Sanskrit dramas mostiy through iranimtions. . 

The early drama is never literary in character. The early 
Urdu drama prospered because it was a paying 
The early drams, concern. The enterprising Parsi community 
(1864-1900 A.o.) took It up as a bnsmess proposition. The 
pecuniary success and popularity which attend- 
ed the formation of theatrical companies gave a powerful stimulus 
to the writing of plays. All available materials were laid under 
contribution and all. existing stores ransacked. Legends from 
Arabian nights, translations ^m and adaptation of Perso-AraUc 
mythology, Romances from Indian legends and story books, my- 
thological tales from the Purans and later on translations, crude, 
imperfect and utterly unfaitiifnl, from Shakespeare were made to 
pass through the mill of drama and served up to the delight of 
theatre going public even though illr^ked, with the para- 
phernalia of songs, donees, jokes and scenic effects. The play- 
wrights were mostly actors and recruited firom the theatre 
enthusiasts and old plays Were garbled and vamped and presented 
as new^ with the conditions of. the stage always in view. Some- 
times hacks were employed who worked under the guidance and 
supervision of the manager-director of the company. 

The dramas were written in stiff .slow prose oo|pioiiBly inters 
larded with verses. Persons csRwd on oonver- 
'ObapasMrlstiss sation in sfrings of oonidets and scimetimes even 
We^drama!*’'^*" in iong gbasals. The verses'were not of Jiigh 
order w were stilted and halting. The prose 
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waa extremely artifiaal and immatore. There waa no or very little 
oE plot-architectare, no eharaoterization, and abrupt action. 
Harrowing tragedy and &rcioal comedy were mixed t^ether in 
the aame plot afiwr the manner of the pre^hakespearean times. 
The moral tone of these dramas was very low and very often 
revolting to the decorous play-goers. Kissing and huggmg, lewd 
remarks and indecent gestures were most frequently indulged in 
to the delight of the four-anna gallery. Obscene gibes and inde- 
corous tags were often flung in &roes by actors and by actresses 
the latter Deng recruited mostly from the professional singers and 
dancers mostly prostitotes of low degree. The tone of the early 
Urdu drama was not only low but the plays were inartistic and 
utterly unpolished. Ohsstly murders were perpetrated on the 
stage with all the equipment of gibbet and mask. Comic inter- 
ludes and farces were but burlesques of a low order. And as for 
the higher qualities of dramatic art, refinement in thought and 
delicacy of expression, restraint and economy of speech and action, 
gradual development of the plot and its denouement these were 
sadly lackmg in most of these plays. The love and passion 
depoted is of low kind, 'lliere is nothing of spiritualised, 
etherialised, sublimated love. It is sensual and carnal leading to 
vice and crime. 

With the passage of time En glish dramas attracted much 
attention. They were dressed up for Hindus- 
ihSir.hTS*m*. stage. Shakespeare’s plays was the most 

JtaSir popular and nearly all of them were rendered 

into Urdu for the stage. They are merely 
adaptations with no merits of the origi^. So great. was the 
popularity that as many as four or five adaptation were made 
oy various persons, of one play. Most of these plays are noticed 
in the India 0£5ce Libwy Catalogue. The names were changed 
and often the characters were misunderstood. The atmosphere 
a thoroughly oriental. Hamlet’s soliloquy and bis character is 
mtirely transformed as the translator was not learned enough 
10 enter into the spirit of the original. Says Mr. Abdulla Yusuf 
All “The influence of English stage is visible in the scene 
painting, mechanical devices on the stage, the structure of the 
stage and in the general get-up of the wng. The slavish imita- 
tion of English popular plays aEEected Uitlu drama in two direc- 
tions. First the fim and easy and questionable tone of the 
Engliih problem play which took a mischievons delight in holding 
up to ndicnle and thus undermining old ideals of society in 
-OMnls, customs and mannera.made the moral tone of the TJrdu 
drama m its infimcy extremely lax and in this respect it may 
be said with mnch force that Ekiffliih drama has had the same 
eflbcC on Lilian drama as Italian drama had on Aencb drama -and 
French drama on Kestoration drama in England. And secondly 
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the timeB oE Rtiropean marie were introdtioed on the Indian atage 
in a most dtunsy manner and a noyel veraification waa created in 
Urdu by poetaatera to be aung in theae'tdnea. Tbe effect ia moat 
liidicroua. It ia like stretching Urdu verse on tbe procruatean bed 
o£ English tone and torturing the words to make nonsense oE 
them.” Mr. Kunwer Sen too has overrated the influence of English 
problems play. The low tone and the ridicule oE noble ideals is 
not ezdusively due to the Eoreign' influence but also to the in- 
Ean(w oE the Urdu drama, the character of the actors, the want of 
scholarship oE tbe play*wrights, the character of the audience who 
want a new play everyday, the low income from the houses, the 
desire to amuse and evoke laughter from the shilling gallery and 
the general state of society. English drama with its new phase of 
problem plays has not yet affected Urdu drama to any appreciable 
extent, llie second charge carries much truth. The catchy 
tunes and the free and easy rag-time muric of the stage has 
become very popular and has proved detrimental to the real 
scientific music of India. 

A distinct and well marked change is noticeable in the dramas 
of this period. Urdu drama has advanced 

OrSw d m*°*(f 900 being influenced by the indi- 

Afa) ' genous dramas, by European dramas and con- 
temporary Indian dramas. Sanskrit plays, 
plays of the old and modern English and French dramatists, 
Bengali and Marathi plays were exercising influence on the 
budding Urdu drama in a greater or lesser degree. Babn Harish- 
chandra of Benares called Bboratendra wrote many exceedingly 
fine Hindi plays. He was well versed in Sanskrit literature and 
thoroughly saturated with the beauties of immortal Kalidass and 
Bhavabhnti. He took bis plots mostly from the Puranas an 
inexhaustible storehouse of myth and fable, tradition and history 
and it is now acknowledged that he wove the webs of his plots 
with wonderful grace and felidty and consummate skill. As his 
language is pure Hindi his works need not be considered. His 
dramatic works however exercised considerable influence and have 
served as models and in some cases as sources of later Urdu dramas, 
for exanmle Raja Hariehchandra Rukamani Mongol and Billo 
Mongol. The range of Urdu drama has been considerably extended. 
The Puranas, tbe European pkjs, tbe Bengali, Marathi and Gujrati 
plays, stories from Indian and Persian mythologies which would 
interest the theatre going public and ejns^es of Indian history 
ancient and modem are all laid under contribution. New ground is 
broken. There are social dramas bolding up to ridicule the 
firibles of the society. Politics and science have not been spared 
and tiieir domains are invaded. There is a dii^ct improvement 
in the quality and tone of the dramas. The love depicted is of a 
higher order. Tbe emotions have a clever representation on the 
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Stage. More attentioa is now paid to the psychology oE mind and 
the motives underlying the acts, 'fhere is b greater variety oE 
subjects and the sphere o£ the drama is ever widening. The treat- 
ment oE the suoject is also artistic. There is a distinct advance 
in dramatic craEtmanship. There is a finer delineation oE charac- 
ter. The plot is more skilEully bandied and situations are more 
cleverlyiconceived. There is more oE restraint and less oE aban- 
don. There is refinement oE thought and delicacy oE expression. 
The appeal o£ the plays is also powerEnl. There is less oE horse- 
play, boisterous buffoonery and indecent exhibitions repugnant 
to Indian tastes and standards. The speeches oE tragedies are 
mostly ranting declamations and frothy ^angues full oE bom- 
bast and extravagant passion. Sometimes the pitch is not in 
keeping with the situation. Too much indul^nce in poetry 
spoils the dramatic effect. Rhyming prose should not be so much 
indulged in Sanskritised words should not indiscriminately be 
used in juxta position with Persian words. They produce an 
incongruous effect and are often ludicrous. Too much use 
oE unfamiliar bilingualism should be avoided. No laboured 
attempt should be mside to explain to the audience the same 
thought and sentiment in various phrases belonging to Hindi and 
Urdu. On the whole the plays of this period are more utistic 
in treatment and moral in tone. 

The defects have also been lightly touched above. They 
need to be removen. Extravagances in though^ 
*** avoid- language have to be (decked. Less of 

rant, more of sense, less of stiffness and formali- 
ty, more of real life and genuineness is needed. Rhyming prose 
though helpful to memory should be discarded as Ear as possible 
in favour o£ easy simple flowing ciisp prose. Grrater skill should 
be displayed in the management o£ tiie plot. There should be no 
boisterous foolery but real refined humour. Language should 
carefully be looked into. The touch of the play-wrights is not 
very certain and their grasp is rather feeble. Its development 
to the fullest extent is only possible when scholars whose bent 
of mind is essentially dramatic take to play writing. There 
should be a subtler characterization, a finer treatment of subjects, 
chastened humour and a wider knowledge of plot ’architecture, 
a greater command over the language and a pointed graphic 
style. 

The salvation of Urdu drama . lies in the widening of its field 
and the enriching of its coffers. Translations of best European 
dramas and English masterpieces should bo made. They may be 
made either for stage or for literature. The Sanskrit masterpieceB 
should be unearth^ and translated in their proper spirit. Urdu 
play-wrights must know the nature and ideals of tme drama. Let 
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them see what adyanoe has been made by the dramatic literatures 
of the leading countries of the world. Let them adopt what is 
suited to'the genius of Urdu literature and Indian society. Let not 
the translations swamp original compositions. Comedies of manners 
may be written. Society should fnrnisb subjects for artistic 
treatment. The scholar must not despise drama and dramatic 
literature. The general tone of the drama must improye. Actors 
should not be looked down upon. A greater enterprising spirit is 
required. A wider patronage is solicited. Unfortunately the 
institution of the purdah impedes the progress of Urdu noycls and 
drama. No healthy and romantic loye is wholly possible where 
there is no freedom of intercourse between maid and man. A 
man should not be deemed to haye lost caste if he has taken to 
the stage as a profession. The present plays are' inordinately 
long. They should be kept well wi^in bounds. The dramatists 
must haye a very high sense of their avocation. 

Drama is an important 'branch of literature which cannot be 
ignored. Urdu drama thus supplies a long felt 
lMu*drama?^ want and removed a defect found so long in 
Urdu literature. It is the training ground of 
language where it is exercised and stMngthened. Urdu drama 
also served to popularise Urdu throughout the length and breadth 
of India and heqied to make Urdu the lingua franca of India. 
The Urdu dramatic literature has a value of its own and with the 
passage of time it will develop and become more rich and impor- 
tant. 

Prophets are never popular and their prophesies are laughed 
at. Nevertboless Urdu drama has a bright future 
drama* before it. It has made wonderfully good pro- 

gress considering its age. “ Already Urdu 
drama has shown sign of vi^roiu growth and development. 
Men of light and leading wul surely recognise in it a powerful 
inat.r nin p.iit. for the Uplift of the people and the next wave of 
dramatic composition is likely to be historico-political even as 
it has been in Persia one of the most backward countries from the 
dramatic standpoint. Historical dramas like those of Shakes- 
peare are yet to be written in India. Through and after these 
perhaps will in course of ' time arise the true romantic drama, 
^en and only then will Urdu drama take its rightful place by 
the side of the best productions of the world.” 



CHAPTER XIX. 


PROGRESS AND ACHIEVEMENTS OF URDU 

literature 

A detailed survey of the ^hole field of Urdu Literature has 
been made. This chapter will mainly be 
Chapter devoted to the consideration of Urdu as a lan- 

guage and the position of the Urdu literature 
amongst the vernacular literatures of the country and is largely 
based on the learned article of M. Abdul Majid published in the 
Modern Review. 

Urdu, as a language, is, by common consent has a great re- 
putation for elegance, sweetness and expressive- 
Urdu as a Ian- ness. It is the language of culture and refine- 
sweetness a£l "ex- ment and capable of expressing delicate shades 
presslveness. of sensation and thought. ‘‘ Urdu having 

incorporated with it the quintessence of sever^ 
cultures Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, Scythian, Arabic, Turkish, and 
Persian, is more fitted as a medium of instruction, better equipped 
as a vehicle of literary expression and more suit^ to the needs 
and requirements of civilization than the less fortunate vernacu- 
lars of the land.” 

In these days of nation-building, the importance of Urdu, 
the symbol of Hindu-Muslim entente can never 
Urdu, the symbol be overrated. It is the pledge of their unity. 

“ It was the genuine spirit of unity and self- 
sacrifice that induced both Hindus and Muslims 
to forego their respective languages and to adopt as their own a 
language essentially Indian in origin but fully nourished and 
developed on foreign resources. Urdu was the practical outcome 
of this spirit of mutual cordiality and is still faithfully reflecting 
the spirit.” 

Urdu is truly the lingua franca of India for it is understood 
all over India even where it is not spoken. 
Urdu, the true « Maharati in Kashmir, Gujrati in Behar, and 
India. ^ Tamil in Sindh would sound quite as foreign . 

' as Bantu : while,- Hindustani as every one can 
testify by his own experience, can be understood throughout the 
length and breadth of India, in the remotest parts of the country 
—nay even beyond it, in such places as Aden, Port Said and Malta. 
Other Indian vernaculars, one may be pardoned for holding and 
without meaning any di^aragement to them, are at least pro- 
vincial : Hindustani alone is inter-provmcial. A very considerable 
portion of Hindustani is common to all the Indian vernaculars, 
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and it is therefore that even the people of these provinces, where 
Hindnstiini is not habitually used, do not find it absolutely 
foreign.’ 

Urdu is extremely rich and boasts of an enormous vocabulary. 

“ Derivatives of Iranian, Greek, Persian, 
The universality Turkish, Arabic, Portuguese and lately of Eng- 
eharaeter otUrdu. luh eleo are found m it m over-flowing num* 
bers intermingled with words of Sanskrit and 
indigenous origins. This greatly facilitates the work of ocnning 
new technical terms. The Urdu writer on modern Western 
Sciences can with perfect ease draw upon the vast resources of 
Arabic and Sanskrit, Persian and EngUsh, of course with due 
regard to the proprieties of adoption and in consonance with the 
genius of bis own language.” Unfortunately the tendency is to 
draw exclusively from Arabic without balancing the merits of 
equivalents from other languages which has cast an odium on 
Urdu and made it unpopular. 

J. Beams the author of Indian Philology gives the following 
verdict : — “ I consider Urdu as the most pro- 
Testlmony t>t gressive and civilised form of the great and 
Molars about me widespread language of the ‘ hordes ’. Not 
llnsrulstle adequa- only is it compenmous, eloquent, expressive, 
fluid copious but it is the only form m which 
the legitimate development of the speech of the 
Gangetic tribes could show itself.” (Journal of the Bengal 
Asiatic Society, Volume 35, 1866, Page I). 

M. Gardn De Tassy, the renowned French scholar has the 
following remarks to offer : — 

“ Urdu has taken ttiroughout India the same position as 
French has done in Europe ; it is a language most in use ; it is 
employed both at the court and in the city ; literary men compose 
their works in it, and musictil writers their songs and it is a 
medium of conversation with Europeans.” It is said that Urdu is 
not everywhere understood by the Hindu population, but this is 
the case with all the languages in general use in a country ; thus 
the Briton peasants, whether the Provincials or Alsatians do not 
understand French, but should this be a reason for ceasing to 
employ it at the Law Courts and the Government Oflioes of the 
Provinces.” 

George Campbell, the author of “ India As It Might Be ”, 
observes : — 

** I would jffopose that in ail the High Schools Hindustani 
should be the common language,, the vernacular languages also 
being used so &r as necessary. It is almost impossible to get on 
■weO witiioat some common medium ; and it as I believe, the 
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idea 6t makin g English general is out of the question, it must 
be a great object to render Hindustani as common as possible.” 
Hindustani being as 1 have said a lingua franca tbrougbont India, 
is common to all the higher and I may say to all the ambulatory 
classes (Sepoy, servants, etc.), to all Muhammadans, to all Euro- 
pean resHtents and it has a peculiar principle of adaptation to a 
degree far beyond any other language of which I have ever 
heard. If a word cannot be easily and exactly translated into 
Hindustani, no periphrasis is attempted, — ^it is at once adopted 
be it Persian, Arabic, Portuguese or English and it is wonderful 
how convenient and useful the practice is. We can use Hindus- 
tani for anything. 

Vincent A. Smith writes in the last Chapter of his History of 
India. “ The Urdu language which resembles English in simpli- 
city and flexibility of its syntax and in the extraordinary wealth 
of its vocabulary drawn from Western Hindi, Sanskrit, Persian, 
Arabic, English and other sources should be capable of expressing 
ideas on any subject, literary, philosophical and scientific.” 

It is commonly believed that Urdu does not possess any litera- 
ture worth the name and that it has no history 
The al^^eg^d to be written. European scholars have paid 
8rta nterature. * Bcant attention and Indiana even less. Many 
have found it of no great value and they think 
that it pales into insignificance when compared with the dassical 
and modern advanced Western literatures. Two considerations 
may be urged. Urdu, as a literary language is of recent growth 
and it cannot be expected to accumulate the rich stores as are 
garnered by old languages Its literary life undworfed by 
Persian, has been of short duration. It is a language of great 
prmnise. and it bids fair to possess a rich literature of its own 
which would compare favourably with any literature. Even now 
it can hold its own against the modern vernaculars of India. 

Literature can broadly be classified under two broad heads— 
ClauineaUoos. 0^8““* works and translations. Translations 
are mostly from European languages mainly 
English, Sanskrit, Persian, Arabic, and modem vernaculars of 
In«lia notably Hindi,' Bengali, Mahratti, and Gujrati. Amongst 
the original works are induded poetry, prose, fiction, and drama. 

With all its limitations and defects Urdu poetry has a charm, 
fascination and a variety of its own. " The 

ooaS**ppose!*fle- varied and of great interest, 

tion and apBina. It indudes moral verses and oonnseb, sometimes 
in intermingled verse and prose ; heroio poems 
telling the old t..le8 of the loves of Khushm Shirin, of Yusuf 

and Znlikha, of Majnnn and Lailah and the romances of ehivaliy } . 
elegies on the deaths of Hasan and Hussun and of varioos 
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nrnmniwha ; deyotional poeois in the praise o{ Mohammad and the 
Imams, enlosiies of the reigning ruler or other patron or protector 
of the poor ; satires upon men and institutions and sometimes 
upon Nature herself, especially such phenomena as heat, cold, 
inundations and pestilence ; descriptive verse relating to the 
seasons and months, the flowers and the trees. Above all there 
is a great wealth of love poetry, both secular and mystic, where* 
in impassioned ghazals or odes, the union of men with God is 
celebrated under various allegories, as the bees and the lotus, the 
nightingale and the rose, the moth and the flame.” The names 
ofMir, Dard, Sauda, GhaUb, Zafar, Zauq, Anis, Dabir, Atish, 
Amir, Dagh, Hali, Iqbal, Hasrat and Akbar and of others can be 
mentioned with pride and are some of the greatest in the bead 
roll of the'Urdu poetry. Their works should be read and studied 
in the spirit in which they are written for every literature has a 
genius of its own and calls for a taste to appreciate it. The 
cream of Urdu poetry has been published by Mohammad Elyas 
Bumy of Osmanin University Hyderabad in his Selected Urdu 
Poems Series which is divided into three sets and covers twelve 
volumes. The series are Maarif*i-Millat (Problems of Community), 
Jazbat-i-Fitrat (Natural Feelings and Emotiona) and Manazir-i* 
Qudrat (The Scenes and Sights of Nature). In this comprchen* 
sive anthology the compikr aims at the called comparative study 
of cognate poems in Urdu. The poems are culled from the works 
of old and new poets and treat of a large variety of subjects and 
are arranged according to the affinity of their subject-matter. 
The poems of modem poets publuiied in the various magazines 
have been included in the collection. On the whole it is nu 
admirable series and the compiler would do a service to the Urdu 
literature to supplement and enlarge it by incorporating other 
pieces. 

The proeewriters are many and some are of outstanding merits : 
Rajjab Ali Beg Saroor, Gbalib, Sir Syed, Nazir Ahmad, Shibli, 
Azad, Zakanllah, Hali, Syed Sulaiman, the band of writer in Fort 
William College at Gilcutta and the present day writers have 
merits of their own. Azad and Shibli stand out foremost. In 
fiction the works of Sarshor, Sbarar Ruswa, Rashid-nl*Khair 
and Firem Cband require only to be read to be immensely 
admired. 

On the reproduction side the Urdu literature is extremely 
rich and varied. In poetry and drama most 
Translations from of the world classics have found their way into 
mul llMram^ Urdu, Homer’s Iliad; the Mahabharat ; the Rama- 
yan Valmiki and also by Tulsidas ; Kalidas’r 
Sakuntala, Meghaduta, Vikramo Urvashi, Ritusinghor and other 
works; Milton’s Paradise Lost and Tagore’s Gitanjali, Cbitra 
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Chidmer and other works are eauly occeHdble to the Urdu 
knowing public. Shakespeare is perhaps the most popular and 
his many plays have variously been translated. Some o£ 
Sheridan’s j^ays like Piz-iro and selected poems <A Sophocles 
and Sapho, Dante and Goethe, Lcmgfellow and Southey, Sh^ey 
and Byron,' Wordsworth and Tennyson, have also been rendered 
into Urdu.” 

“ In fiction next to Reynolds, Scott, Marie Gorelie and Oonan 
Doyle are the most favourite. Almost the complete works of 
Bankim Chandra Chattaiji aud most of Tagore’s tales have been 
rendered into Urdu. Latterly B. L. Stevenson, Sir Rider 
Haggard, Oscar Wildo, Bernard Shaw, and H. G. Wells have 
begun to come in favour .” Oftentimes English works ore 
adapted or translated without acknowledgments. 

Amongst general prosewriters the Urdu speaking public 
have found their favourites in Macaulay, Carlyle, Smiles, and 
Lubbock.” 

“In region of philosophy and psychology, Urdu possesses 
several dialogues of Plato, selections from .Aristotle, Chanaky’s 
maxims, Seneca’s Reflections, Berkeley’s Principles and Dialogues, 
Lee’s the Crowd, the Psychology of the Dreat War and the 
Psychol<^ of the Evolution of the peoples and portions of the 
works of Bacon, Hume, Kant, Mill, Spencer, James and Stout,” 

“ In general history and biography, the names of Plutarch’s 
lives of eminent Greeks and Romans, Rollin’s Greece, Bury’s 
History of Greece, Dozy’s Islamic Spain, Wallace’s Russia, 
Abbot’s Napoleon, Green’s History of the English people, Vincent 
Smith’s Ancient India, Elphinstone’s History of Indio, Malcolm’s 
History of Persia and portions of Gibbon’s Roman Empire may be 
mentioned as illustrative of many others of eiqual weight and 
authority.” 

“ In the domain of politics and economics the following 
t3rpical names should suffice : — Aristotle’s Politics ; Mill’s Liberty ; 
Representative Government and Political Economy ; Bell’s Laws 
of Wealth ; Morley’s MachiavelU ; and Reminiscences ; Curzon’s 
Persia ; Mazzini’s Duties of Man ; Schuster’s Strangling of Penis ; 
Blunt’s Future of Islam and portions of Seely and Bluntscfaelli, 
Wilson and Pollack, Sidgwick and Jevons, Manhall and 
Morriaon.” 

“ Allied to the Political Sciences the department of philosophi- 
cal history and in this department may be named the translations 
of Guizot’s History of Civilization, Buckle’s Civilization in Eng- 
land, Le Bon’s Civilization of the Arabs and Civilization of 
Hindustan ; Lecky’s European Morals, Draper’s Intellectnsl Deve- 
lopment of Eorope and Dntt’s Ancient Indian Civilization,’* 
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" In education besides several manuals like Todd’s, Urdn is not 
unCamiliar with the' works of Spencer, Bain or Froehel, Pestalota, 
Herbert and Monteasori.” 

“ In Science, in addition to numerous popular treatises of 
mneral character like Draper’s Conflict between Religion and 
^enoe^ the Urdu speaking public is- fairly well acquainted with 
the works and researches of Darwin and Wallace Hecckel and 
Huxley and Lyall and Geikie, Tyudal and Bose, Kelvin and 
Maxwell, Crooke and Lodge.” 

“ To allude to the translations of standard works on Law, 
Jurisprudence and Medicine is superfluous, since quite a large 
number of them have as a matter of necessity found their way 
into Urdu.” 

“ The Arabic and Persian stock of Muslim literature almost 
entirely and the sacred Sanskrit and Hindi literature of the 
Hindus, to a large extent, have been reproduced in Urdn The 
Quran, the Gita, the Puranas, the Mababharat, and the Ramayana 
have each of them several translations in this language. The 
lives and teachings of the Prophet, of Jesus Christ, dt Shri 
Krishna, of Shri Ram Chandra, of Gkntama Buddha, of Gwti 
Nanak, and of Kabir, as also the works of Hindu divines and 
wgia like Vashisht, of saints and mystical poets like Maulana 
Rum and Hafiz ; of ethicists and theologians, like Sadi and 
Ghazali ; of epic poets like Fardousi, of philosophers like Avicenna, 
of historians like Ibn Khallikan and Fairishta are some of tbe best 
gems in the treasury of Urdu literature.” 

The above lists are illustrative only and not exhaustive in any 
Mnse. The works are mentioned at random without any attempt 
at complete enumeration which would require hundreds of pages. 
A lar)^ number of these publications belong to the Osmaniii 
University and solid work U being done there and at Azamgadh. 

Numerous institutions have been started during recent years, 
, , . . with the diffution of Urdu literature as their 

the promotion of primary object The three largest of them are, 
me Urdn liters* the Qsmania University, with its Ibandation 
Bureau ; Anjuman*i*Taraqqi-i*Urdu with its 
Headquarters at Aurangabad (Deccan) and Musannafin at 

Asnmgarb. Their activities have been chronicled in an appropriate 
place and may not be reiterated here. Many minor sodetiee in 
Delhi, Lucknow and Lahore are doing useful work in scattering 
Urdu works broac|*cast 
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The Goremiiient oE the United Ftovinoei being enoonnged hy 
the interest shown by the LegisIatiTe Conncil 
Am(isnT.*'‘'i8S7 established a Hindustani Academy to 
stimulate the development of Urdu and Hindi 
Literatures. Some of the functions of the Academy will be 

(1) The award of prises (by a system of competition) for 

the production of the best books on piirticnlar 
subjects. 

(2) The translations of books into Urdu and Hindi by paid 

translators and the publication of the translations by 
the Academy. 

1 3) The enoouragement of the produetion of the original 
works or translations in Hindi and Urdu, whether 
by grants to Universities and literary associations or 
otherwise. 

(4) The election of eminent writers to Fellowship of the 
Academy. 

The present constitution of the Academy is a Conncil and an 
Hsecntive Committee but the control will ultimately be vested in 
the Fellows elected to the Academy by the Council. The Conncil 
consists of a President, six ex*o£Bcio members and thirty members 
tinduding a General Secretary) nominated by the Gk>vemment. 
The Government has generously placed Ks. 25,000 at the 
disposal of the Academy. The Government has appointed Sir Tq 
Bahadur Sapni, ■ K.C.S.I., to be President and l)r. Tara Chand, 
Ph. D., us its General Secretary. 

The Academy is largely due to the sympathy of His fbcoellency 
the Governor of the United Provinces, Sir William Marris, who 
is himself a renowned scholar and the vision and exertions of the 
cultured minister Hon’ble Rai Kajeshwar Bali and M. Daya Narain 
Nigam, who worked indehttigably for the fruition of the scheme. 
With the distinguished President and able Secretary and keen 
members and with the blessing of the Government the Academy 
has a brilliant future and a glorious destiny. 

Attempts are also beinn mode at Hyderabad and Aurangabad 
npii u I t ^ regcwirise and simplify the script and to 
v " ^ P - adopt it to Urdu. Smne committees luive been 
convened and proposals advanced to this end. The script is 
said to be cumbrous, difficult, puszling, to the learner, and liable 
to misreading and misspelling. Some of the alleg^ defects are 
due to misapprehension. The defective and objectionable feature 
have received careful attention and are sure to be removed in 
oonrse of time. 

Prliitad by Bubux Au Bhm at tlw Hatioaal Fmi, AlldialNMl.* 
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